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These grey majestic cliffs that tower to heaaven— 
These glimmering glades and open chesnut groves 
That echo to the heifer’s wandering bell 

Or woodman’s axe, or steersman’s song beneath, 
Who loves not ? 


I. 


The Outward and Visible of the Villages of Ponte a Serraglio, Bagni Caldi, and 
the Villa. 

WueEn I first arrived at the Bagni di Lucca the heat had become so in- 
tense that one actually expected to see the mountains smoking under its rays. 
It was the first summer I had passed in Italy, and I was quite astonished 
at the climate. Florence was uninhabitable—burning fiery heat drove 
one from the streets, where the smells from the continual drought and 
parching atmosphere had become quite overwhelming; while in-doors the 
oppressive want of air was suffocating. On arriving, one superb afternoon 
in the month of June, at the Bagni, I thought myself positively in a ter- 
restrial paradise, everything was so cool and shady, with the most luxuriant 
mantle of emerald green spread over the mountains and the valleys. 
Beyond lay woods refreshing to the eye (fatigued and weakened by the 
glare of the plains, and the reflection of dusty streets), while the de- 
licious murmuring of rivers, streams, and waterfalls lulled every sense 
in a feeling of dreamy repose. It was positively delicious, I rejoiced at 
my former sufferings in Lombardy and Florence, where I had been well- 
nigh baked alive, so much did I revel in the force of the contrast. 

As the road from Lucca winds along the valley of the Serchio, close 
to the banks of that impetuous river—penetrating into the beautiful 
chesnut woods that line the entire range of mountain heights—a sense 
of exquisite beauty steals over one quite impossible to describe with 
mere words. Even the pencil would be at fault. The rich luxuriance 
of the olive woods around Lucca, rejoicing in the hottest rays of the sun, 
gradually changes, as one ascends the deep gorges of the Apennines, 
into the primeval forest, suggesting every romantic, wild, and extraordinary 
adventure the most harrowing romance ever imaged, For fifteen miles 
the road ascends the valley amid the most enchanting scenes of beauty. 
Vines festooned from tree to tree give to the country the appearance 
of interminable sylvan halls prepared for some festive rejoicing—oue 
great ball-room, as it were, carpeted with the greenest grass, over- 
shadowed by trees, that in long lines descend from the heights, over- 
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reading the more cultivated patches on both sides. Mountains are tossed 
about in the most fantastic and picturesque confusion, now entirely shutting 
in the valley, and apparently forbidding all further progress, now opening 
into spacious glades and clearings; while the river, ever and anon spreading 
its waters, assumes all the appearance of an inland lake. Here and there 
dark groups of cypress lend a sterner character to scenery of the softest 
beauty, while huge blocks of reddish stone relieve the perpetual green of 
the fertile mountains—their deep sides gorged and indented by the marks 
of streams and cascades, wrinkling their hoary fronts, as it were, with the 
time-marks of ages, save where the flowers and shrubs, springing from 
the crevices, clothe with rich colours their ancient sides, and garland the 
frowning masses in harmonious unison with the garden-like character of 
the whole scene. Here were the myrtle flowers, like snow-flakes, peeping 
out from the dark waxy leaves; the red and white oleander ; the gorgeous 
crimson of the pomegranate ; the pink everlasting pea, hanging in tan- 
gled clusters, and the white clematis running wild over the face of the 
rocks. 

Advancing up the valley within about three miles of the Bagni, the 
town of Borgo appears on the opposite side of the river, and the mar- 
vellous bridge of the Maddalena, or Ponte del Diavolo—positively sus- 
pended in mid-air—spans the Serchio, that boils and foams over the 
rocks beneath. This bridge is a great feature in the landscape, and ex- 
cites the utmost wonder from its extraordinary altitude, the central arch 
being raised sixty feet above the water. From this point the road con- 
tinues to wind along the base of lofty forest-covered mountains, penetrating 
deeper and deeper into the bosom of the Apennines. A delicious coolness 
already tempers the former heat as the road plunges deeper among the 
surrounding woods. In front the heights appear to unite in a sort of 
basin, entirely shutting in the valley. The road is on the very edge 
of the river, artificially supported on a terraced embankment against the 
bluff sides of the rocks descending to the edge. The river Serchio, 
whose course has been hitherto followed, now turns off to the left up a 
broad and magnificent valley extending into the Lombard plains, bor- 
dered by lovely mountains on either side terminating in lofty peaks and 
precipitous rocks, marking the summits of La Pagna and the range of 
the Carrara mountains, while from the right flows down the Lima, to 
meet the rival soon destined to engulf it, at a point just visible, where 
“the meeting of the waters” takes place. Instead of the Serchio, the road 
now follows the course of the Lima, a much smaller river, bearing all the 
marks of a mountain torrent in its unequal depth, now just covering the 
stones, now forming deep eddies and pools under the rocky banks, fringed 
with feathering trees. The valley narrows extremely—precipitous moun- 
tains rise on either hand, ending in the white and calcined summit of 
Prato Fiorito, which encloses the prospect in a kind of horse-shoe. 

It is precisely when you cannot imagine where you are going, that one 
of the villages of the Bagni appears very opportunely to solve the mystery. 
Situated at a considerable elevation on the opposite mountain, and 
embosomed in the bright green of the chesnut-covered heights that 
surround it, stand a cluster of white houses shaded by acacia woods. 
Meanwhile our road—skirted by vineyards and gardens, beyond which, 
through chasms in the woods, numerous streams come rushing down in 
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pretty waterfalls—rapidly approaches the other village of Ponte a Ser- 
raglio, so called from the bridge, whose single arch crosses the Lima, 
and affords a convenient lounge for all possible grades of idlers. Now 
we are rattling through the well-paved streets of the little Borgo, some- 
thing between a village and small country town, most beautifully 
situated on either side of the river; the houses suspended, as it were, 
over the rocky banks, and shut in on all sides by lovely mountains. 
There is nothing more enchanting than the view from the bridge : 
the mountains, terraced near their base with luxuriant vineyards, shoot 
upwards in the most harmonious lines, the summits mantling with ches- 
nut forests, giving a charming softness to their forms ; while valleys open 
in different directions, revealing fresh and apparently never-ending scenes 
of the same romantic beauty. 

Ponte a Serraglio, situated midway between the two other villages 
lying right and left of Bagni Caldi and the Villa, is the central point of 
the Bagni di Lucca; and although not itself containing any mineral 
spring, is principally preferred as a residence from its greater convenience, 
Here the utmost coolness to be found in Italy may be enjoyed during the 
months of July and August, as the sun disappears full two hours earlier 
than elsewhere. From the extreme height of the mountains and the 
narrowness of the valley, mosquitoes are unknown; while the rushing 
Lima carries off all damp or unwholesome exhalations in its rapid current, 
cools the atmosphere, and delights the ear with its never-ending murmur. 
A propos, it is the noisiest river I know; perhaps the echoes of the moun- 
tains tend to increase this most agreeable quality on a sultry day, but if 
I lived on its immediate banks, I really think I never should be rightly 
awake, so lulling is the sound as it rushes over the rocks. 

The baths lie at an elevation of 555 feet above the level of the neigh- 
bouring Mediterranean, and the heat never execeds eighty degrees of 
Fahrenheit, which, added to the shortness of the time that old Sol forces 
his rays over the overshadowing mountains, renders it a place adapted 
beyond all others to dream away a delicious Italian summer im a luxuri- 
ous sort of existence exceedingly like Elysium. There is a curious 
mixture of the freedom of a country life with the restraints of the most 
aristocratic exclusiveness; a union, too, of luxury with simplicity in 
expenditure and appearance most paradoxical. Standing on the Ponte, 
the most magnificent equipages roll by with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of liveried servants and splendid horses worthy of Hyde Park, 
while parties of ladies appear mounted on donkeys, wearing large umbrella 
straw-hats, and princes and peasants lounge oa smoke pell-mell together, 
not one whit better dressed than each other; indeed, as the inhabitants of 
the Bagni are generally a handsome race, the peasants decidedly have 
the best of it. 

In that portion of the Ponte village first approached there is a large 
and handsome hotel, belonging to Pagnini, the great hotel-keeper of the 
Bagni, a sort of deputy grand-duke, far more useful and estimable than 
the usual Simon Pure, whom no one can endure. Various shops, among 
which is an English store, where everything is to be purchased, are 
found on this side, together with an excellent livery-stable from Florence, 
where capital riding-horses and carriages may be hired “ for a considera- 
tion.” But the other side of the bridge is decidedly the court-end, 
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and it is on this fertile ground that all the scandal and gossip, for 
which the Ponte is so renowned, arises. Here is the Piazza, a small 
space beside the river, bounded on one side by the post-office and the 
caffe, under whose verandah I would be afraid to tell what thousands 
of reputations have been sacrificed to the reigning goddess of mischief, 
Pandora, whose box is always in a perpetual state of opening in these 
regions. The remaining houses adjoining the caffé are let as lodgings 
at very exorbitant prices, considering their size and the rate of expen- 
diture in Italy. On the next side appears the second hotel belonging to 
Pagnini, a lofty house of many stories, where charming apartments may 
be had at moderate prices. On the fourth and remaining side appears 
the mysterious form of the Ponte,—a spot I afterwards learnt never to 
pass without a shudder, such an abomination of scandal lingers about it; 
where every step is watched, every look scanned, even one’s clothes 
canvassed, and the very form and fashion of one’s coiffure made the 
subject of minute and earnest discussion. I proposed that a certain witty 
friend of mine—Mr. M‘Dermott—in imitation of Ruskin, should write 
the history of the stones of that bridge, and make each relate the dread- 
ful tales they had heard in successive seasons ; but even he, the chief, 
par excellence, of cancan and gossip, professed his inability for such an 
overwhelming task. So the river flows on, and the Ponte stands without a 
chronicler courageous enough to call up the shades of those who have 
suffered unknown grief om mortification, exile and moral death, on that 
spot. 

M But to proceed with the outward and visible of the Bagni. Turning 
to the left, along the bank of the river, a row of clean, white houses 
conducts one to the other hotel belonging to Pagnini, the Europa, where 
he himself resides. The very mention of the house reminds me of his 
fat, punchy person, his red, jocund face and laughing eye, standing in the 
doorway, with a kindly word to all passers by, from the grand duchess in 
her carriage and four, to the poorest cripple begging a quattrino. All 
the world loves old Paguini, who is the very soul of the Bagni, and keeps 
things and people together in a wonderful way. He knows everybod 
and everything; and can do anything, from lending you 100/. to finding 
the quietest donkey for a sick child. His good-nature and obligingness 
are genuine and universal; decidedly, when we all have our due, he will 
be created Deputy Grand-Duke of the Bagni di Lucca. It is at this hotel 
the great table d’héte is held, where all the bea monde from the two 
other hotels collect as the clock strikes five, and are to be seen slowly 
approaching from all sides, with umbrellas and large hats, in recherché 
morning toilets, to taste the good things awaiting them, and make sar- 
castie observations on their neighbours’ manners and deportment, to be 
carefully digested at home into formidable tales of scandal, duly to be 
reported on the morrow at the caffe or the Ponte. 

Immediately adjoining the Europa Hotel, raised on a handsome plat- 
form, ascended by a double flight of steps, appears the Casino Reale, 
where the balls are held. It is an elegant building of dazzling whiteness, 
consisting of a single story, supported by columns, with a large portico ; 
spacious windows, with bright green jalousies, giving it a very cheerful 
appearance. It is extremely well laid out within, and during the govern- 
ment of the late Duke of Lucca some splendid entertainments took place 
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here; but no gambling is allowed under the present régime, Beyond 
are knots of villas beside the river, let to visitors ; on the slope of the hill 
is an hospital and chapel, erected by Prince Demidoff; while above are 
the baths of the Docce Basse, where patients rejoice in marble baths 
and mineral water boiling hot. There are altogether ten mineral springs 
at the various points, with pump-rooms, as we call them, at hand, 
the waters being composed of carbonic acid gas, sulphate of lime, mag- 
nesia, alumine, potash, muriate of soda, and oxide of iron, But, spite of 
this formidable array of ingredients, they are, medicinally, but little es- 
teemed, either internally or externally, and the Bagni owe their celebrity 
not to the waters, but to the lovely scenery amidst which the waters 
spring. Dr. C. is appointed physician to the baths by the court, but as 
far as the visitors are concerned his office is almost a sinecure. 

Above, on a lofty eminence bordering the valley on one side, and shaded 
by charming ann lies the village of the Bagni Caldi, much smaller than 
the Ponte, and not so favourite a situation on account of the tremendous 
hill on which it stands. It is approached by a zig-zag road running at 
the back of the Europa and the Casino, extremely shady and agreeable on a 
hot day. At the Bagni Caldi the court resides, often for four months 
at a time, in a great ugly building, absurdly small for their require- 
ments, but into which they manage to cram, on account of the fine 
view it commands of three distinct valleys. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more lovely than the prospect from the balcony running along the 
front of the palace, on which the grand duchess, unless driving out, is 
almost always to be seen with her children, In the rear of this tempo- 
rary palace are a few houses to be Jet, and another pump-room, with baths 
prepared for the duchess. 

We will now return to the Piazza at Ponte a Serraglio, and, turning to 
the right hand, describe the geography of that direction. There are two 
roads that lead to the Villa, each equally pretty, on either side of the 
river; but the shortest is along the same bank on which we are now 
standing, and is generally towards evening thronged with pedestrians and 
carriages. The distance may be a mile and a half, along a capital road, 
bordered by lovely trees covered with feathering red flowers, strewing 
the path with blossoms, I never saw anything more beautiful than these 
trees, but what they are called in English I do not know. On the left, 
a steep bank rises abruptly from the road, terraced with vineyards to the 
height of several hundred feet. Below rushes the river, broader here 
and more rocky than at the Ponte ; alow parapet wall protects the passers 
by, looking over which, on the opposite bank rise the wooded heights 
on whose summit stands Lugliano. Deep valleys separate the line of 
mountains winding among the lower hills, down which lovely rivulets and 
streams come pouring through romantic woody glens, dancing over the 
masses of rock that obstruct their passage, all seeking the Lima, the re- 
ceiver of these tributary streams. Each secluded valley is in itself a 
study of beautiful scenery, soft, harmonious in outline, and exquisitely 
green and fresh; but among the multitude of picturesque points of view 
many verdant passes are positively overlooked, from the impossibility of 
exploring each particular spot in these enchanting regions. 

I never shall forget, the first evening I arrived at the Bagni, wan- 
dering along this very road. I was freshly arrived from England, 
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and the seene appeared so fairy-like and enchanting, that I felt as if 
I were walking ina dream. ‘There was sufficient light to mark all the 
outlines of the surrounding mountains, while the river glided by, lit 

by the moon's rays, catching the waves and foam here and there, 
and tinging them with silvery brightness. The beautiful fire-flies (ae- 
ciole) were floating about the road and the trees by thousands, im all 
directions—now flying upwards, bright as a taper ; then, as they flapped 
their tiny wings, becoming instantly invisible. 1 thought of the Happy 
Valley of Rasselas. I felt convinced that this was the very’ place, 
and that the old Doctor must have beheld it in a vision. An atmo- 
sphere of poetry and romance breathed around ; peace hovered over 
a scene so heavenly, inhabited, as my imagination pictured, by a nobler 
and purer race of mortals than the common souls who lived on the 
prosaic plains. Here sorrow or suffering could never penetrate ; these 
valleys must be consecrated to all that was good, great, and beautiful—a 
heaven on earth I painted it, for every step opened out some fresh scene 
of beauty, some feature I had not yet observed. Such were my dreams on 
my first arrival ; but as far as the inhabitants, and the peacefulness, and the 
celestial serenity, and all that went, I certainly was rapidly undeceived. 
Here all was beautiful save the inhabitants, and they alone destroyed the 
enchantment, bringing the contentions, the bitterness, the sorrows, the 
meanness, and the intrigues of the outer world, into a retreat where 
nature had decreed that all should be tranquillity and peace. 

But I will confine myself to my first delightful impressions, and pro- 
ceed. On either side of this road various charming summer residences, em- 
bosomed in the trees and the rising hills (perfect green nests, shady and re- 
freshing to the eye), present themselves, and are annually let to visitors. 
This is the favourite situation, and a good house, completely furnished, 
may be obtained for about forty pounds for the season. Here the Villa Bro- 
derick is situated, enshrouded in trees; lying low, on the very margin of 
the river, it looks more like some temple dedicated to the Nereids than 
any mortal habitation—the house scarcely visible amid the leafy shroud 
around it. Farther on, up a rising road to the left, is the English 
church, a square, handsome building in the Venetian style. A little above, 
on the same road, is a large gloomy mass of buildings, once the grand 
ducal palace, but now shut up, the present family preferring the more 
extensive view and cheerful situation of the Bagni Caldi. 

Following the high road we soon arrive at the Villa, where number- 
less houses of various sizes and pretensions offer themselves to notice, 
almost all with beautiful gardens sloping down to the river side. There 
is a melancholy air, however, about the Villa, in which neither of the other 
villages share, which always made me dislike it, spite of the excellent hotels, 
and the good shops of all descriptions, and the many pretty houses it 
contains. In size it stands next to the Ponte, and every English eom- 
fort may be ed here necessary for a family. The houses ail let, 
and yet it looks desolate and uninhabited; one cannot exactly say why, 
but so itis. Beyond the long street forming the village the road turns 
sharp down to the right, over a bridge. Crossing the Lima, along the 
opposite side, through beautiful overhanging woods, along which I pur- 
pose conducting the reader on some future occasion, my intention in this 


introductory chapter being simply to present the prominent features of 
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the Bagni and their locality in an intelligible manner, in order to render 

any future description comprehensible to the reader who is yet unfortu- 

nate enough not to have visited one of the loveliest spots in all-beautiful 

Italy. 

Tn mentioning the general particulars of the Bagni life, I must make 
honourable mention of the ponies, which are excellent, in great numbers, 
and extremely cheap, a man and horse being procured for about two shillings 
for a long ride either in the romantic tracks along the mountains, or on 
the level ground below, where the roads are all so excellent one might 
fancy oneself transported into a nobleman’s park. As soon as the sun 
sinks behind the mountain-tops, about five o’clock, a deep shade over- 
spreads the whole district, when groups of equestrians gallop about in all 
directions. 

The roads, too, rapidly fill with elegantly-dressed ladies—for the French 
fashions are as much regarded here as in their native Paris—accompanied 
by the lords of the creation, rejoicing in tremendous displays of beard, 
whisker, and imperials; as to dress, got up as much as possible in the bri- 
gand style. The ladies wear large hats of Leghorn straw, or Swiss or Nice, 
fashion, with streamers fantastic and pretty, and assimilating well with 
the sylvan scenery: fans, too, are in great request, and no one, however 
humble, is to be seen without this appendage always in active use. An 
Italian woman could not talk without her fan, which she whirls about un- 
ceasingly, while the English visitors endeavour to imitate these pretty 
graces to the best of their ability—hence arises a perpetual fluttering and 
buzzing of fans, in-doors and out, wherever you go. 

The two seasons I spent here not a house was unlet, and the hotels 
were crammed; although certainly, as far as society went, it was in- 
credible what the people did with themselves, and where they hid; for 
parties there were scarcely any, and sociability there was none—the 
Italians not mixing with the English because they were so ill-natured—(a 
true bill, in sober truth)—while the English shuddered at the Italians 
because they were Italians, so immoral, and then they did not know 
who their fathers and grandfathers might have been. The Americans 
visited among themselves; and the new converts, of whom there 
were several families, mixing with no one at all, but going about in 
the most solitary manner, with dolorous, mortified faces, grievous 
to behold. The only person they condescended to know was the grand- 
duchess, who, being a bit of a dévote, took them under her especial 
chaperonage. 

Why the English abroad are generally so dreadfully repulsive and un- 
sociable I cannot divine. They really look as if they hated themselves 
and all mankind. Instead of being softened by the beauteous scenes 
around them, they appear determined to envelop themselves in their 
own pride and morgue as with an impenetrable mantle. On this account 
they are almost universally disliked in Italy, while French, Germans, and 
Russians are sought after and fé‘ed. Perhaps it is ignorance of the 
language which partly occasions this absurd hauteur and distance, as our 
countrymen generally are renowned for their deplorable deficiencies as lin- 
guists. From whatever cause, the fact is as I have stated, and I would 
only request any doubters on the subject to visit the English congregation 
at the Bagni to convince themselves of the truth of my assertion. Here, 
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in the very house of God, people of the same nation meet together in a 
distant land, look at each other like so many dragons, and assume gene- 
rally a haughty and disdainful front quite disgusting to see. Cold, super- 
cilious, and unbending, they say their prayers and look defiance at their 
neighbours, an assemblage of the most repulsive-looking individuals I ever 
beheld. Heaven (say I) defend me from my countrymen and women 
abroad! They have left all their good qualities on the other side of the 
Channel, and therefore I make it a rule carefully to avoid them. 


I must now introduce my readers to society such as I found it at 
the Bagni, and describe the sort of life all the world leads in this charm- — 
ing retreat. The heat of the weather, even here, prevents all possibility 
of getting out until the afternoon ; and, in fact, so powerfully inclines 
one to sleep during the day, that even the most wakeful can scarcely 
resist the temptation. As to the Italians—ever a somnolent people when 
not under strong excitement—they lie stretched on the walls and against 
the houses, full in the rays of the sun, wrapt in a state of profound 
repose, while the ladies and gentlemen enjoy their siesta at home in a 
more genteel fashion. Not a living soul is to be seen during the heat of 
the day; but we will suppose that five o’clock approaches, that the sun 
has already sunk behind the mountain-tops, and that all the world is 
beginning to rouse. Let us stroll down to the Piazza and see what is 
going on. On our road we pass various elegant equipages, mostly 
belonging to old maids, of which there are a prodigious number here, 
which may partly account for the extraordinary amount of gossip always 
circulating. Each of the occupants of the carriages have a kind of “ noli 
me tangere” look that at once betrays them as being English—a for- 
bidding, haughty scowl that there can be no mistake about. On they 

ive in their magnificence along the lovely banks of the Lima, under the 
shadow of the Apennines, but as thoroughly national in ideas and pre- 
judices as if they never had left the sound of Bow-bells; although, to my 
certain knowledge, many of these people have passed a lifetime on the 
Continent. 

The band is playing lively airs under the acacias on the Piazza, which 
is crowded with company, some standing on the balconies, others leaning 
out of window, while numbers cluster under the verandah of the caffe, 
where each party, seated at a small table, eat ices and fan themselves— 
both very profitable occupations in hot weather. The men—their faces 
covered with hair—lounge about smoking, or lolling on the benches 
placed in front of the caffe. Even the English are thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of assuming beard and moustache in Italy. Every 
one endeavours to look as assassin-like as possible: slouch hats, mys- 
terious cloaks draped a I’antique, and inconceivable jackets flung over 
one shoulder with the arms dangling, are considered the most effective 
and favourite costumes. Numbers of carriages are ranged among 
the crowd filled with gaily-dressed ladies, who also chat, and laugh, and 
eat ices. There is the pretty Venetian countess, with her suggestive 
eyes, in a very dashing turn-out. Dr. , a fine, tall, dark-haired 
man, who, it is whispered, has decidedly a tendre in that quarter, 
is in close conversation with her, to the evident disgust of two other 
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gentlemen sitting in the carriage beside her. Then there are a party 
of English ladies, frank and pleasant-looking, who nod and smile 
to all they know, which, being a rarity, is quite refreshing to behold. 
Loftily gazing from a bulconied window appears a most unpleasant- 
looking old lady, wearing a sandy wig, of sour and discontented 
aspect, Mrs. , who, being far too aristocratic to visit any one 
of the visitors, has the more time disengaged to remark all, that 
asses. Woe betide the unlucky lady who comes under the range of 
Mrs. ’s vision ; if she eats an ice there is a hidden motive for it, and 
if she speaks to a gentleman it is neither more nor less than an assigna- 
tion. How I hated that abominable Mrs. , always sitting at that 
window, peering through her spectacles! Above are a party of Americans. 
A white, melancholy countenance among them has caused much comment 
at the Bagni. Mrs. , with her daughters, was left at Florence by 
her husband during a lengthened absence in Germany. Florence is 
not certainly the very place in all the world most adapted for the resi- 
dence of a solitary lady, with pretensions to beauty. Mrs. soon 
discovered that it is not ‘‘ good for man” or woman to live alone, and lost 
her heart to , the ménage going on very comfortably until 
the husband returned, who, on arriving, found his place so exceedingly 
well filled, that in fact it was evident nobody wanted him at all; but he, 
being a choleric little person, did not understand finding himself de trop 
in his own house, so he and the gentleman came to high words, and the 
lady and her lord henceforth never met except in public. The whole 
oma came to the Bagni, where the faithful cavaliere servente followed 
uis lady fair, bringing his drag—which stands below at this moment, 
drawn up in the Piazza, from which he is looking up at Mrs. , 
es making signs for her and her daughters to descend and take a 
ve. 

Mounted on a spirited horse, which he does not seem quite sure about 
managing, is Prince Ruspoli, the richest young nobleman in Italy, and 
whose mother, being a Bourbon, is considered little less than of royal 
birth. Like all his countrymen, there is a certain ffeminate air about 
him, very unlike the manly bearing we English eadmire; but he is 
good-natured and affable, making himself very agreeable in society. 
That tall, statuesque-looking young man speaking to him is Prince 
Colonna, who only wants the toga to make a complete Roman, so strongly 
is the antique type visible in his chiselled features. Unlike Ruspoli, he 
is proud and distant, only mixing with those of equal or superior rank 
to himself. Under the verandah of the caffé there stands a slender, 
pleasant-looking man, who knows every one, and is welcomed by all. 
He flits about like a butterfly from group to group, always causing a 
laugh, by his piquant observations, wherever he appears. That is Mr. 
M‘Dermott, the gossip par excellence of the Bagni, who knows every- 
thing, from the swallow on the house-top to the cedar of Lebanon, in the 
way of scandal. ‘Take care you don’t tell him anything you wish to 
conceal, or you will repent it. At present he is closely engaged with 
Miss , who sits beside her friend Mrs. ——, that most kind and 


























hospitable lady, whose good qualities want no gilding from my pen, for 
all the world acknowledge and kiss her sceptre as ‘‘ Queen of the Baths.” 
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has the remains of much beauty, and M‘Dermott will be 
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charmed if you insinuate that something of a flirtation is going on be- 
tween them ; for he is loud im his admiration of her somewhat mature and 
rounded charms. 

Seated at one of the tables is that veteran blue-stocking, Mrs. , 
now grown old and somewhat passée in comparison with her former 
brilliant self. She lives at Florence, where she receives largely, and is 
much respected. Here, at the Baths, she passes her time principally in 
playing whist, and riding out on a donkey alone among the hills. A 
circle of men are assembled round her: , the dilettante pub- 
lisher, who always travels with his own cook—the quartos and octavos 
having secured him so ample a fortune that he can now mock at “ the 
Row,” and would not care if “the trade” was all smashed like an ex- 
cursion train ; then there is Mr. B., the amateur poet, and two or three 
more—all, in fact, who are literary, gathered round Mrs. , as in 
duty bound to their liege sovereign and lady. The pretty Baroness 
, her fair face peeping out of a very gay bonnet, seated by her 
French duenna, is the honey round which all the young men cluster. 
She is very elegant and distinguée, and like all unmarried foreign ladies, 
especially in Italy, singularly modest and reserved in deportment. Being 
au heiress, she receives no end of attention, and is decidedly the leading 
signorina here. 

By the side of the handsome widow, Mrs. , is seated old : 
who cannot (it has been ascertained by those curious in such mat- 
ters) be five minutes in a single woman’s company without offering 
himself for her acceptance. He has a special partiality for widows, who 
are more easily approached than timid young ladies, and has been refused 
so many times, that he now despairs of finding what he is so anxious to 

—a wife. Ever in search of what he calls the three T’s—*“ Tin, 
Talents, and Temper”’—he wanders from one gay scene to another, a 
solitary old bachelor, and consoles himself with driving about in his car- 
riages, of which he possesses three (to suit the various seasons), all the 
prettiest ladies trying to make believe that they are very much in love 
with him—a difficult matter, truly, seeing that he is positively as ugly as 
an ogre ; and, with a nose the very facsimile of Dombey’s friend, Major 
Bagstock, only wanting “the native” to make him the living image of 
that character. A very different specimen of old age appears in the 
venerable Cavalier Trenta, now on the borders of eighty, a calm, dignified- 
looking old man, whose grey hairs are a crown of glory to his aged 
brow. A member of one of the noblest families of Lucca, he has long 
held an appointment about court, and is the director of the balls at the 
Casino, where he distinguishes himself by his urbanity and humorous 
love of enjoyment. All the world knows and respects old Cavalier 
Trenta, who has been identified with the Bagni beyond the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. A tall, red-faced man has just seized M‘Dermott 
by the button ; they are well matched as a pair of gossips, and are 
doubtless, by their low voices and smothered laughter, discussing some 
rare piece of mischief. 

Just while the crowded Piazza is most erammed, and the band is play- 
ing the loudest, an outrider appears, announcing the advent of the court. 
In an open carriage-and-four appear the grand-duke and duchess ; she is a 
fat, fair, good-natured-looking woman, with a smile and bow to all, but ill- 
dressed and undignified in appearance ; while Leopold the Second is the 
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most hideous of mortals, his face fringed with white hair, with a stolid, 
stupid expression in every feature ; he never smiles, and generally looks 
half asleep. A more undignified pair it would be difficult to find than 
the present sovereigns of Tuscany. Opposite to them are a couple of 
fat German-looking children, the oungest hopes of the family; heavy, 
inanimated little creatures, cntieely wanting the graceful cheerfulness of 
childhood. 

As the carriage passes every hat is raised in silence, but not a sound 
welcomes the sovereign, who is hated by the Italians since his political 
tergiversations, which have ended by his withdrawing “ the glorious con- 
stitution” of which they all were so proud. They scow! at him under 
their eyebrows with ominous looks of hate, and many a little knot is 
found among the brigand-looking men to discuss politics, as soon as the 
Piazza is free. Following the first carriage comes a second, containing 
the two elder young princes,—pale, womanish-looking youths, timid 
enough to start at their own shadows, and certainly not likely, by 
their warlike deeds, to liberate prostrate Italy. From so degenerate 
a stock no good can be expected. The present family are deplorably 
wanting in every personal and physical quality necessary for a sovereign, 
and appear only to wear the crown that they may entrust its powers and 
responsibilities to ministers and foreign minions, whose injudicious coun- 
sels alienate the people from their ruler, and accumulate a long score of 
wrongs, hatred, and revenge, one day to be wiped out in blood. 

A third carriage contains the dowager grand-duchess, widow of the 
late sovereign, and the gobba, or deformed princess, a miserable little 
object, sister to the present duke. Although the grand-duke has three 
times as many palaces as Queen Victoria, all spacious, magnificent, 
and delightfully placed in various beautiful localities, it is the un- 
comfortable foreign fashion for the whole family, in all its ramifica- 
tions, to live together: an arrangement certain of producing domestic 
misery and disunion, and entirely destructive of matrimonial happi- 
ness. Opposite these two princesses are seated two ladies of the court 
—fat, punchy Germans, most hideous to look upon—who, following 
the example set by the grand-duchess, are as dowdily dressed as possible. 
At last the court has threaded its way through the Piazza, and is gone, a 
relief to everybody, for meeting those royal carriages becomes a complete 
infliction. The court are eternally riding, driving, or being paraded in 
portantini chairs (a seat placed on poles carried by two men); and as at 
whatever hour one goes out, or whichever direction one takes, one is sure 
of meeting them in different detachments at least a dozen times in the 
day, and as they always (even the children on the donkeys) bow—and 
one is expected to draw up and respectfully return their salute—encounter- 
ing them becomes at last a perfect nuisance. 

Now that we have lingered in the Piazza long enough to observe some 
of the notabilities of the little world around us, let us hasten away from 
the clamour of the drums and fifes, the smell of cigars, and the fits of 
human voices, and penetrate into the primeval forests extending so tempt- 
ingly on every side. Proceeding along the pretty promenade to the village 
of the Villa, and crossing the bridge that spans the Lima, we are at last 
in solitude and quiet. Turning to the left, along the rocky bank of the 
river, dashing below with all the impetuosity of a Highland burn, the 
road skirts the base of the mountains under the shadow of the noblest 
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chesnut woods. Each turn unfolds some fresh vista in the romantic valley. 
The opposite side is clad with vineyards, planted among the masses of 
rock, blue lines of far-off mountain-tops, visible through the breaks in 
the hills, shut in the distance, while above an unbroken azure canopy en- 
closes the whole scene. There is a stillness, a calm repose in this valley, 
indescribable—a language of the woods and the mountains, speechless, 
and yet how far more eloquent than words. Heavy rain having fallen 
within the last few days, the Lima has swollen into a dignified river, and 
filled every little water-course and rivulet that furrows the surface of the 
hills. Small streams innumerable come coursing down through the 
woods, forcing their way over the fine herbage, and producing the prettiest 
effect among the overhanging branches. Mile after mile this lonely road 
continues almost on a dead level, until after ‘about six miles, near the 
Fabbrica, the valley assumes a sterner character. The hills on the 
opposite side rise more precipitously, while in front a pile appears 
mounting to the clouds in wild, fantastic forms. The colouring of these 
mountains is not their least beauty ; as evening approaches they assume 
a delicate tint of roseate pink, scarcely natural in its brilliancy, while 
deep blue and purple shadows mark every rocky defile and ravine in their 
scathed sides. These hues, contrasting with the surrounding green of 
the woods and the clear blue of the sky, produce the most magical com- 


.bination of colours. Arrived at the Fabbrica (or mill) bank, a fine 


waterfall appears gushing forth from the rocks, falling into the Lima 
beneath in a pillar of silvery foam, feathering alders and deep-coloured 
ilex-trees overshadowing and partly concealing the upper course of 
the torrent. The echo of the falls among the hills is most delightful ; 
there is a soft lulling sound that soothes one’s very soul like the 
softest notes of music, “striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound.’’ It is the articulate tongue which Nature speaks when 
in her gentlest mood—the appropriate expression of the majestic beauty 
ee to every heart not utterly dead to such gentle in- 
uences. 


II. 
Pic-Nic to Prato Fiorito. 


OnE of the pleasantest features of society at the Bagni are the different 
riding parties, constantly arranged among the visitors to various interest- 
ing localities in the vicinity. There is a perfect ease, and absence from 
the usual forms of conventional restraint, that is very agreeable; those 
who like each other’s society naturally fall in together, and enjoy a confi- 
dential chat undisturbed, without fear of scandal. Lovers may pair off 
in sentimental abstraction, and are soon lost sight of among the chesnut 
woods and the overhanging rocks, while sober, quiet, conversable people 
jog along on the excellent and sure-footed ponies, which abound to over- 
flowing at all the three villages, admire the lovely scenery, talk scandal 
or politics, as they please, and enjoy an excellent meal at the conclusion 
of the ride. One of the favourite resorts for these pic-nic parties is Prato 
Fiorito, situated in the highest range of mountains, at the back of the 
Bagni Caldi, five miles from the Ponte. It is three hundred feet high, 
and supposed to be of volcanic formation; indeed, the boiling springs 
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that gush forth at the Bagni are said, by tradition, to rise under its 
flowery sides. But this is mere supposition, though a pretty theory. 

Hitherto my mountain excursions had been almost solitary, but on this 
occasion a party was formed, and we were all invited by the Signora ’ 
—I beg her pardon, the contessa, I mean,—to assemble at her villa 
at the Bagni Caldi, as the fair lady herself contemplated an ascent in one 
of the portantini, a species of arm-chair, carried on trestles by strong 
men. On entering the saloon, we found the whole company assem- 
bled, and the fair hostess herself seated in a poltrona, as a peculiarly easy 
kind of arm-chair is styled in Italy. The conversation dropped as we 
entered, the countess rose, and advanced towards us. 

‘“‘ Ben venute, ben venute, dear friends,” exclaimed she, kissing us on 
both cheeks; ‘“‘ we were just speaking of you. How are you? well, I 
trust, and feeling equal to undertake this herculean cuniiiian to the 
summit of our highest mountains.” I assured her we were in perfect 
health. ‘How happy am I,” exclaimed she, “‘to hear it. Count, do 
you not see my friends?” whispered she, in Italian. ‘ Salute them, I 
beg, instantly.”’ A command which put the poor gentleman into such a 
flutter that he tumbled over a footstool, at which little accident his wife 
reddened with anger. ‘But be seated, pray,” said she (the little matri- 
monial scena over). “ Where will you be placed? Here is a comfortable 
chair—no, the sofa, with this delightfully soft cushion, worked for me by 
that cara amica, the Princess , to whom I dedicated my last 
sonnet. So, that will do. Now I shall order breakfast, as you are 
arrived. I only waited for you, to bid the patient cow pour down its 
milky stream into the syllabub, and for our little Gigi to draw the rich 
cream from the cool milk. We are to have a real English breakfast— 
frugal, but sweet ; home-made bread, curds-and-whey, syllabub and tea. 
No coffee—no omelets—no wine—no cutlets. Signori,” continued she, 
turning to a knot who were standing together, “the count is in despair 
at my arrangements, and says you will be starved; but it is wholesome— 
it will do you good, for a full meal before mounting the hills under a 
southern sun is e 

‘* Anima mia!” meekly interrupted the count, looking, however, very 
nervous at his temerity, “had we not better order breakfast? it is half- 
past eight, I declare.” 

‘My soul” glanced at him fiercely, astonished at his temerity in 
daring to interrupt her. 

“Ah!” sighed she, turning to me, “ in your company time is no more, 
and even a patent alarum would fail to remind me of its flight; but ‘ the 
count’ is right, and I will hasten to superintend our sylvan meal, I have 
been reading the ‘ Georgics,’ on purpose to be reminded of all the classical 
pastoral fare. Count,” continued she, in her most dulcet voice, turning 
towards the timid and scared-looking individual, who was supposed by a 
legal fiction to be her lord and master, “ take care of all my valued friends 
until I summon them to our humble collation. Adieu.” And kissing the 
ends of her fingers, the Signora P. withdrew, her rounded form so in- 
creased by tier above tier of flounces, that she with difficulty forced 
herself through the narrow-curtained door. 

I had now time to see who really were present, and speak to my other 
acquaintances, which, as long as our hostess was in the room I could not 
attempt ; she possessing the happy knack of appropriating the whole atten- 
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tion and conversation of whoever, for the time being, she selected as the 


sort of a whereon to hang the glittering embroidery of her 
fulsome and flowery speeches. 

There were about a dozen people assembled, who were all to join the 
party, which promised, from the assemblage, to be very pleasant. Fore- 
most a Count M., seated in the centre of the room, his fine bright 
eyes, omplexion, and classical features, set off by a profusion of black 
hair, ree him the look of an inspired poet. He was so abstracted, 
however, I had to address him twice before he heard me. He sat buried in 
a book ; but, when once roused, “‘ Oh! carissima mia, signora!” exclaimed 
he, “quanto mai mi rallegro divederla. Excuse my abstraction, but this 

irmg work, which the countess has put into my hands, has riveted my 
inmost soul. The wrongs of prostrate Italy are so eloquently pleaded.” 

“Va bene,” replied 1; “ read on, Signor Fanatico, while you can.’ 
And I turned to shake hands with the German baroness, as ae 
surrounded by gentlemen. Pretty Mrs. , too, was there, whose 
sweet Quaker face, and dear little mouth, seemed formed for kisses, 
until she opened it, when the broad coarseness of her American accent 
effectually destroyed the illusion. Still, such a kind, amiable creature 
must be liked, spite of her “guesses,” and her “laws!” and her “ diffi- 
culties,” which were innumerable, as everything, even to a headache, was 
so denominated by her. Her husband was not present, for, from an un- 
fortunate habit contracted in the New World, of constantly chewing 
tobacco, of which he consumes many pounds a week, he renders himeclf 
quite unfit for society, and, as his pretty wife says, “Josh wants a full 
week before he is company-rigged.” Then there was that incompre- 
hensible but agreeable M‘Dermott, who, as soon as our hostess had 
disappeared, nearly killed me with laughter by his quiet but adroit 
imitation of her manner; and Mr. B., nonchalant and quiet .as ever, 
looking extremely as if he had not gone to bed at all, in order to avoid 
what he so much detests, early rising. Dr. C., too, I was glad to see, 
formed one of the circle, he being one of the Sow Italians I knew who 
se quiet gentlemanlike manners to an excellent heart; his whole life 

aving been passed as court physician to the reigning family, his manners 
are formed in the most perfect mould of consummate good breeding. 

“Well, dottore mio,” said I, as he seated himself by me, “this is 
quite unexpected, for you are about the last person I should have expected 
to see. How have you got a holiday from the grand duchess, and for- 
gotten your hospital? and what fresh charms has the signora, your 
former enemy, acquired in your eyes, that she has influenced you, of all 
people, to ride to Prato Fiorito ?”° 

“Seusi,” replied he, “let me answer your questions one at a time, 
per pieti. Sua altezza has left the Bagni for a few days ; the hospital 
can do without me one morning ; then, if the contessa duet in her 
girlish boldness, tumble down a precipice and break a leg or an arm, I 
shall at least not refuse my medical aid. So, in somma, | positively 
am going to the summit of the Prato.” 

“* Do you really like that black doctor ?” whispered M‘Dermott to me. 

“Yes,” said I, “I really do like Dr. C. I think him a delightful 
companion. You are jealous, voila tout ; but you will have enough to do 
in taking care of the signora in her chair ; she has fixed on you to be her 
companion. How I pity you! Pray be prepared for a fainting fit, and 
provide yourself with large pockets for butterflies and beetles, and 
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minerals, and flowers ; for you know, when she is on the mountains, the 
dear creature strays so, when the poetic fury inspires her, that she 

uires watching, lest the strength of her imagination and the weakness 
of her legs lead her down some precipice.”’ 

“‘ By the powers, though, she shan’t make a fool of me. The old girl 
may ‘stray’ if she likes, but I am not going to be her train-holder. How 
I do detest her Italianised affectations! But one must be civil to her for it ; 
it is the only house this year where one gets a little pleasant society in 
this deucedly stupid place.” 

“M‘Dermott,” said B., “have you breakfasted ? By Jove, I have, 
for I well knew the sort of meals oue gets at the countess’s—regular 
Barmecide feasts ; plenty of dishes with nothing on them. I have had a 
good beefsteak at Giacomo’s, The mountain air gives one an appetite, 
and I have brought a couple of capital chicken-pies and some excellent 
Bologna sausages for my share of the eatables.”’ 

‘“‘ Here is the man who pretends to be a poet!” exclaimed M‘Dermott. 
“Why, my good fellow, take example by Count M. here, who is at this 
moment no nearer to the earth than Byron when he wrote ‘ Childe 
Harold ;’ even you ought to nourish yourself with rosy dew, and make 
salads of flowering hair-bells and hyacinths, and fatten on contemplation 
and the beauties of Italian scenery. Why, don’t you hear we are to 
have a meal of classical simplicity founded on the Georgics, as translated 
economically by our hostess herself? Chicken-pies, Giacomo’s, and beef- 
steaks! B., I blush for you!” 

“ No one ever wrote on an empty stomach yet ; and I never heard that 
Byron stinted his appetite, although he wished the poor ladies to starve. 
But we shall be very late if we don’t soon start. Look at the wretched 
count; he is making up for his early rising by snoozing on the sofa. 
What a rage the lady-wife will be in when she sees him! She'll box 
his ears with Virgil, as sure as fate.”’ 

“‘ Had we not better rouse him ?” said I; “it is nearly nine o’clock. 
We are losing time sadly.” 

‘Oh, vat, vat have I done?” exclaimed the baroness. “ Vill you, 
madame, help me to mend this mistake ? Look at this china vase vich I 
take up to admire, is so ver pretty, when, guter himmel! it fall in two 
in mine hand. I have no broke it ; indeed, not I.”’ 

As we were endeavouring to replace the broken pieces, the curtains 
were withdrawn with a theatrical crash, the small door thrown violently 
open, a tremendous gong sounded, so near as almost to break the drum of 
one’s ears, and the countess herself appeared, to announce that “ the 
refection was served,” followed by two serving-men wearing old livery 
coats, far too large, trimmed with faded-gold lace, looking extremely 
like a transfer from the count’s courier wardrobe. As we were all col- 
lected round the baroness, endeavouring to rectify what she had done, 
except the poor count, who, happily unconscious, had sunk fast into a 
corner of the sofa, and was snoring audibly,— 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” said the countess, rather tartly. ‘I thought 
to have found you all impatience for the sylvan repast awaiting you.” 

“Oh, madame, pray, pardon my gaucherie. I have knocked down 
half this china—vat you call it? But it was already broken.” 

“ Yes,” replied our hostess, “ sweet friend, allay your annoyance, the 
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vase was broken; but the hand of friendship had placed the fragments 

ther. That vase has been cracked ever sinte the day that our 
beloved, but now, alas! departed friend, the Duchess Gualtieri, was with 
us, whose blessed spirit three years ago left its tenement of clay to seek a 
home among the starry skies. During the time she honoured with her 
presence my villa near Rome, she accidentally broke it while arranging 
some flowers culled in the woods, and I have never since, out of a senti- 
mental regard for her memory, parted from the fragments, or allowed them 
to be repaired. I consecrated her memory, too, in a sonnet, which is 
bound up in my collected works.”’ 

Dr. C. raised his eyebrows significantly at this sentimental explana- 
tion of the cracked basin. I actually was obliged to turn aside to hide 
my laughter ; and M‘Dermott -fell to violently caressing the little lap- 
dog Tiny. 

“Count!” cried the lady, in a voice so shrill that the poor gentleman 
seemed to recognise the accents in his sleep. ‘Count! is this the way 
you take charge of my friends? I am shocked!” 

“< My dear—my love,’ ” replied he, suddenly rousing himself; ‘ you 
know it was very late last night, and you would not let me go to bed till 
I had decorated the tables,” began the peccant husband. But quickly 
silenced by a glance of fury, he meekly held his peace. 

‘‘ Ladies—gentlemen,” said the Countess S., “the board is spread; do 
you not hear the gong ?” 

Indeed, we did; and every one hastened as speedily as possible through 
the narrow door. I fell to the share of the count, who looked paler, 
thinner, and more wo-begone than ever after his recent castigation ; his 
lady seized on B., whose literary talents, made them, as she expressed it, 
‘‘ sympathetic souls ;” and the Test brought up the rear. The dining- 
room was like all the rooms at the villa, small and dreadfully encumbered 
with furniture; it looked cold and damp, and was much in want of 
windows. ‘The walls, painted in fresco in a somewhat washy style, dis- 
play ed pastoral expanses of pea-green scenery, , Shepherd, and sheep ; ; and, 
in the centre compartment, the genius of poetry descending in a vision 
to a sleeping nymph in curls, who certainly was intended ‘to represent 
that modern Sappho, our hostess ; though she modestly denied the fact, 
with a complacent smirk. 

On the present occasion the small room was nearly filled by the table, 
which literally groaned under the weight of crockery with which it was 
laden. Mr. B. was right in prognosticating a frugal repast; for at 
first I imagined that the collation consisted in vases of flowers, so plenti- 
fully were they disposed around, in about the proportion of one to each 
person, with a large central group. But on examination I discovered 
some small dishes, peeping out here and there among the leaves, singu- 
larly unsubstantial in quality. Hard-boiled eggs, apples, salad, small 
pieces of cheese, custards, grapes, minute sandwiches—the promised 
syllabub, in very slender glasses—the only thing looking substantial 
being a couple of huge loaves, flanking the large flower-vase in the 
centre ; but what were they among so many ? At sight of this parti- 
cularly pastoral cheer, the countenance of the gentlemen visibly sank, 
and M‘Dermott managed to express his dissatisfaction by a ridiculous 
grimace ; our hostess was, however, all glorious. 
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The repast over, we all re-entered the saloon, and preparations for the 
start began in good earnest. The ponies were assembled at the door, and 
the portantini for our literary hostess was also in waiting. That lady, after 
a few moments’ retirement, emerged from her bower equipped for the moun- 
tains. On her head she wore a wide-awake hat, ornamented with vast 
plumes of black ostrich feathers, reaching to her waist behind, and mixing 
in strange confusion with her greyish curls—for the countess belonged to 
that uncertain period when age already disputes with youth for mastery. 
A close-fitting jacket of crimson velvet displayed her form to the fullest 
advantage, while below appeared a mass of flounces only to be com- 
pared to line after line of breakers in a stormy sea. The petticoat being 
cut extremely short, displayed feet of immense proportions in black-velvet 
boots, fringed and tasselled with silver. Following this singular appari- 
tion appeared the down-cast figure of her unhappy maid, so loaded with 
pillows, cushions, parasols, and a large basket, that it was impossible to 
see more of her than her face. 

‘‘You are sure, now, that everything is in the basket, Hagar?” said 
the lady. ‘* You know how irreparable any forgetfulness would be. Ah, 
my friends,” said she, in a sentimental tone, turning to us, who all stood 
gazing at her in an astonishment she evidently mistook for admiration, 
‘this is a great undertaking P 

“Yes, indeed, for the wretched portantini,” whispered M‘Dermott. 
‘‘ Poor devils, how I pity them, to have the dragging of that Xantippe 
and her draperies up the mountains !” 

“Gentlemen, will you assist me?” And, supported by the whole 
array of men, she descended the steps of the portico with a dramatic air. 
After some little delay she was fairly placed in the chair. ‘‘ Mr. M‘Der- 
mott,” said she, “ you will, I hope, walk beside my chair, and solace the 
long hours of the ascent with your Hibernian vivacity. Hagar,’’ to her 
maid, ‘ of course, you will keep close. Count—carino prezioso—where 
are you?” 

‘* Here, love,” replied that gentleman, emerging from a small side- 
room presenting a singular spectacle, being, spite of the heat, clothed in 
au immense cloak or tabarro, with a white hat and a blue veil. 

“ Grazie al cielo,” said the dottore, “she is off—che donna mensog- 
niera. Now, signora, let me help you on your pony, and try to 
obliterate all the folly to which we Sais listened, by a little agreeable 
conversation. Your society will make amends for all I have endured at 
the table of that pazza, and I trust I may be of use in explaining and 
pointing out to you the varied beauties of our route.” 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER §EX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sir NATHANIEL. 


. .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love's Labour's Losi, 
Act UL Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


IV.—Sr. CHarLes BorroMeEo. 


Every bullet has its billet. So believes that communis sensus of the 
world which finds its aptest expression in a proverb. So believed, no 
doubt, the turbulent monk who billeted a bullet against the person of 
Carlo Borromeo, with intent to do him the most grievous bodily harm a 
bullet can, or is designed to, effect. But in this instance the Church 
Reformer—meaning the real one, San Carlo—wore a charmed life ; and 
the opposition Church Reformer—meaning the monk Farina, for he too 
set up for one in his way, that way being to rid the perturbed Church 
of its cardinal troubler, and purge it of his presence by an 7te, missa est 
in leaden t misdirected his billet, albeit he did send his bullet 
home. The direction put upon the billet by its unscrupulous sender was 
—to the heart of hearts of Carlo Borromeo, Archbishop, that troubler of 
the stagnant peace of monkish malcontents. It miscarried. So far at 
least as that the bullet, though it found a lodgment in the Archbishop’s 
vesture, as he knelt before the altar at evening prayer,* dropped, a harm- 





° “ When from the assassin’s arm the bullet sped, 
He blench’d not, nor his deep devotions stopt; 
‘ Be not dismay’d in heart!’ the anthem said, 
He rose—the bullet from his vestment dropt!” 


Such is one of the supplementary stanzas appended by Mr. Ainsworth to his 
“free translation” of the Admirable Crichton’s Latin “Elegy on the Cardinal 
Carlo Borromeo.” The following note is added to illustrate the incident in ques- 
tion : 

“ The ecclesiastical reformation effected by Saint Charles met, as was natural, 
with considerable opposition on the part of the corrupt and disorderly priesthood, 
and he became the object of their bitterest animosity. ‘Les plus opposés a la 
réforme,’ writes M. Tabauraud, ‘suscittrent un frére Furina, qui se posta i 
entrée de la chapelle archi¢épiscopale ot le Saint Prélat faisait sa pritre avec 
toute sa maison; et, au moment oi |’on chantait cette antienne, Non turbetur cor 
vestrum neque formidet, assassin, ¢loigné seulement de cing ou six pas, tire un‘coup 
d’arquebuse sur Saint Charles, 4 genoux devant l’autel. A ce bruit, le chant 
cessa, le consternation est générale; le Saint, sans s’émouvoir, fait signe de con- 
tinuer la priére: il se croyait cependant bless¢é mortellement, et offrait & Dicu le 
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less thing, to the ground, when he arose—its mission frustrated, its mur- 

derous object signally reversed. For in fact that musket-shot was the 

ruin of the Humiliati brotherhood who authorised it, and what the pro- 

fane might call a godsend for the prelate it was meant to slay. Man 

proposes, God disposes. Farina’s bullet had its billet, but not as he pro- 

ves It was, in the issue, the making (so to speak) of the obnoxious 
eformer, and the ruin of the refractory monks. 

For from that time forth the Reformer prospered in his work. Nothing, 
as the Prussian historian, Von Ranke,* rr was ever more useful to 
him than this attack: the people looked on his escape as a miracle, and 
from that moment began to regard him with absolute veneration. 

He is certainly note-worthy among the note-worthiest as a labourer, 
heart and soul—which is better sometimes than mind and strength—in 
the task of reforming what was corrupt, so far as his eye could trace the 
corruption, in the Church to which he belongs, and of. which he is, with 
grounds to show for it too, a canonised Saint. The diocese of Milan was, 
when he entered “with a will” upon its episcopal functions (volo epis- 
copari), miserably in need of a stringent system of overseership. For 
fourscore years past, according to M. Tabauraud, the Church of Milan 
had been practically in a state of anarchy, archbishop after archbishop 
adopting the too, too dolce far niente habit of—let il alone, laissez 

faire. A few years, however, of the new régime sufficed to turn this 
chaos into a cosmos. From being a by-word for whatever is discredit- 
able in matters ecclesiastical and spiritual, the diocese of Milan became, 
under the transforming hands of its new shepherd and bishop of souls, a 
model and a marvel to surrounding episcopates. 

The Roman Catholics are naturally proud of their own “ Reformer,”’ 
and somewhat prone to pit him against the more dogmatical, hip-and- 
thigh ita daes ultras, as they account them, of the Protestant Re- 
formation. Cardinal Wiseman exults in the collation. ‘“ Gladly,” for 
instance, says his eminence, ‘‘ would we institute a comparison between 
the instruments of our respective reformations. We would put St. Charles 
Borromeo against Cranmer, or Bartholomew de Martyrilius against 
Bucer ; the first as agents, the latter as auxiliaries. It has often appeared 
to us, that Divine Providence was graciously pleased to give the lie to 
those who, under pretence of grievous abuses and errors, caused schism 
in the Church, by raising from its bosom, at that very moment, and soon 
after, such men as no Reformed Church can boast of. The tree might 
have been known by its fruits ; an evil tree could not have brought forth 
such worthy fruits of charity, of pastoral zeal, of penitential spirit, as then 
came to adorn the Catholic Church. And two things strike us princi- 
pally in this matter. First, that they flourished exactly after the western 
continental Church is supposed by these Anglican writerst to have set on 
itself the seal of reprobation, by sanctioning heresy at the Council of 





sacrifice desa vie. La priére finie, il se reléve, et voit tomber & ses pieds la balle qu'on 
lui avait tirée dans le dos, et qui n’avait fait qu’effleurer son rochet.’—Bt1oGa. UNIvEeR- 
SELLE. The holy primate endeavoured, ineffectually, to preserve Farina and the 
instigators of his crime from merited punishment. ‘They were put to death, and 
Pius VI. dissolved the order (Gli Umili) to which they belonged.” 

* History of the Popes. 

t [Alluding to the authors of Tracts for the Times. } 
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Trent. Nay, some among them, as St. Charles, were the most active 

oters of its decisions. Secondly, that these extraordinary men* were 
all distinguished for their attachment to this Charch, and made it their 
glory that they belonged to it. We meet in their writings with no 
regrets at a single step it had taken, no intimation of a thought that it 
had inadvertently let slip a particle of primitive truth.” + This is not 
the place to canvass the polemical preferences of Dr. Wiseman ; but, due 
allowance made for his ex parte partisanship, many are the determined 
Protestants who may be excused for showing something of his predilec- 
tion, in the “‘ odious comparison” he is pleased (maliciously pleased) to 
institute between Archbishop Charles Borromeo and Archbishop Thomas 
Cranmer. Mr. Macaulay, at any rate, for one, is surely anvi-Cranmerite 
to the Cardinal’s content. 

If ever man was in earnest, and worked as under his great Taskmaster’s 
eye, St. Charles may be honoured as earnest workman. He was instant 
in season, out of season : 

Ful swyft and besy ever in good werkynge 
And round and hool in good perseverynge, 
And brennynge ever in charite ful bight. 


He was careful, says one of our own Church historians, ‘not to lose a 
moment of his time: even at table he listened to some pious book, or 
dictated letters or instructions. When he fasted on bread and water, and 
dined in private, he read at the same time, and on his knees, when the 
Bible was before him. After dinner, instead of conversing, he gave 
audience to his rural deans and clergy.” He allowed himself, we are 
further told, no time for recreation ; finding in the different employments 
of his office both corporal exercise and relaxation of mind sufficient for 
maintaining the vigour of his mind and health of his body.§ His self- 
denial was severe and unaffected. If his table was well-spread, it was 
for his guests, not himself: his own diet was vegetarian—not of the 
recherché order aimed at, and realised, by the vegetarianism of to-day, 
which, by the pains it bestows on pastry perpetrations of every possible 
and some preternatura! kinds, appears to be indifferent alike to 


Plain living and high thimking. 


“His dress and establishment,” says that good Old Traveller, Eustace, 
“were such as became his rank, but in private he dispensed with the 
attendance of servants, and wore an under-dress, coarse and common: 
his bed was of straw; his repose short; and in all the details of life he 
manifested an utter contempt of personal ease and indulgence.”|| “ Car- 
dinal Borromeo,” writes Montaigne, “who died lately at Milan, in the 
midst of all the jollity that the air of Italy, his youth, birth, and great 


* (Meaning, in common with the two commemorated by Dr. Wiseman in the 
text, such other fellow-labourers, in varied spheres of labour, but for the one 
cause, as Francis of Sales, Vincent of Paul, Philip Neri, Ignatius Loyola, Camillus 
de Lellis, Pascal Bayion, Peter of Alcantara, Joseph Calasanctius, Jerom Emilian, 
St. John of the Cross, &c. ] 

¢t “Essays on Various Subjects.” By Cardinal Wiseman. Vol. ii. 

~ Chaucer: “The Secounde Nonnes Tale.” 

§ Palmer's “ Ecclesiastical History,” ch. xxv. 

|| Eustace’s “Classical Tour through Italy.” 
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riches invited him to, kept himself in so austere a way of living that the 
same robe he wore in summer served him for winter too: he had only 
straw for his bed, and his hours of vacation from the affairs of his charge 
he continually spent in study upon his knees, having a little bread and 
water set by his book, which was all the provision for his repast, and all 
the time he spent in eating.”* A sufficient contrast to the epicurean 
and essay-writing man of the Mountain himself, Michael de Montaigne. 

There are those to whom it will seem incompatible with the moral 
earnestness and the practical religion so justly ascribed to St. Charles, 
that he should have spent the time and pains he did on ceremonial obser- 
vanees. But if he was a Christian of the really working class, so was he, 
at the same time, it must be remembered, a conscientiously devoted 
Churchman. The consecrating of altars was an office of particular im- 
portance, both in his faith and practice. The ceremony was one of eight 
hours’ duration; which, according to the Seripture reckoning, ‘“ Are 
there not twelve hours in the day ?” leaves but a small fraction for other 
employments. This ceremony, however, the archbishop performed on 
three hundred occasions—a significant illustration of the amount as well 
as the kind of labour in which so willlingly he spent and was spent. 
Many of his measures, indeed, says Ranke, ‘chiefly concerned externals, 
relating more particularly to the renovatings of buildings, the harmo- 
nising of rituals, and the elevation and adoration of the host.” But at 
any rate, if he acted on the conviction that these things ought to be done, 
he did not leave the others undone—the weightier matters of the law, the 
distinctive virtues of the gospel. 

On coming to reside at Milan, he voluntarily resigned “ benefices and 
estates to the value of 80,000 crowns per annum, reserving only an 
income of 20,000 crowns. The principality of Oria, which had become 
his property by the death of his brother, he sold for 40,000 crowns, 
which he commanded his almoners to distribute among the poor and the 
hospitals.” And we are further told, that when the list which the 
almoners showed him for the distribution amounted, by mistake, to 2000 
crowns more, Borromeo said the mistake was too much to the advantage 
of the poor to be corrected, and that the whole was accordingly distri- 
buted in one day.§ Upon the duty and privilege of ‘ bestowing one’s 
goods to feed the poor” he laid the utmost stress; reminding us, in this 
respect, of Pascal, whose charity to the poor, his sister tells us, had 
always been great, and was vastly increased in his latter days,—and who 
loved to converse with her on this subject better than on any other—ex- 
horting her, to use her own words, “ avee grand soin depuis quatre ans a 
me consacrer au service des pauvres, et 4 y porter mes enfans.” “ Il 
disait,” among other arguments and importunities to this effect, “que 
cetait la vocation générale des chrétiens, et qu'il ne fallait point de 





* Montaigne’s Essays. XL. 

t Ranke’s “ Hist. of the Popes.” Book ITI. t Palmer. 

§ “When his brother died, he also caused all the rich furniture and jewels of 
the family to be sold, and gave the price, which amounted to 30,000 crowns, to 
the poor. Several other cases of charity, on an equally large scale, might be 
added. His chief almoner was ordered to distribute among the poor of Milan, of 
whom he kept an exact list, 200 crowns every month. Borromeo would never 
permit any beggar to be dismissed without some alms, whatever he was.”—Jbid. 
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marque particuliére pour savoir si on y était appelé, parce que cela était 
certain; que c’est sur cela que Jésus Christ jugera le monde; et que 
uand on considérait que la seule omission de cette vertu est cause de la 
amnation, cette seule pensée serait capable de nous porter de nous 
dépouiller de tout, si nous avions de la foi.”* And truly cette seule 
pensée, not the least weighty of the immortal pensées of Pascal, had its 
weight with the Italian prelate of the previous century. 

Borromeo’s exertions during the plague at Milan are known and read 
of all men. He built a lazaretto, and tended the poor stricken pariahs, 
whom the pestilence had brought to pariah pass, with his own kind snd 
unwearied 4 Walter Savage Landor, no eulogist of churchmen in 
general, still less of Italian churchmen in particular, is enthusiastic in 
homage to Saint Charles Borromeo: 

Saint, beyond all in glory who surround 
The throne above ! 
Thy placid brow no thorn blood-dropping crown’d, 
No grief came o’er thy love, 
Save what they suffer’d whom the Plague’s dull fire 
Wasted away, 
Or those whom Heaven at last let worse Desire 
Sweep with soft swoop away, &c.t 
“Since his zeal,” says Ranke, “was as pure and unsullied by worldly 
motives as it was persistent, since even in the hour of peril when the 
plague was raging, } he was unwearied in his solicitude for the bodily and 
spiritual health of those committed to his care, since every act of his 
bespoke nothing but disinterestedness and piety, his influence grew day 
by day, and Milan assumed a totally altered aspect. ‘ How shall I suffi- 
ciently praise thee, fairest of cities !’ exclaims Gabriel Paleotto, towards the 
close of Borromeo’s administration ; ‘I admire thy sanctity and religion ; 
I see thee a second Jerusalem.’ ”§ It was good for corrupt Milan that 
she had been afflicted—and afflicted while her chief pastor was a Saint 
Charles—no hireling shepherd, that would flee when the wolf came, 
because he was an hireling; but one who remembered that the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. Such a pastor they best can rate 
at his true worth who feel what Keble expresses, in one of his sweetest 
strains, that 
The world’s a room of sickness ; where each heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest ; 


The truest wisdom there, and noblest art, 
Is his, who skills of comfort best ; 


—_— 





* “Vie de Pascal, par Mde. Perier.” 
+ Landor’s “ Last Fruit off an old Tree.” 


t “When o'er his desolated city fell 
The livid plague’s inexorable breath, 
Oft, in the lazzaretto’s tainted cell, 
Fervent, he prayed beside the couch of death. 


“ As through the fane the pale procession swept, 
Before its shrine he bent in lowliest wise, 
Imploring Heaven, in mercy, to accept 
His life, for them, a willing sacrifice.” 


W. H. Ainswortu: 7ranslations. 
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Whom by the softest step and gentlest tone 
eebled spirits own, 
And love to raise the languid eye, 
When, like an angel’s wing, they feel him flitting by.* 
A stanza one can hardly quote without fancying it suggested by Scutari 
and Florence Nightingale. 

Borromeo’s excellences stand out in the most prominent relief from 
the circumstances of his social position, and the temptations to which his 
affinity to the Pope subjected him. He was nephew to Pius IV. ; but, 
as the historian of the Poses remarks, he regarded this relationship, and 
the contact into which it brought him with the weightiest affairs of 
government, not as conveying to him a right to any selfish indulgence, 
but as imposing duties to which he was to devote himself with all assi- 
duity. “It redounds very greatly to his praise,” says Jerome Lorenzo, 
in reference to Borromeo’s early career, “that in the prime of his years, 
nephew to a pope whose favour he fully enjoys, and residing at a court 
where he might procure himself every kind of pleasure, he leads so exem- 
plary a life.” At this period his chief recreation seems to have been the 
collecting learned men about him of an evening—réunions commemo- 
rated by one of his biographers under the title of Noctes Vaticane— 
when the young preses would adroitly direct the conversation from Epic- 
tetus and old heathen 


Budge doctors of the stoic fur, 


to questions of Church polity, doctrine, and discipline—lest any one of 
the Noctes should close on the ecclesiastic with the reflection, Perdidi 
diem. Man of action as Borromeo became, he was yet a litterateur on 
no insignificant scale. In 1747 his works were collected in five volumes 
folio—a world of print! His Manual of Religion has been warmly 
applauded by Frederic Schlegelt for its excellence philosophical, theo- 
logical, and literary. 

There is another monument, however, by means of which Borromeo 
is had in remembrance more vividly and far more widely than by any Re- 
mains in folio. Every traveller to Milan makes a point of seeing the 
chapel where the «5 of the Saint lies magnificently enshrined—the 
chosen spot indicated in his own epitaph, Cupiens hoc loco sibi monu- 
mentum vivens elegit—an epitaph duly inscribed 

When Borromeo to the tomb 

Was borne ’mid all-pervading gloom, 
When dimm’d with tears was every eye, 
When breathed one universal sigh,— 





* “Christian Year.” 

t “.... Every new error—every new shape which the old Proteus may as- 
sume in the changing spirit of time, requires, not indeed a new philosophy .. .« 
but a new direction and form given to philosophy, a new resuscitation of its 
powers. Indeed, the venerable bishop and holy man of God, St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, had in his Manual of Religion furnished an example, in which we see 
the utmost profundity of ascetic science united with a beautiful clearness of ex- 
pression, and the greatest simplicity and purity of taste.”—ASchlegel’s Philosophy of 
History, xvii. 

We need scarcely remind the reader that this Schlegel, the younger of the 
brothers, had himself “gone over” to the Church of St. Charles, when he thus 
wrote. 
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no mere “ windy suspiration of forced breath,” a stranger assures us, 
that Scottish minstrel* who turns, however, from mourning over Borromeo 
to congratulate Gaspar Visconti on Ais promotion to the vacant see. 
From the books of travel, by Englishmen of mark, which, at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, have described this time-honoured “ lying 
in state,” we select two passages to the purpose—one from Addison, the 
other from Talfourd—with a century and a half between. 

“ There is just before the entrance of the choir,” writes Addison, “a 
little subterraneous chapel, dedicated to St. Charles Borromée, where I 
saw his body, in episcopal robes, lying upon the altar mm a shrine of rock- 
crystal. His chapel is adorned with abundance of silver work. He was 
but two-and-twenty years old when he was chosen Archbishop of Milan, 
and forty-six at his death ; but made so good use of so short a time, by 
his works of charity and munificence, that his countrymen bless his 
memory, which is still fresh among them. He was canonised about a 
hundred years ago; and, indeed,” adds the future Tatler and Spectator, 
in the true spirit of those coming shadows—“ if this honour were due 
to any man, I think such publie-spirited virtues may lay a juster claim to 
it, than a sour retreat from mankind, a fiery zeal against Heterodoxies, a 
set of chimerical visions, or of whimsical penances, which are generally 
the qualifications of Roman saints.” + 

* During the three days we spent at Milan,” writes the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Talfourd, ‘‘ we made several visits to the cathedral, returning wearied 
from other sights to seek unfailing refreshment in beholding it ; and, at 
last, we applied the silver key of five frances to the sepulchre where the 
great and good Cardinal Borromeo, in his proper person, lies amidst 
treasures of gold and gems. Whether the wealth be real or simulated 
is a question of little moment”—especially, we may remark in passing, 
to the cardinal himself ;—‘“ in either case the mockery of earthly pomp 
is the same; but the exhibition of the actual remains of famed and 
titled mortality has a freezing interest for ‘us poor humans.’ That 
chamber of the grave, which Sir Thomas Browne would think too 
garish, preserves something nearer to Jife than a skeleton or a mummy, 
in ‘ the quintessence of dust’ which it contains. On that skin of parch- 
ment yet lingers—or seems to linger—an expression of anxious bene- 
volence ; painful like that which lives in the memory of all those who 
knew the living Charles Lamb, but retaining still a trace of ineffable 
sweetness yet claimed from the grave. In gazing on it with admiring 
sympathy, I felt assured that of all human qualities gentleness is the 
most imperishable in death as in life ; because gentleness has in it none 
of the elements of decay which blend with fierce passions and proud vir- 
tues. Here, not only did the ‘ ashes of the just’ in moral power achieve 
a victory over the grave, but the very dust itself bore witness to the 
angelic nature which possessed it living.’’t 





* Crichton. See Translations appended to Ainsworth’s “Ballads, &c.” 
t Addison’s “ Remarks on Several Parts of Italy, &c., in the Years 1701, 1702, 
703.” 
{ Talfourd’s “Supplementary Vacation Rambles,” ch. vii. 
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FIVE THOUSAND A YBAR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


On a comfortable sofa by the side of a large fire in a spacious drawing~ 
room, lay a lady, young and handsome. Not, however, m the extreme 
of youth, or in girlhood, for she had been a wife and mother some years, 
and was getting towards eight or nine and twenty. Her face was deathly + 
to look upon. Not a shade of colouring appeared in its features, even in 
the lips; and the eyes were not like eyes, but like two lumps of lead set 
in there. She had recently passed through a perilous illness, and though 
so far recovered as to be in the drawing-room, it could not be said she 
was out of danger. Excessive debility, continued inward fever, and a 
cough that could not be got rid of, struggled with each other now, and 
kept her down. She was lying with her eyes closed, awake, but in a 
sort of unresisting stupor: she mostly lay so all day long, and had done 
so for the last ten weeks. One, drawing near, could have heard her 
laboured breathing, rendering her sentences, when she did speak, abrupt 
and broken. 

The room door opened, and a lad of six came in ; too boisterously—but 
how impart thoughtfulness to young children? He had his mother’s 
handsome features, her expressive dark eyes, and her naturally fine colour. 
She slowly opened her eyes. 

‘“‘T want to say good-by to you, mamma. Sophy was going to take 
me without, but I ran away from her.” 

“ And have woke up your ma, like an obstinate boy as you are!” 
broke in Sophy. ‘I wonder, ma’am, you don’t forbid his coming in, 
unless you please to ring for him.”’ 

‘“‘I thought you were already at school, Algernon,” she panted. Is 
it not late 7” 

“ Half-past two,” said Sophy. 

It was on the stroke of three, but the servants had sat gossiping over 
their dinner, and Sophy did not hurry herself to move. She thought her 
mistress, lying there, would not know whether it was late or early. The 
child drew near to kiss her. 

“ Algernon, darling, be a good boy. Sophy, did you ask Mrs. Smith 
this morning how she was?” 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t think of it. She looked as usual.” Mrs. Smith 
was Algernon’s governess. Shekept a day school. She was not strong, 
often complained of feeling ill, and Mrs. Grainger had got into the habit 
of asking Sophy how she was. ° 

They left the room, and Mrs. Grainger relapsed into stillness. But 
thought came across her, troubling her mind, as it often did ; though it 
made no outward sign. 

Should she live? Or would this illness be her consignment to the 
grave? She could not bear to think of it: though her great weakness 
caused her to feel all anxiety, even this, less poignantly than would one 
in health. She could not bear to think of leaving her children; she 
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could not bear to think that another might ever usurp her place with her 
husband; be Ais wife, and their second mother. And yet—unless she 
speedily got better—— = 

The room door opened again, and the same child entered. Sophy also. 

“ What has brought you back?” asked Mrs. Grainger. 

“ Mrs. Smith’s very ee ma’am. Her head is so bad she felt it im- 
possible to keep school this afternoon, so she has sent them all back 

in.” 

“ How tiresome !” feebly uttered Mrs. Grainger. 

‘She desired her res to you, ma’am, and she hoped you would 
excuse it for once, but that indeed she was too ill to bear their noise.” 

“ Well, well; children are troublesome when one is ill. Take him 
into the nursery, Sophy, and help nurse to amuse them. Algie, dear 
child, I am not well enough to have you here.” 

The boy bounded off, full of life and spirits, intending to play with, or 
tease, his sister Isabel: and what with thinking, dozing, and restlessly 
turning, the invalid got through another hour or two. The servants came 
in now and then, to see to the fire, or to urge refreshment on their 
mistress, and the next interruption was from Mr. Grainger. 

He was a remarkably good-looking man, full of spirits as his little son, 
and he came in with a merry smile on his face, and a cheering word. No 
words but cheering ones were ever heard from him. He edged himself 
on to the sofa, nl leaning over his wife, kissed her repeatedly. 

“* Adam,” she sighed, “I feel so low this afternoon! I know I shall 
never get better.” 

“You foolish girl! You are a mile and a half better than you were a 
week ago. And I have got some news for you.” 

* Yes?” she languidly answered. 

“It’s this. I called on Dr. Rice as I came home, and he assured me 
a were progressing towards recovery as fast as one, so ill as you have 

n, can progress. And he has engaged us to go there this day month, 
for he knows you will be ready for it.” 

“ How stupid he is !” 

* You will not say so when you find him right. You have not had the 
baby in worrying you; or Algernon ?” 

“No; not any of them.” 

“That's right! Did cook get you the oysters and do them nicely ?” 

“She got them, but it was of no use. I cannot eat.” 

*‘ But you must eat, Margaret,” he answered, in a more serious tone. 
“It is no good going on, day after day, saying you cannot eat; you 
must eat.”’ 

“How can I? Everything I try to swallow is like dry chips in my 
throat. If my appetite should ever come back——”’ 

“If? Now Margaret! How can you talk so? It is coming back. 
In a week’s time you will be asking for mutton-chops all day long, and 
instead of your port wine being coddled into jelly, to take out the spirit 
and strength, you will be drinking half a dozen glasses a day.” 

She made no reply. Only sighed and got possession of his hand, lying 
with it pressed close to her, her eyes closed. He gazed at her in silence ; 
and, now that she was not looking, the hopeful expression faded from his 
own face. He knew she was in a precarious state. 
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*‘ Little has got into a splendid thing,” he said, presently. 

“‘ Has he ?” 

“‘ Some mines in Cornwall. He and some more fellows are going to 
work them. I expect, when the thing’s regularly afoot, Little will be 
netting his thousands a year. It is astonishing to hear his account of the 
wealth opening to them. I have half a mind to drop my spare cash 
into it.” 

*‘ Nonsense, Adam!” 

‘Of course I must hear more about it first, and be all sure. I am 

ing out after dinner to meet Little, and look at his plans and papers.’’ ° 

“You will not stay late?” she said, anxiously. ‘I feel so dull in an 
evening.” 

“No fear, Margaret. I’ll be off the minute dinner’s over, and be back 
by eight; or half-past at latest. But don’t you sit up till then: when 
you feel tired, go to bed.” 

Mr. Grainger’s getting back at eight, proved to be ten. His head was 
whirling round with the grand projects for making wealth, just unfolded 
to him. They went out of it, however, when he found his wife still in 
the drawing-room, and he inquired, almost in anger, how she could be so 
imprudent. 

“‘T waited for you,” she said, scarcely able, now, to speak from ex- 
haustion, “And I have too much bed. Up from it late, and going to 
it early! It makes me weaker. I know it does. To-morrow I shall 
get up to breakfast.” 

‘“‘ Margaret! how can you speak so foolishly ?” 

“‘T shall. I shall get up and try it.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” he cheerfully said. He would not contest the point then, 
for she was in no state for it. 

And the following morning she did get up. Not to breakfast, but 
directly after it. By ten o’clock she was in the drawing-room. Standing 
for a moment at the window, and looking out on the gay London street, 
she saw Sophy cross the road with Algernon in her hand, towards the 
house of the schooimistress. It was partly within view, down a side 
street, at right angles with their own. 

“Sad management!” she exclaimed, turning to her sofa. “Ten 
o'clock, and the child not taken! It is a sign I am away from every- 
thing.” 

She lay down, and presently, to her surprise, she heard the voice of 
Algernon on the stairs, talking to one of the servants. Sophy came in 
alone. ‘What have you brought him back for?” her mistress said, 
almost sharply. 

“ If you : in ma’am, Mrs. Smith is dead.” 

Mrs, Grainger rose up and looked at her, really doubting her ears. 
‘* What do you say, So hy y 

“ Mrs. Smith is dead.” 

** Dead !” 

‘Dead, ma’am. She died in the night. Her husband says it was 
decline, and she knew she should not get well, but she bore up to the last 
to vow | the scholars together. I expect they had nothing else to live 
upon, for he gets no teaching at his foreign henianenn e is cut up 
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above a bit, poorman, and says he did not know it was so very near. She 
was only thirty-one : and he don’t look so old.” 

Mrs. Grainger motioned the gossiping servant to leave the room, and 
sank back on her sofa. Sharp thought came over her with its adder 
stings. Dead! And she had murmured in her heart at the child’s being 
returned on their hands for one afternoon, fearful of his noise disturbing 
her, when this poor lady had struggled out her life in its midst ' 


II. 


Tue weeks rolled by, and Mrs. Grainger was recovering. Not quite 
so speedily as her physician had hopefully prophesied, but, on the whole, 
very well. A shade of pink was returning to her cheeks, she only lay 
down now and then, and, greatest sign of all, her naturally vigorous mind 
was resuming its tone. As to her husband, his whole thoughts and 
heart were concentred upon one point—the Great Trebeddon Mines. 

One day, a little later than his usual hour for returning, he came bustling 
im, tearing up the stairs four at a time. His wife was in the drawing- 
room, one of her little children on her knee. 

“ How are you, Margaret ? All right, I see. What have you got for 
dinner ?” 

“ For dinner !” 

“ Because I have asked Little. He'll be here in a minute or two.” 

“To-day! I wish I had known. There’s no time now to make any 
addition.” 

“Oh, Little’s not particular. He will take pot-luck. I told him so. 
Really, Margaret, the vista opening to that man is truly astonishing.” 

‘“* He is lucky.” 

“‘] am so glad you are well enough to be down with us in the dining- 
room, you will be so interested in what he says. Everybody must be. I 
declare I would rather have that man’s prospects than be heir to the first 
dukedom in the three kingdoms.” 

Mrs. Grainger laughed. 

‘* Indeed—there’s his knock! Pack off that child, Margaret. Stay ! 
I'll ring the nursery bell.” 

George Little was a man of forty; but, in spite of his having attained 
that sober age, he was in no settled condition of life. The fact was, his 
was a nature too enthusiastic for common business. He had tried his 
hand at many things ; schemes chiefly; and could not be said to have 
succeeded in any. Either he had grown tired of them, or they of him. 
A fine fortune, of his own, had long been dissipated, and he had always 
some new project on hand, by which it was going to be redeemed. He 
was good-hearted, good-natured, and good-tempered ; a little, quick man 
of rapid, eager speech, with a keen, dark eye, set deep in his head, and 
plenty of intellect above it. Just now he was wild—di2d—about these 
mining schemes he had got hold of. 

“ Such a thing, ma'am !” he protested to Mrs. Grainger, when he was 
fairly launched on his subject after dinner, and his earnest look and tone 
proved Aes perfect faith in what he asserted, “such a pieee of luck that 
is not met with once in a century! You have heard of Trebeddon ?” 
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Mrs. Grainger had heard the place mentioned by her husband. She 
believed it was somewhere in Cornwall. 

“In Cornwall it is, ma’am, Colonel Hartlebury bought it three years 
ago for an old song, neither buyer nor seller suspecting the mines of 
wealth hidden underneath. It is only _Tecently the discovery has been 
made. There’s a princely fortune, ma’am, for a dozen people and for 
their families after them, down to, I don’t know how many generations, 
for one cannot calculate it.” 

“ The mines are copper, I believe ?”” 

“Copper and tin, Margaret,” broke in Mr. Grainger, in an equally 
eager tone with his guest. ‘On the neighbouring estate of Trewater 
there has been—how “much realised to the shareholders since it has been 
worked, Little ?” 

“The last year they netted about four thousand apiece. Something 
out of that was kept back for expenses, I forget what. You see, about a 
dozen only have got it in their own hands.” 

‘¢ But is there no risk for those entering on these enterprises ¢” inquired 
Mrs. Grainger. 

“‘ Not the slightest, if the thing is worked properly,” answered Mr. 
Little. ‘It is as safe as the Bank.” 

But I have heard of large fortunes being lost in mining speculations,” 
she urged. 

‘Of course you have, ma’am. Set a man, or a body of men, to any 
business they don’t understand, or have not the proper ability to conduct 
—say, only a shop of sweetmeats—the business will soon fall to the 
ground, and they with it. It is precisely the same thing with regard to 
the management of mines. A set of people, who know nothing about 
it, go hot-headed to work: they sink money here, and shafts ghore's ; the 
first recklessly, and the last wrongly. They can’t get at the ore ; or not 
in sufficient quantities to pay; the money keeps going out, and nothing 
comes in; soon they are at a stand-still for want of capital ; the thing is 
talked about on ’Change as a mad speculation, and the public turn up 
their eyes, and wonder men ean be so green. But the public forget that 
the valuable ore is there still, snug in its rich beds, and that the specu- 
lators have only gone the wrong way to get it out.” 

* Just so, ' appl auded Mr, Grainger. 

“Pil bring you home the last number of the Mining Journal, Mr. 
Grainger,” added the guest, turning to him, “which will bear out what 
I say. You will there read an account of certain mines which have 
already yielded a profit of 2,000,000/. sterling to the company working 
them.” 

* 2,000,0002. sterling!” interrupted Mr. Grainger, in an accent of ad- 
miration. In Cornwall ?” 

‘In Cornwall. And these very identical mines had been abandoned 
by the first workers of them! They went at it the wrong way, you 
perceive, ma’am; reaped only disappointment, lost their money, grew 
tired, and forsook them. Another body of men, cautious, wealthy, and 
experieneed, stepped in, and have found their reward. Two millions 
sterling have that lucky company already netted, from what were looked 
upon as ruined mines.’ 
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remarked Mrs. Grainger. 
a’am! the profits are too vast to be estimated. One’s mind gets 
lost in the contemplation.” 

“]T hear you are progressing well in these new mines of yours,” she 
returned. 

“ More than well,” answered Mr. Little, “they will soon prove a 
source of incalculable wealth. They abound in minerals of unusual 
value. The lodes already opened, both of copper and tin, are of 
superior quality: there’s one beautiful lode of gray copper ore, the speci- 
mens of which do one’s eyes good to look at. And there is already a 
quantity of Tribute ground opened, which will be available the instant 
the mine shall be at work.” 

“ And that won’t be long first, eh, Little?” said Mr. Grainger. 

“Very shortly now. Then, ma’am, in the South strata mine the lodes 
are numerous; and so promising! ‘There’s the Wheal Bang, and the 
Wheal Providence, and the Wheal Round—but I need not enumerate 
them. The Wheal Bang, at the adit level, which is about twelve 
fathoms below the surface, is four feet wide, and shows a splendid 
gossum, soft sugar spar, iron pyrites, and rich copper ore. The gossum 
and quartz are of the finest description.” 

“] don’t understand all those names,” interrupted Mrs. Grainger, 
laughing. 

Mr. Little laughed too. ‘ Well, ma’am, I suppose you don’t; they 
are not in a lady’s way. But I can assure you they are all there, and 
I look upon it as the fortunate hour of my life when I was permitted to 
drop across them.” 

Mr. Grainger was beginning to look upon it as the fortunate hour of 
his. He had been bitten with the mania of speculation, and the disorder 
was taking rabid hold upon him. He had said to his wife that he felt 
induced to embark his spare cash in the Great Trebeddon scheme, and 
he forthwith hastened to do so. It was not much: and well had it been 
for Mr. Grainger had he embarked nothing more. But he lent his 
name, he lent his energies, and he lent his mind. 

He held a lucrative appointment in one of our first-class insurance 
offices, which his father had held before him. His salary was already 
1000/. per annum, and it was a p ing one. Surely enough to 
satisfy the moderate wishes of a reasonable man. 

Still, a few more weeks went by. One evening, upon coming in, Mr. 
Grainger found his wife had only then entered, for he met the carriage 
driving from the door. He began to scold. 

“ Margaret, this is too late for you to be out. Recollect you are not 
strong yet.” 

“It is late for me, Adam, I know, but I was well wrapped up, and 
the carriage was closed. The truth is, I staid shopping a 

“ The very worst thing you could do,” he interrupted, without allowing 
her to finish. ‘ You are not equal to it; and coming out to the air from 
those hot shops, even if only to step into a carriage, is not well for you. 
As if you could not have sent for what you might want !” 

“I wanted a dress. I could not trust any one to choose that. It is 
for baby’s christening.” 


“6 ie must be a profitable source of wealth when they are judiciously 
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*¢ What christening ?” 

“ Baby’s, I say. He is five months old: quite time he was christened.” 

“ Isn’t it done P” 

“Done! Why, Adam, I think Mr. Little and his mines have put 
other things out of your head! He was only baptised.” 

“TI knew it was something of the sort. But—about your going 
shopping. It was very imprudent, Margaret. I would have chosen your 
dress.” 

“ You!” laughed Mrs, Grainger. “ You don’t know silk from woollen, 
stripes from checks.” 

“Don’t I! Only try me.” 

“7 will. I will try you now. I could not decide in the shop, so they 
put two or three in the carriage for me to choose from here. There are 
the parcels, if you will open them.” 

He did so. And displayed three silk dresses. 

“What is that?—a fourth !’” exclaimed Mrs. Grainger, detecting 
another parcel. ‘ Qh, it isthat handsome one. I told them not to send 
that. Sly traders! they thought to tempt me, did they! Is it not 
beautiful, Adam ?” 

“Very. Much better than the others. Why don’t you fix upon it?” 

“ Ah, why indeed! Do you guess the price ?” 

“ Not I. A pound or two.” 

‘For shame! You do know better than that, Adam. As if any dress 
in silk, worth having, was to be bought for ‘a pound or two!’ What is 
the use of our wearing nice dresses, if you gentlemen think no better of 
them than that. This is eight guineas.” 

“A long price,” observed Mr. Grainger, carelessly. ‘Never mind, 
Margaret. Buy it.” 

‘J don’t think I am justified in giving so much,” she said, in a serious 
tone. ‘* They pressed it upon me in the shop, but I would not look at it 
twice. The fact is, Adam, I do not much want a new dress, for I have 

lenty of good ones, only I thought I should like to wear something new 
at little Walter’s christening.” 

‘You would like this dress, I see, Margaret.” 

‘‘T should like it, but——” 

“T will give it you.” 

Margaret laughed. ‘ That will be something like robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. Whether it comes out of your pocket or mine, Adam, | 
suspect it is much the same.” 

** My dear, you need not hesitate at the price of a dress. Eight guineas 
is an insignificant item, taken in connexion with the income that will soon 
be ours. In a little while, if you choose to give eight times eight guineas 
for a dress, you may do so.” 

“Dear me! It seems as if one could not realise it. Yet we have bee 
quite happy ! we seem to have had all our wants fully supplied.” 

“‘ Here—who’s that?” he suddenly called out, hearing some one pass 
the door—‘ Sophy? Oh, it’s you, Jemima,” he added, as the nurse ap- 
peared. ‘Take that into your mistress’s room.” And he proceeded to 
pack up the rejected silks. 

“ They will be sent for presently,” said Mrs. Grainger. ‘“ Adam, is it 
really true that so great a fortune is opening to us ?” 
b.—VOL. CIX. NO, COCCXXXIV. M 
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“‘ My dear, my share will not be a farthing less than five thousand a 

. I wish I was not hampered with that confounded office, I should 

tg in Cornwall on the spot, hastening the works on. However, it 

will not be long before I emancipate myself from it. Would you like a 
trip into Cornwall, Margaret ?” 

“ When I am stronger.” 

‘‘It would be the very thing for you, I know, and do the children good. 
Suppose we go down for three or four months when the weather gets 
warm! We could get a furnished house, I dare say, in the neighbourhood 
of Trebeddon.” 

* And let this for the time ?”’ 

“Let this! No; give it up. I don’t mind sacrificing some rent. 
When we return, we shall require a residence of far superior style to this. 
I saw Little to-day, Margaret, and he says they have begun to sink the 
whim-shaft.” 

“ Whim-shaft ?” echoed Margaret. 

“ About sixty-five fathoms east of the big engine shaft, in the Great 
Tin Lode, last discovered,” ran on Mr. Grainger, too hurriedly to stop 
for explanation. ‘That tin lode is of exceeding richness, he says, and 
from nine to eleven feet wide, ten fathoms below high-water mark; and 
it is so situated with the adjoining lodes that one engine will work the 
whole. You don’t understand, I see. Were you ever down in a mine, 
M et 2” 

“No,” she answered, with an amused look. 

“ You shall go down one, and see its wonders.”’ 

“ But do ladies venture down such places ?” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing, if they have plenty of pluck. How delighted Algie 
will be to explore it! I shall take him down. The miners, round about, 
think these works of ours will yield a larger return than any in the 
district,” added Mr. Grainger, returning to his hobby. “They are 
putting up smiths’ shops, powder and material houses, and I don’t know 
what all.” 

“It must be running away with a deal of money, Adam !” 

“Of course. But only think of the returns! We are fortunate in one 
thing—that the lord’s dues are so moderate. Only one-sixteenth.” 

“What did you say?” echoed Mrs. Grainger, in a reproving tone. 
“ Whose dues ?” 

‘The lord of the manor. What else did you think I spoke of ?” he 
asked, looking at her. “The lord of the manor always has his lien on 
these things.” 

“Oh!” said Margaret. 

The following morning, upon Mr. Grainger’s entering the offices of 
the insurance company, at his customary hour, he was requested to walk 
into the directors’ private room. Two of them were there, the chairman, 
and Mr. Phelps. They were growing in years now, and had been 
directors in his father’s lifetime. 

“Mr. Grainger—take a seat—we have requested you to step in here 
for the purpose of answering a question or two that we wish to put to 
you. Do you know anything of this ?” 

The chairman, as he spoke, opened a printed sheet of paper, and set it 
before him. Not a second glance at it needed Mr. Grainger. It was 
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the flaming prospectus of the Great Trebeddon Mining Company, which 
had been issued forth to the public; his own name appearing in it as 


] as life. é 
“The chairman laid his finger upon the spot. ‘ ‘Adam Grainger, 
Esquire :’ that must be you.” 

“ Tt is, sir.” 

“Did you not know that it is a rule of this office that none of its clerks, 
superior or inferior, may connect themselves, in any way whatever, with 
any private or public company?” 

“‘No, I did not,” said Mr. Grainger, the colour flushing into his face 
at being, as he looked upon it, dictated to; he, a man of five thousand 
a year in prospective ! 

‘‘ That is strange. Your father knew it well. I think it must have 
escaped your memory.” 

A dim recollection began to come over Mr. Grainger that there was 
some such rule in existence. He had completely forgotten it. 

“ My being connected with the Trebeddon mines cannot make less 
efficient my services here,” he said. 

‘“‘ That is not the question,” interposed Mr. Phelps. “The rule is the 
rule, and all must abide by it. If you are suffered to transgress it, why 
may not every one else in our employ ?” 

Mr. Grainger bit his lip. 

“ Besides, your being connected with an excitable scheme like this, 
does render your services here less efficient,” observed the chairman. 
“Your thoughts are naturally given to this new business, and taken 
from your legitimate duties.” 

“Tt is not a scheme,” fired Mr. Grainger, “it is a tangible, bond fide 
undertaking. The mines are second to none in England for richness of 
ore: they will yield immense returns.” 

“‘ They don’t yield them yet,” curtly remarked the speaker, looking at 
Mr. Grainger through his spectacles. ‘I suspect they are absorbing 
funds, instead of yielding them.” 

“ Of course they are, sir, at present. Nothing can be done, in any 
business, without an outlay at the first onset.’’ 

‘¢ May I ask how much of it you have contributed, as your share ?” 

“‘ All I had,” was the answer. ‘“ About three thousand pounds.” 

“Ah. Take my advice, Mr. Grainger, let your three thousand pounds 
go, and say nothing about the loss,” said the chairman. “ In after years 
you may count the loss a gain, if it shall have taught you prudence.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” nodded Mr. Phelps—* let it go, let it go.” 

‘Let my three thousand pounds go /” ejaculated Adam Grainger, be- 
lieving the two grey-haired gentlemen before him must be candidates for 
Bedlam. ‘ What for ?” 

** You will never get a shilling returned upon them, and you'll only 
plunge deeper into the mire.” 

“Have you heard any ill of the Trebeddon mines?” Mr. Grainger 
scarcely dared to inquire. 

“Nothing at all: but we know the nature of these things. We are 
unacquainted with the ‘Great Trebeddon’ except from this prospectus, 
and from the advertisements.” 

mM 2 
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“ T thought it could not be,” he said, in a relieved tone. “It is the 
finest prospect, sir, that has appeared for years.” 

« Tf it is like other mining prospects, it will be, ‘fine,’ ” observed the 
chairman. “They generally end in the ruin of all connected with 
them.” 

“Two ignorant old savages!” was the mental compliment of Mr. 
Grainger. 

“‘ However—to bring the matter in question to an issue, Mr. Grainger. 
It resolves itself into this: either you must give up the Great Trebeddon, 
or you must give up your post with us.” 

“‘T have been contemplating the probability of my giving up my post 
here later,” he replied. 

‘“‘ It must be one or the other zow,” cried the chairman. 

Mr. Phelps rose and laid his hand on the younger man’s shoulder. 
“T regarded your father with no common esteem,” he said, ‘‘ and for his 
sake—and, it may be, a little for your own—lI take an interest in you. 
Be persuaded. Look upon this new scheme with our eyes of experience, 
and remain with us. You will do so, if you know when you are well off.” 

‘I expect in a short time to be clearing my five thousand a year from 
these mines,” said Mr. Grainger, in a low tone. ‘There are not many 
of us in it, and the returns to be divided will be enormous.” 

The chairman coughed, not a pleasant cough to Adam, for it sounded 
full of mocking unbelief. ‘“ We shall be sorry to lose your services, Mr. 
Grainger,” he said, suppressing its sound. ‘‘ Rather than do so, we will 
make it better worth your while to stay with us: your salary shall be 
raised to twelve hundred a year. Reflect well before you reject it: a 
bird in the hand is worth half a dozen in the bush, remember.” 

‘I thank you greatly, sir. But I would not give up the prospects 
opening to me for twice twelve hundred.” 

“ Take till next Monday to consider,” interposed Mr. Phelps. “We 
do not insist upon your answer to-day.” 

“If you prefer to receive it then,” was the somewhat ungracious 
reply, “ but it will be the same.” 

“ Understand one thing, Mr. Grainger,” said the chairman, in a sharp, 
decisive tone, for nothing vexed him like obstinacy; “‘ we have gone from 
our usual course to give you this warning out of regard to your late 
father: any other than you would have received summary dismissal. _[If, 
after this, you do give up your situation in this house, you give it up for 
ever. Under no circumstances will you be permitted to enter it again. 
I pass you my word of that, as chairman of the board of directors.” 

“ Sir,” returned Adam Grainger, “ what could induce me to wish to 
re-enter it? My fortune will be made.” 

“Very well, sir. Our interview for to-day is over.” 

“* Until Monday next,” added Mr. Phelps. 

“Margaret !” cried Mr. Grainger, bounding into his wife’s ‘presence 
when he reached home, “ it’s all done.” 

He spoke in an unusually joyous tone, and she looked brightly up, 
expecting, probably, that the first year’s five thousand pounds had arrived 
in @ 


«Yes! What is it?” 
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“Those old governors at the office have saved me the trouble of 
resigning. They called me in this morning, the chairman and Phelps, 
to tell me they were ready to discharge me.” 

‘Ts that all?” said Margaret. ‘I suppose they knew you were 
getting above the situation—in fortune, I mean—and graciously released 

ou.” 

“Oh did they though! They are a couple of slow old tubs, who can’t 
get beyond the jog-trot way of their forefathers. Those sort of folks, 
you know, Margaret, who would rather jolt from here to York in the 
waggon than risk the railway. They gave me a lecture upon prudence, 
—as keen a one as ever I had from my father—and urged me to send the 
mines to the right-about, and stop with them.” 

“* Indeed !” 

“They would raise me to twelve hundred a year, they said, if I would 
have done with the Trebeddon. And if not » 

“ What ?” asked Mrs. Grainger. 

“There was the alternative of leaving them at once. By Monday 
next I must do one or the other. They need not ransack their brains as 
to which it will be.” 

** So soon !” 

‘Some old rule they recalled to my recollection, which I declare I had 
forgotten, that no one employed in the company must put a finger into 
any other pie. I would not have minded stopping on a quarter of a year 
longer, till the warm weather has come in and the thing is more afloat. 
But I don’t care about it. It is as well as it is. So in a few days, 
Margaret, I shall be my own master: a gentleman at large.” 

“ Adam,” said Mrs. Grainger, thoughtfully, “do you cépsider it will 
—— to throw up your situation before you receive returns from the 
other ?”’ 

“T cannot retain it, as I have connected myself with the mines. Did 
you not understand me ?” 

“You are sure of these returns from the mines ?” 

“ The returns are as sure as if 1 had them at this moment in my hand, 
And speedy, too, Margaret.”’ 

Still Mrs. Grainger looked thoughtful. “A thousand a year—twelve 
hundred you say now, I am sure they are very liberal—is a serious sum 
to give up without equivalent. Remember, we have four children.” 

“ Without equivalent!” repeated Mr. Grainger, opening his eyes in 
wonder. ‘Why, Margaret, you are taking a leaf from old Phelps’s 
book. Who would be such a simpleton as to give it up without equiva- 
lent? Not I, you may be sure. The equivalent will come in the shape 
of four or five times as much.” 

“ Well, you understand business matters better than Ido. But I wish 
you could retain your post until the other was assured.” 

“T have explained why I cannot. And you would not recommend me 
to resign my share in the mines, I conclude,” he retorted, in a sterner 
manner than he commonly used to his wife—‘ to abandon my hopes, and 
my money, and all the glorious prospects that have dawned upon us; you 
would not wish that?” 
“No, certainly not.” 
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“ As I thought. Then I must adopt the only alternative, and resign 
my post. Don’t look so gloomy, Margaret.” 

“Did I look gloomy? I did not know it. I was only think- 

“ What were you thinking ?” 

“ Adam, let me speak out. I know your nature is so very sanguine 
that I think you see things with a brighter hue than most men. I was 
thinking, if the Trebeddon mines should not turn out as you expect—il 
they should fail—where should we be ?” 

“ Upon my word and honour, Margaret, you pay me a very high com- 
pliment. How long have you thought me a fool? Do you suppose I 
cannot see my way before me clearer than that? It is not a bit of use 
talking to women about business,” he continued, chafing considerably, 
“for they can’t understand it.”’ 

‘My dear husband, your interests and mine are the same,” she geutly 
said. “If I beg you to be cautious and prudent, it is for your sake as 
much as ours. Think of the children.” 

‘I do think of them: and of you, too. It is for their future that I 
am anxious to amass wealth. Were I a single man, with only myself to 
look to, I might go on in the old humdrum way. ‘Twelve hundred a 
year would suffice for all I want.” 

Mr. Grainger no doubt spoke as he thought : that if he had nobody 
but himself, he would be content with his salary. He was unconscious 
how thoroughly he was mistaken ; he was unconscious that the speeulat- 
ing mania was upon him, and that the power urging him on was noé the 
future interest of his family, but the fever of the disorder. There is no 
cure for it, rfone, until it has had its course. A pretty sharp cure gene- 
rally comes then. 


Ill. 


THE time went on to autumn; say, rather, to the beginning of winter. 
No particular change had yet taken place, save perhaps in the manner of 
Mr. Grainger : anxiety, disappointment, and hope deferred, were render- 
ing his naturally sweet temper an irritable one. The Great Trebeddon 
Mines could not be said to have failed, and they could not be said to have 
prospered ; they were hovering between the two. One of the unhappy 
speculators who had purchased a right in them, was in the habit of liken- 
ing them to the horse-leech; since they sucked in all the money that 
could be raised for them, and were continually asking for more. Give, 
give! give, give ! it was their incessant cry : but they seemed determined 
to render nothing in return. Mr. Grainger had been down to the mines. 
The first time he remained a fortnight, and had come up enraptured : the 
second time he remained three weeks, and had come up more enrap- 
tured still; the third and last time, he had returned not quite so much 
so. Mr. and Mrs. Grainger were yet in their house: the period not 
my yu to remove to a superior one, as he had anticipated; though 
a doubt was arising, now, whether they would stay in it much longer. 
Perhaps the doubt was arising whether they coud stay in it. 

“ Adam,” his wife said to him about this time, her face wearing a 
look of anxious uneasiness, “I really must have some money to go on 
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—— you know that the tradespeople are beginning to refuse further 
trust ?” 

“What tradespeople ?” he fiercely asked. 

“ None are so attentive as they formerly were ; so anxious to send for 
orders. But the butcher is growing troublesome.” 

“An ungrateful dog!” exclaimed Mr. Grainger. ‘Seven years and 
more have, we been good customers to him, and paid him weekly! What 
does the fellow mean ?” 

“ Adam, don’t be cross; that will not mend matters : we must put our- 
selves in their places before we blame them. It is six months—eight 
nearly—since ie have received any money, and they know you are no 
longer in the insurance-office. I wonder they have given us credit so 
long as this. I have been wishing—if you ise no objection—to dis- 
charge two of the servants. We can do very well with the others.” 

“‘ Margaret, you will drive me mad! What in the world is the good 
of taking the gloomy view of things? To talk in this way, is to dispirit 
one for everything. It cannot be long, now, before we have returns : 
the ore is in the mines and must be made to realise. We shall soon have 
money.” 

6 So we have thought this six months,” she ventured to say, “ and it 
does not come. By discharging two of the servants, we should lessen 
expenses so far. It will be better to do it.” 

‘‘ Yes! and to stop our credit at once by letting it be known in the 
neighbourhood that we are compelled to curtail our establishment ! You 
cannot see an inch beyond ~ nose, Margaret !” 

Mrs. Grainger thought she could see much further, but did not contest 
the point. “They are asking for their wages,” she said. 

“ They must wait,’’ was his authoritative answer. 

“‘ And there is something else being asked for. Though really, 
I cannot bear to speak of these things, you take me up so dant. 

“Not you, Margaret,” he said, in a softer tone; ‘* but these stupid 
people vex me with their fears. What is it that is being asked for?” 

“ The rent,” she said, in a low tone. 

“ The rent! What, old Barker ?” 

“ He called when you were gone to the City yesterday. He said he 
was sorry to be pressing, but he feared you had got into a mess that 
you would not readily get out of, and of course he must look to his own 
interest. He spoke civilly.” 

“ Civilly you call it ?” foamed Mr. Grainger. What did he say— 
that I was got into a mess?” 

“Mess or mesh: I did not rightly hear, and did not ask him. I don't 
think he will wait much longer, Adam. Three quarters are owing now.” 

“ The insolent old wretch! Afraid of three quarters of a year’s rent !— 
from me! The thief must have taken leave’ of his senses.’’ 

“‘ Adam, I do not think you see things quite in their right light. If 
we were as we used to be, people would not mind waiting years for their 
money; wait, and never ask for it. But it is the fact of your not doing 
anything just now, of your not being in a way of making money, that 
alarms them. If r 

“JI won’t talk with you any longer,” impatiently interrupted Mr. 
Grainger; “-you are as senseless as they are. Not in any way of 
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onting money, when you know that the mining operations are going 

on, and that ccrends sacet be on their way to us! I am astonished at 
ou, tag 

, He flung out of the room as he spoke, encountering one of the 

servants outside. ‘ Mr. Little has called, sir,” she said. ‘He is in the 

dining-room.” 

“ Little! Oh, that’s right; the very man I should like to see. So 
you have returned ?” he exclaimed, shaking hands with his guest. 

“ Came up last night.” 

“« And how go on things in Cornwall ?” 

«© Well—slower than we should like to see them,” hesitated Mr. Little. 
“‘ The fact is, there has been more trouble getting these mines in work- 
ing order than any of us anticipated. Things looked so promising at 
first.” 

“Do you mean to say they don’t look promising now ?” wrathfully 
demanded Mr. Grainger. 

“ They are as promising as ever. But the difficulty is to realise the 
promises. We are at a standstill for want of money.” 

“ Not a complete standstill ?” 

“‘ T am sorry to say we are.” 

“ Childe must advance it.” 

* Childe won’t. I have just been to him, and he flew in a regular 
passion, says he washes his on of the lot, and wished the mines had 
been in a certain hot place before he had ever heard of them. But I 
caught a whisper, down at Trebeddon, that Childe had been burning his 
fingers with some other speculation, and had not got the money to ad- 
vance. I firmly believe it is so.” 

** Colonel Hartlebury ?” 

** He is cleaned out. Down to his half-pay.” 

Mr. Grainger sat and drummed on the table. “ How much is wanted 
now ?” he asked. 

“ About two thousand pounds, we compute——” 

“‘ Why it was two thousand pounds three months ago, and you have 
had double that since !” interrupted Mr. Grainger. 

“ It was that influx of water that played the deuce with us. But we 
now believe, and with reason, that two thousand would bring the ore 
into the market. Of course every step has advanced us nearer to it ?” 

** What is to be done ?” 

“Can’t you give us a little more help, Mr. Grainger ?” 

“You may as well ask this table for help as me. Those bills you got 
me to sign, and raise money upon, will soon be due, and I don’t possess a 
brass farthing towards meeting them. It is a good thing Mrs. Grainger 
knows nothing about them ; they would worry her mind night and day.” 

“We are all in the same ss ieeant cried Little. 


“No you are not,” was the quick response of Mr. Grainger. “ You 
have none of you got bills out.” 


“If we don’t get the ore into the market speedily, it will play Old 
Gooseberry with us all.’’ 


“ We must get it in, Little.” 
“‘T know we must. But I don’t see how it’s to be done, unless money 
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can be found. There’s not five hundred pounds among us, for available 
“ Have you seen Green ?”’ 

“No. Tom going to call upon him when I go back to the City. He 
can do nothing.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Mr. Grainger. ‘“ We must stir heaven and 
earth about this. It would be desperation for it to fail now.” 

a And a debtor’s gaol and the Dishicentoy Court after it,” spluttered 
Little. 

Adam Grainger’s face flushed hot, and he passed his handkerchief 
over it. It grew hotter and hotter. 

“ Better set on and hang ourselves than stand that,” added Little, as 
they went out. 

Does anybody remember two remarkable plates in the book of ‘ Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit r” The wondrous city of Eden as it appeared in print, 
and the wondrous city of Eden as it proved in reality. Does he remem- 
ber Martin’s rapture, his uplifted hands and eyes when reverently con- 
templating the public buildings in the picture; his indignation at Mark 
Tapley’s somewhat suspicious remark, ‘‘ Perhaps they growed sponta- 
nous?’ Just what that flourishing city of Eden, in print, was to the 
enraptured mind of Martin Chuzzlewit, had the Great Trebeddon mining 
scheme been to Adam Grainger; and just what the city proved to be 
when the two expectant travellers reached it—a feverish swamp, a wild 
ruin—had the Great Trebeddon Mines faded to now. 

But did even this effect the cure, and serve to open the eyes of Mr. 
Grainger? Not it. Not yet. If he had had ten thousand pounds at 
his command, he would still have thrown it into the yawning gulf. But 
he had not the ten thousand; no, nor ten pounds. 

Need the reader be told the sequel? The Great Trebeddon Mines 
proved a failure. Whether from want of copper and tin, or from want 
of capital to disembowel them, is of no consequence here; they failed, 
and ruin overtook many who had connected themselves with them. The 
most perfect ruin fell upon Adam Grainger. Christmas was allowed to 
pass, and then all the ill came rushing on at once. The bills he had 
accepted became due, and he was sued upon them; the report of the 
failure of the mines flew about far and wide; the landlord paid him a 
visit in the peculiar fashion loved by landlords, and all the tradespeople 
came down upon him together. And soon, worse than all, Mrs. Grainger 
had to battle out her trials alone, as she best could, for her husband was 
taken to cool his ardour inside the walls of the Queen’s Bench prison. 
He had better have kept to his twelve hundred a year! 

And so that was the ending of the Great Trebeddon Mines, and of 
the happiness and prosperity of Adam Grainger and his home. If some 
who read this would but take warning for themselves! There are a few 
such schemes agate now. 

















SIR JOHN MALCOLM.* 


SITTING, one evening, after a sultry day’s ride, in a garden at Kau- 
zerun, between Bushire and Shiraz, an elderly-looking native introduced 
himself to us by uttering a few broken sentences in English with that 
peculiar guttural twang which is better known than easily described, and 
which is sometimes assumed by those who unite moral to physical imtre- 
pidity, a warm heart in a rough husk—sens sana in corpore sano. 

Such was Sir John Malcolm, to be able to mimic whom our Persian 
friend thought to be quite sufficient to warrant his introducing himself 
to any Englishman. His was just the character to be admired by the 
timid, wily, obsequious Persian. Sir R. K. Porter says of him, in his 
“ Travels :” “ It was delightful to me to begin a journey so tracked; for 
everywhere that I went in the empire where his mission had led him, 
still I found his remembrance in the hearts of the inhabitants. In many 
of the villages the people date their marriages or the births of their 
children from the epoch of his visit amongst them; for wherever he ap- 

his goodness left some trace of himself, and the peasants often 
said to me, that if the rocks and trees had suddenly the power of speech, 
their first word would be ‘ Malcolm.’ ” 

Malcolm was characterised by fearlessness of heart and activity of 
body as a boy. The Westerkirk schoolmaster used to declare, what- 
ever wild pranks were committed, that “Jock was at the bottom of 
them.” When about to take his departure, as the old nurse was combing 
his hair, she said to him, “ Now, Jock, my mon, be sure when you're 
awa’ ye kaim your head and keep your face clean; if ye dinna, ye'll just 
be sent hame agen.” “Tut, woman,” was the answer, “ye’re aye se 
feard ; ye’ll see if I were awa’ amang strangers, I'll just do weel 
aneugh.” Again, when introduced to the board of directors at the India 
House, to receive his commission, at that time a little fellow only twelve 
years old, one of the board said to him, tauntingly, “‘ Why, my little 
man, what would you do if you were to meet Hyder Ali?’’ -‘‘ Do, sir,” 
said the young aspirant, in prompt reply, “I would out with my 
sword and cut off his head.” “ You will do,” was the rejoinder; “let 
him pass.” 

Once launched in the service, young Malcolm made friends of all who 
came in contact with him by his frank, open manners, his sunny temper, 
and his genial, playful spirit. His first service was to receive Hyder 
Ali’s prisoners under Sir ‘Thomas (then Major) Dallas’s escort, with two 
companies of Sepoys. ‘“ When the detachment met the prisoner’s escort, 
a bright-faced, healthy English boy was seen by the latter riding up to 
them on arough pony. Dallas asked him after his commanding officer. 
‘Z am the commanding officer,’ said young Malcolm. Amid something 
of pride on one side and amusement on the other, a friendship was formed 
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between the two which nothing but death terminated. Dallas, who lived 
to a green old age, survived to see the bright-faced English boy grow 
into one of the most distinguished officers of his day.” 

In his regiment he went by the name of “ Boy Malcolm,” and his own 
master before he was fourteen, it is not surprising that he soon got im- 
mersed in debt : 


One anecdote relating to this period of his life is extant. Being with 
his regiment at some out-station, and in very straitened circumstances, pay- 
ing off his debts, I believe, as best he could, and scorning to borrow from his 
comrades, he was often sore beset fora meal. One day the colonel of his regi- 
ment sent for him, and said, “I don’t see any smoke come out of the chimney of 
your cook-room, Malecolm—come and breakfast with me.” The young soldier 
fired up at this indelicate invitation—an unwarrantable interference, as he 
thought, in his private affairs; and he either actually called out the colonel, or 
was with difficulty restrained from sending the challenge. I have heard, too, 
that at one time, in the course of these years of early struggle—probably at the 
identical period to which the above anecdote refers—an old native woman in the 
bazaar vebintesily supplied him with provisions, for the payment of which, she 
declared, she was content to wait his own time and convenience. For the good 
feeling thus displayed, Malcolm was ever grateful; and his gratitude took a 
practical shape, for he pensioned the good woman to the end of her days. 


Young Malcolm, however, soon began to see the folly of his ways, and 
the work of reform was so rapid, that before he was nineteen he was ap- 
pointed to act as adjutant of his detachment. It was soon after this that 
the war with Tippoo Sultan brought with it all the hardships and perils 
of active service. ‘This first campaign was the turning-point in Malcolm’s 
career. After co-operating a short time with the Nizam’s troops, he 
became acquainted with Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Graeme Mercer, and 
others of the diplomatic corps then representing British interests at the 
court of Hyderabad. “The high position which they occupied ; the 
important duties entrusted to them ; the stirring life which they led, fired 
his young ambition. He began to ask himself whether he might not do 
likewise. A new world opened out before him. He burned to be a 
diplomatist.” 

But he soon found that success in such a career was not to be attained 
without labour. He must be acquainted with the language of the native. 
courts. But that which has repelled many at the very onset was only 
a stimulus to young Malcolm. He laid aside his gun, and “ manfully” 
declared that he would not fire another shot, or mount his horse again, 
until he had made some progress in his studies, and it was in vain that 
his younger companions laughed at him, and endeavoured to lure him 
back to his old pursuits. He began also at the same time not only to 
reflect, but to record his reflections upon the interesting events that were 
passing before him ; upon the character of the people by whom he was 
surrounded ; the nature of the connexion existing between the British 
power and the native states, and the conduct to be observed by the 
former. He was, in a word, as his biographer remarks, preparing himself 
to graduate in the school of diplomacy, eager for an opening whereby 
he might obtain admission even to the lowest class. 

His advance was impeded for a moment by sickness, but it was only 
for a brief time, and on joining Lord Cornwallis’s camp before Seringa- 
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his merits were recognised and rewarded by an appointment as 
ersian interpreter to the detachment serving under the Nizam. From 
that time to the close of his career he was uninterruptedly employed on 
the staff. The climate of the country had, however, for some time been 
doing its sure work upon Malcolm’s constitution. He had been much 
exposed to the sun during the worst season of the year, and his health 
had suffered to such an extent that he was obliged to seek the sea-side, 
and ultimately, in February, 1794, after some twelve years’ service, to 
embark for England. 

Malcolm was not idle during his short stay in England. He took a 
part in the controversy then going on respecting the comparative position 
of the company’s army and the royal service, and —— his studies 
in Edinburgh. The ensuing spring he again left the country, his health 
restored and his mind invigorated, as secretary to General Clarke, on a 
secret expedition. This was no less than the transfer of the Cape colony 
from the Dutch burghers into the hands by which it has ever since been 
retained,—an event of which Malcolm has left us what his biographer 
justly terms one of the clearest narratives extant. 

On his return to India in the cold season of 1795-96, Malcolm found 
himself still a lieutenant. But as General Harris, on assuming the 
duties of commander-in-chief in Bengal, appointed him on his staff, he 
was in a better position than many a much older officer. For a short 
time he held the position of town-major of Fort St. George. On the 
arrival of Lord Wellesley, in 1798, Malcolm, now a captain, forwarded 
some of the papers which he had drawn up on the native states of India, 
and was gratified in return by an appointment as assistant resident at the 
court of Hyderabad. “ John Malcolm’s foot,” says his biographer, “‘ was 
now fairly in the stirrup, and he felt that, God willing, there was nothing 
to keep him from riding straight to the top of the hill.” 

Lord Wellesley was bracing himself up for the coming contest with the 
Sultan of Mysore. The first great point, and one which Malcolm had 
always advocated, was the overthrow of the French power at Hyderabad. 
By the combined energy and decision of Kirkpatrick and of himself, this 
was effected without a drop of blood being shed. Eleven or twelve thou- 
sand men were dispersed in a few hours; and the whole cantonment, 
with all their storehouses, arsenals, gun-foundries, and powder-mills were 
completely in our possession. ‘ The celebrated French corps of Hyder- 
abad had passed into a tradition.” 

This accomplished, Malcolm, in obedience to a summons he had received 
from the governor-general, hastened to Bengal, and was soon admitted 
into the councils of Government House : 

He carried with him the colours of the annihilated French corps. He had 
much to tell of what he had seen within the last few memorable weeks. His 
local knowledge and experience were serviceable to the State. His cheerfulness 
seemed to exhilarate, and his energy to invigorate, all with whom he came in 
contact. In the full flush of early manhood, with a noble presence and a fine 
open countenance, full of animation and intelligence ; quick in his movements, 
vivacious in discourse, glowing with the fire of enterprise, eager for action, he was 
just the man to encourage the faint, to stimulate the a athet ic, to breathe con- 
fidence into all. He was just the man, too, whom Lord Wellesley wanted. 
Their principles were identical; their views accorded wonderfully; they had 
abundant faith in each other. It was not that Malcolm modulated his opinions 
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in harmony with the Governor-General’s. He had formed them, indeed, lo 
before Lord Wellesley arrived, and had longed for a Governor-General with 
sufficient vigour to become their practical exponent. The “coming man,” for 
whom he had looked so eagerly, was already realising his deax idéal of an Indian 
statesman. His admiration was genuine ; his affection was sincere; for the new 
Governor-General was, as he said, a man after his own heart, and he felt that it 
was a glorious thing to be permitted to share his glory. 

Malcolm soon became very popular in the Government House circle, and 
he embarked, in the early winter of 1798-99, on board one of the vessels 
which was to accompany the governor-general and his suite to Madras, 
whither Lord Wellesley was going to direct the operations of the war 
against Tippoo Sultan. Arrived there, Malcolm was employed to expe- 
dite the advance of the Nizam’s auxiliaries. The men were so mutinous, 
that Meer Allum, the native commander, was glad to hand over the com- 
mand of the entire infantry force to Malcolm. He arranged them into 
hattalions under British officers, who assisted in bringing them into a 
proper state of discipline and order, and ultimately the service which the 
regiments rendered contributed greatly to the success of the campaign. 
To this confederate foree—consisting as it did entirely of native troops— 
it was considered expedient to attach a European regiment. The corps 
selected for this service was his Majesty’s 33rd, and the brother of the 
governor-general—Arthur Wellesley--was appointed to its command, 
and to that of the whole of the auxiliary force. It was an important in- 
cident in the life of John Malcolm. ‘“ It brought,’’ says his biographer, 
‘the two men forthe first time into contact ; taught them to understand 
and appreciate each other ; and laid the foundation of a friendship which 
lasted throughout their lives.” 

The progress and results of the war belong to history. “On the 4th 
of May,”’ wrote Malcolm to Lord Hobart, “ all our labours were crowned 
with the completest victory that ever graced the British annals in India. 
A state that had been the rival of the Company’s government for nearly 
thirty years was on that day wholly annihilated.” Seringapatam was 
taken, and Tippoo Sultan slain. 

The war with Tippoo Sultan concluded, and the labours of a first secre- 
taryship to a Mysore commission brought to a happy close, the politics of 
the great Indian peninsula had to give place in the mind of John Malcolm 
to others, which involved equally important interests, and which embraced 
a still more extensive theatre of action. He was appointed ambassador 
to the court of Persia, whither no accredited envoy from the British go- 
vernment had proceeded since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The objects of the mission were to relieve India from the annual alarm of 
Zemaun Shah’s invasion, to counteract the designs of France, at that time 
busy in Central Asia, and to restore to some part of its former prosperity 
a trade which had been in a great degree lost. On his way, Malcolm 
touched at Muscat, and negotiated a treaty of peace and friendship with 
the Imaum, and on the Ist of February, 1800, he landed at Bushire. 

Malcolm’s principles with the Persians were very simple. They were 
to be straightforward, honest, and resolute in speech and act, the stickling 
to forms and the distribution of “‘corban,” or presents. The liberality of 
Malcolm has become proverbial in Persia. The thing was, however, alto- 
gether a mistake. The Persians, like all avaricious Easterns, are delighted 
with presents, but one moment after they neither esteem nor regard the 
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donor a jot more than they did before. It was not for his gifts that 
Malcolm was loved and esteemed by the Persians. It was for his manly, 

i ing qualities, his intimacy with the people, and all around him, 
and for his bold, uncompromising spirit. Yet no sooner at Bushire than 
a miserable Arab sheikh received at the very onset ‘a wonderful supply 
of jewelled watches, double-barrelled guns, achromatic telescopes, hunts- 
men’s knives, and coloured broadcloths.” ‘“ Present-giving,” his bio- 
grapher remarks, actually “lubricated the road before him.” 

Among other absurdities, the ambassador was charged with some 
gigantic mirrors as presents for the Shah. Twelve hundred men had to 
be employed in transporting them on their heads from Bushire to Shiraz. 
They were more than two months in accomplishing the task, and the 
officers in charge of them extorted about 4000/. sterling from the dis- 
tricts through which they passed. From Shiraz, Malcolm resolved that 
the nuisances should be forwarded on mule-frames purposely constructed, 
accompanied by an escort of cavalry and infantry. 

The embassy was attended after all with but negative results. There 
were a commercial and a political treaty ; the one was sanctioned, the other 
in part anticipated by the sickness of Zemaun Shah, and in part rejected, 
more especially in the stipulations demanded, and which would have put 
the English in possession of the islands of Kishm, Anjam, and Kharg, or 
Kharak, in the Persian Gulf. It has even been questioned if the treaties 
were ever formally concluded and rendered binding on the two-states. 

The most absurd part of the whole transaction was that an ambassador 
was despatched from Teheran to Bombay, after Malcolm’s return to 
India, to obtain the formal ratification of the treaties, and was shot in 
endeavouring to quell a riot that had broken out between his retainers 
and some of the English Sepoys forming his guard of honour. 

Lord Wellesley found plenty for an active-minded man like Malcolm 
to do on his return to India. A journey to the Upper Provinces was 
followed by a mission to Madras, and that by a mission to Bombay, and 
a moment’s repose was only gained by an appointment to the Mysore 
residency. On one of his journeys Malcolm was made a prisoner of by 
a petty chief, and he gives a very amusing account of his detention in a 
remote mountain village. His biographer avers that there is nothing in 
all his writings more characteristic of the man than the account given by 
him of the steps which he took to ingratiate himself with this little com- 
munity of villagers. 

The life of Malcolm thus becomes necessarily a history of those im- 
portant military and diplomatic operations by which the English made 
themselves masters of the continent of Saletan, Having, then, the 
choice of episodes, we turn to such as are connected with Persia, as being 
of the greatest interest at the present moment. 

Never did a more fearful future loom over India than at the time when 
Lord Minto assumed the reins of government. After the peace of Tilsit, 
France and Russia combined in one common and mighty scheme for the 
joint invasion of India and the total subversion of British power in that 
quarter of the world. At such a crisis Malcolm was sent once more to 
Persia, and Metcalfe and Elphinstone were sent to the Punjaub and to 
Afghanistan. Malcolm was now a married man, and, as such, wins our 
interest as much as he does by his more general urbanities. It will be 
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“gm. an excellent lady, and to a large circle of her friends, to 
read in what terms Malcolm speaks of Mrs. Rich; yet it is evident that 
the ambassador most liked her because she would listen to his encomiums 
of his wife, and the intensity of his feelings when he first became a 
father is told in really affecting language : 


Saw a vessel, and immediately bore down upon her. As we approached, she 
was discovered to be the Benares, from Bombay. My anxiety became painful, 
and it was increased to a degree I cannot describe, when I saw the commanding 
officer of the Benares coming on board. I had retired to a corner of the cabin, 
and was in vain endeavouring to summon up more fortitude, when my friend 
Smith, who knew my state of mind, and had made his inquiries of the officer of 
the Marines the moment he came on board, came running, and taking my hand, 
congratulated me on the birth of a daughter, and your perfect recovery. I felt 
quite overcome by my feelings, and poured out with pious fervour, though in 
silence, my ve to that merciful Being who had preserved you and your 
infant. I was hardly composed when Dr. Briggs, John iriats and Mr. Blacker 
came on board with my packets. I tore open a letter from you, and you may 
suppose, my dearest Charlotte, the emotions with which I received your daily 
letters from the 21st of May to the 6th of June, upon which I could only exclaim, 
“ What a wife! what a mother!” May He who ios preserved you through such 
a trial continue to pour down His choicest blessing upon your head. 


Malcolm’s second mission to Persia was a greater failure even than the 
first. We had done nothing for Persia all the time that Russia had been 
spoliating her of her provinces, and they now would have nothing to do 
with a power that had abandoned them in the hour of difficulty and dis- 
tress. As he sailed away, defeated and discomfited, the ambassador, like 
many other persons similarly circumstanced, solaced himself by building 
castles in the air. Malcolm’s castle was a curious one: it was to esta- 
blish himself, under his country’s ensign, as lord of a fortified island in 
the Persian Gulf, whence he could become (in fancy) arbiter of the 
destinies of Persia and Arabia. He had been anxious, on his first mission, 
as we have before seen, to obtain a settlement for the British government 
on the island of Kharak—in Persian, Kharg; in Arabic, Kharij, but 
pronounced Kharak. He had never ceased to think that our interests 
would be greatly advanced by the occupation of such a post; and as he 
touched at the island, on his way back to India, to take in water, he 
again cast a longing eye on the place : 


HM. ship “ Doris,” near Karrack, 8th July —The more 1 contemplate this 
island, the more I am satisfied it might be made one of the most prosperous 
settlements in Asia, situated within a few hours’ sail of Bushire, Bunder Begh, 
Bussorah, Greene, Baherin, and Catiff. It would, if under a just and powerful 
government, be the common resort of the merchants of Turkey, habia and 
Persia, and though too small (only twelve square miles) to support a number of 
inhabitants, it would, when it became an emporium of commerce, become a 
granary also, and want would be unknown. The chief recommendations of this 
island are its fine climate and excellent water. It has no harbour; but a vessel 
has protection from the prevalent gales in the Gulf under either its south-east or 
north-west side, and they can shift their berth in the hardest gales without 
danger. I could not contemplate this island without thinking it far from im- 
probable that the English government might be obliged, by the progress of its 
enemies in this quarter, to take possession of it, and my mind passed rapidly 
from that idea to the contemplation of myself as the chief instrument in the 
execution of this plan. I saw this almost desolate island filled with inhabitants, 
whose prosperity and happiness was my charge, and who repaid all my labours 
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their itude and attachment; but what most delighted me in this picture 
was the of Charlotte smiling graciously upon me from a window of one of 
the most stately castles that my fancy had erected on the shores of Karrack. 
More improbable dreams have been realised, and there can be no harm in 
indulging the imagination in the contemplation of a scheme which has its founda- 
tion in the most virtuous and justifiable ambition; which seeks not to destroy, 
but to establish; not to invade security, but to give repose; not to attack, but 
to defend; and instead of spreading the evils of war, wishes only to erect a 
bulwark to stop its ravages. 


When the project was urged upon the attention of Lord Minto and his 
colleagues, different opinions were entertained as to its feasibility and 
propriety. Malcolm had, however, a formidable array of arguments in 
support of his pet plan : 


Firstly. That in the event of an attempt to invade India being made by a 
European state, it was impossible to place any dependence on the efforts of the 
King of Persia or the Pacha of Baghdad, unless we possessed the immediate 
power of punishing their hostility and treachery. 

Secondly. That the states of Persia, Eastern Turkey, and Arabia, were, from 
their actual condition, to be considered less in the light of regular governments 
than as countries full of combustible materials, which any nation whose interests 
it promoted might throw into a flame. 

Thirdly. That though the French and Russians might, no doubt, in their 
advance, easily conquer those states, in the event of their opposing their progress, 
it was their obvious policy to avoid any contest with the inhabitants of the 
country through which they passed, as such must, in its progress, inevitably 
diminish the resources of those countries, 'and thereby increase the difficulty 
of supporting their armies—which difficulty formed the chief, if not the sole, 
obstacle to their advance. 

Fourthly. That though it was not to be conceived that the King of Persia or 
Pacha of Baghdad would willingly allow any European army to pass through his 
country, but there was every ground to expect that the fear of a greater evil was 
likely not only to make these rulers observe a neutrality, but to Seowe them to 
aid the execution of a plan which they could not resist, and make them desire to 
indemnify themselves for submission to a power they dreaded by agreeing to 
share in the plunder of weaker states—a line of policy to which it was too 
obvious they would be united, and to which their fear, weakness, and avarice 
made it probable that they would accede. 

Fifthly. That wnder a contemplation of such occurrences, it appeared of 
ultimate importance that the English government should instantly possess itself 
of means to throw those states that favoured the approach of its enemies into 
complete confusion and destruction, in order that it might, by diminishing their 
resources, increase the principal natural obstacle that opposed the advance of a 
European army, and this system, when that government had once established a 
firm footing and a position situated on the confines of Persia and Turkey, it 
could easily pursue, with a very moderate force, and without any great risk or 
expenditure. 

Sizxthly. That with an established footing in the Gulf of Persia, which must 
soon become the emporium of our commerce, the seat of our political negotia- 
tions, and a depdt for our military stores, we should be able to establish a local 
influence and strength that would not only exclude other European nations from 
that quarter, but enable us to carry on negotiations and military operations with 
honour and security to any extent we desired, whereas, without it, we must 
continue at the mercy of the fluctuating policy of unsteady, impotent, and faith- 
less courts, adopting expensive and useless measures of defence at every un- 
certain alarm, and being ultimately obliged either to abandon the scene altogether, 
or, when danger actually came, to incur the most desperate hazard of complete 
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failure by sending a military expedition which must trust for its subsistence and 
safety to states who were known, not only from the individual character of their 
rulers, but from their actual condition and character, to be undeserving of a 
moment’s confidence. 

Seventhly. That there was a great danger in any delay, as the plan recom- 
mended could only be expected to be beneficial if adopted when there was a time 
to mature it and to organise all our means of defence before the enemy were too 
far advanced ; otherwise that momentary irritation which must be excited by its 
adoption would only add to the many other advantages which our want of fore- 
sight and attention to our interests in that quarter had already given to our 
enemies. 


And he triumphed so far as not only to be authorised to carry out his 
design, but actually to set sail in the Fox frigate to put it into execution. 
Unluckily, an express boat came alongside the Fox at Kedgeree. All 
his ps hopes were shivered at a blow. Sir Harford Jones had been 
sent on a conciliatory mission to Persia by the home government—a 
mission more absurd than any that had preceded it—and Sir John 
Malcolm was recalled to Calcutta, leaving his work to be performed in 
our own times. 

A second mission, after being duly organised, was abandoned like the 
first. Whilst Malcolm was thus buffeted about, and engaged in quellin 
a mutiny in Madras, Sir Harford Jones concluded a treaty with the Shah 
which Malcolm was called upon to ratify or to modify, according to the 
exigencies of the circumstances. It is to this last mission that we are 
indebted for greater additions to our geographical knowledge of the 
countries neighbouring Persia than had accrued for almost centuries past. 
The governor-general had resolved, in order to restore the prestige of 
the Company’s government, to render the new embassy more imposin 
than that which, under the conduct of Sir Harford Jones, ephinented 
the crown of England. The want of information relative to the countries 
beyond India in the north-west had long been severely felt by govern- 
ment, especially in times when the invasion of India by a European 
enemy was supposed to be a probable event. The opportunity of sup- 
plying this want now seemed to present itself, and Malcolm was all 
eagerness to attach to his staff men who would delight in the work of 
exploring regions, and bringing back intelligence relating to their geo- 
graphy and their resources. 

Malcolm made his selection well. He required the assistance of active, 
energetic men, full of enterprise, courage, and intelligence ; and all these 
attributes he found abundantly in the numerous members of his staff. 
Add to these Christie and Pottinger, who were already at work in 
another direction. The geographical explorations were destined, how- 
ever, to a disastrous check at the outset. When at Bushire, Captain 
Grant and Lieutenant Fotheringham had been despatched to Baghdad 
with instructions to join the embassy in Persia, by the way of Kur- 
distan. 

From the account which Malcolm received, it appeared that the ill-fated 
gentlemen, on leaving Baghdad about the end of March, determined to proceed 
by a different route from that which Malcolm had indicated. In vain did Mr. 
Rich represent that the road lay through a defile infested by a robber-gang, 
under the command of a notorious chief. Captain Grant laughed to scorn all 
idea of danger; he sought no advice, and he would take none. He had accom- 
panied Maleolm ten years béfore on his first mission to Persia, and had pene- 
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trated into unexplored parts of the country. This had given him confidence in 
himself ; and he said that one who had travelled t h Mekran had nothing to 
fear in the countries which he was then about to explore. He had taken with 
him, too, contrary to the system which Malcolm took so much pains to enforce 
upon his assistants, a large amount of baggage, including “a showy tent,” and a 
numerous retinue of people. Against this also Mr. Rich remonstrated in vain. 
Grant and his party started ; and so little pains did he take to secure the safety 
of himself and his followers, that he left the Resident in a state of uncertainty 
ting the route which he intended to take. The consequences of this im- 
dence might be foreseen. On reaching the defile, he was met by the robber- 
chief and a party of horsemen. They professed friendly intentions, and per- 
suaded Grant and his friends to alight and refresh themselves. Then they fell 
upon the travellers. Grant was shot dead as he attempted to regain his horse. 

e rest were seized and carried about prisoners for ca days, at the end of 
which Kelb Ali, the robber-chief, separated the Christians from the Mussul- 
mans, and suffered the latter to depart. Then the Christians were brought 
forth to the sacrifice. Mr. Fothermgham and three Armenian servants were 

laced in a row, and asked whether they would become Mussulmans or die. 
They preferred death to apostacy; and one after another they were shot dead 
upon the spot, 

This melancholy event elicited a noble expression of feeling from 
Malcolm. The King of Persia, he wrote, was resolved upon punishing 
the murderers, but he added, ‘I am indifferent to their efforts. They 
cannot restore my friends.” 

To these serious grievances many of a minor character were super- 
added. The missions of the ‘‘ Crown” and of the “ Company” came, as 
might naturally be expected, to loggerheads. Sir Harford Jones had 
done much to increase the fever of cupidity which Malcolm himself had 
excited ten years before by the prodigality of his gifts. No wonder, 
therefore, that Malcolm found the courtiers of Persia hungering and 
howling after British gold. “‘ These people,” he wrote, “are like fero- 
cious animals who have once tasted blood. Nothing else will satisfy 
them. They cry out for money as shamelessly as if it was their natural 
food.” The appointment of Sir Gore Ouseley as ambassador to the 
court of Teheran, relieved Malcolm from his unpleasant position. The 
Shah wished to detain him and his followers in his service, but he only 
consented to leave Captain Christie and Lieutenant Lindsay. 

When Malcolm left Tabriz, he hoped that he had turned his back for 
ever on “ falsehood, deceit, and intrigue ;” but he had yet one more ex- 
hibition of these qualities, combined with the rampant national cupidity, 
to ruffle him before he shook the dust of Persia from his feet. He had 
not been unburdened of all his presents, and therefore was not beyond 
the reach of vexation and annoyance. He had seen much of the sordid 
littleness of Persian courts, but he had still to find, if possible, a lower 
degree of degradativn in the court of _Kermanshah. 

Maleolm embarked for England with his wife and family shortly after 
his return from the Persian embassy. This was at an eventful period— 
that of the Hundred Days. Malcolm went over to see the field of 
Waterloo, and he followed the allies to Paris. He has left some ver 
agreeable impressions of the stirring scenes which he there witn 
He went at once to see his old friend in the Nizam’s army. 


_We found the Duke with a large party seated at dinner. He called out, in 
his usual manner, the moment I entered, “ Ah! Malcolm, I am delighted to see 
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you.” Iwent and shook hands, introduced Lord John Campbell, and then sat 
down. 1 mention this trifle because it showed me at once that his astonishing 
elevation had not produced the slightest change. The tone—the manner— 
es was the same. 

After dinner, he left a party he was with when I entered, and, shaking me by 
the hand, retired to one end of the room, where he shortly stated what had 
occurred within the eventful month. ‘People ask me for’ an account of the 
action,” he said. ‘I tell them it was heal pounding on both sides, and we 
vounded the hardest. There was no manceuvring,”’ he said ; “ Bonaparte kept 
his attacks, and I was glad to let it be decided by the troops. There are no 
men in Europe that can fight like my Spanish infantry ; none have been so tried. 
Besides,” he added, with enthusiasm, “my army and I know one another 
exactly. We have a mutual confidence, and are never disappointed.” —‘ You 
had, however,” I observed, “more than one-half of your troops of other 
nations.”—‘ That did not signify,” he said, “for L had discovered the secret of 
mixing them up together. Had I employed them in _ Separate corps | should 
have lost the hattle. The Hanoverians,” he added, “ are good troops, but the 
new Dutch levies are bad. They, however, served to fill gaps, and I knew 
where to place them.’ 


Malcolm returned to India to take a leading part in the war against 
Holkar ; but he was disappointed in not receiving the government of 
Bombay as a reward for his long and able military, diplomatic, and ad- 
ministrative services. It was only after once more returning to his native 
country that this act of justice was done to his merits. The Bombay 
government lasted only some three years. Malcolm returned to England 
to take a final part in the discussions upon the Reform Bill and the India 
Charter, when the strong man was struck low by palsy, and expired at 
the age of sixty-four. 

Malcolm seems always to have been lucky in the friends by whom he 
was surrounded. His last journey out to India was enlivened by the 
congenial company of the ion young Bombay cadet, Henry Creswicke 
Rawlinson—now the most distinguished Orientalist of the age. He 
could not even get into a stage-coach without meeting with a character, 
and his account of a journey performed under such circumstances with 
William Cobbett is highly amusing and characteristic. 

But apart from this, Sir John Malcolm was in every respect one of the 
remarkable men of an age that numbered many such. These biogra- 
phies of Mr. Kaye’s cannot but serve a great me good purpose. Their 
author seems, as es goes on from one to another, to become more and more 
familiarised with his subjects, and to treat them in a more masterly and 
comprehensive manner. ‘The days when young boys of twelve were sent, 
almost without any previous preparation, to fight the battles of life, as 
well as those of their country, in a distant foreign land, are happily gone 
by, but still the example afforded of what can be done by a ction 
of such rare qualities as are met with in a Malcolm and a Metcalfe, 
cannot fail to be of advantage to future aspirants. Maleolm himself 
reminds us, more than any person of modern times, of the hero of olden 
chivalry, without any of the follies or the vices of such a character. 
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EUTRAPELIA : 


AN OMNIUMGATHERUM LITERARIUM, CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
BARROW ON ‘WIT.’ 


III. 


ADDENDA DE RIDENDO. 


——Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper; 
And other of such vinegar aspect, 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

The Merchant of Venice, Act I. Sc. 1. 


A PAGE or two more on the general subject of Laughter,—and then 
upon the affinities and distinctions of Wit aud Humour—before entering 
upon our more immediate and avowed theme, the exemplification of 
Barrow on ‘ Wit.’ 

The Philosophy of Laughter has been illustrated (obfuscated some- 
times), by very numerous and conflicting speculators, expositors, and 
theorists, from the days of Aristotle—whose definition of ro yeAowoy the 
moderns find it hard to mend—down to that German sovereign who, a 


quarter of a century ago, offered a prize for the best exegesis, in sober 
seriousness, of this laughable subject—the importance of which made it, 
in his eyes, no laughing matter. 

Henri ro (De Stendhal), writing in 1823, remarks: “ A German 


prince, well known for his attachment to literature, has just proposed a 
prize for the best philosophical dissertation upon Laughter. I hope the 
prize will be carried off by a Frenchman. Would it not be ridiculous for 
us to be beaten in this chine? To my thinking, there are more 
jokes made at Paris in the course of a single evening, than in Germany 
during an entire month.”* And hereupon M. Beyle proceeds to pose 
the question, Qu’est-ce le R1RE? and supposes (that is, swb-poses) as an 
answer, Hobbes’s celebrated theory (or rather hypo-thesis, z.e. sub-posi- 
tion), that laughter is simply a convulsive movement of the nerves, pro- 
duced by the ark sight of our superiority over some one else, at 
whose expense, and by whose involuntary agency, the laugh is brought 
about. Exemplifying which theory, the French critic draws a picture of 
an elaborately dressed gentleman, blooming in age and costume, com- 
placently tripping his way to the ball, whereat he meditates conquests of 
the electric veni vidi vici type—but who, alas for the mishaps of this 
chequered life, stumbles at the very threshold of his glory, and by that 
stumble, and its muddy result, ministers mirth to every Parisian 
‘‘ Jeames” who assists, offrcially, at the spectacle. ‘ Le voila deja sous la 
porte cochére, encombrée de lampions et de laquais : il volait au plaisir, il 
tombe et se reléve couvert de boue de la téte aux pieds ; ses gilets, jadis 





* Cuvres de Stendhal : “ Racine et Shakspeare,” ch. ii. 
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blancs et d’une coupe si savante, sa cravate nouée si élegamment, tout cela 
est rempli d’une boue noire et fétide. Un éclat de rire universel sort des 
voitures qui suivaient la sienne ; le suisse sur sa porte se tient les odtés, 
la foule des laquais rit aux larmes et fait cercle autour du malheureux.”* 
M. Beyle accounts it necessary that le comique, to be such, should be 
clearly displayed, and that a sense of our re Se as laughers, pro 
tem., over the object of our mirth, should be distinctly felt. 

But long years before M. Beyle had cast his full-dress Frenchman into 
the mire, to excite inextin ishable laughter among lacqueys, and to 
illustrate the philosophy of le rire,—our own, that is to say, m 
England’s own Sydney Smith had fixed on an analogous illustration, in 
his Lecture on Wit and Humour, at the Royal Institution. We refer 
to the climax in his examples of incongruity as the occasion of laughter. 
To see a young officer of eighteen years of age come into company in 
full uniform, and with such a wig as is worn by grave and respectable 
clergymen advanced in years, would make everybody laugh (says the 
laughing and laugh-compelling lecturer), because it certainly is a very 
unusual combjnation of objects, and such as would not atone for its 
novelty by any particular purpose of utility to which it was subservient. 
This is the lecturer's first and, so far as it goes, complete case of incon- 
gruity. Add, he says, ten years to the age of this incongruous officer, 
and the incongruity would be very faintly diminished ; but make him 
eighty years of age, and a celebrated military character of the last reign, 
and the incongruity almost entirely vanishes—insomuch that we might 
even be disposed rather to respect the peculiarity than to laugh at it. 
Thus comes the muddy mishap to which we alluded: “If a tradesman 
of acorpulent and respectable appearance, with habiliments somewhat 
ostentatious, were to slide down gently into the mud, and dedecorate a 

a-green coat, I am afraid we should all have the barbarity to laugh. 
If his hat and wig, like treacherous servants, were to desert their falling 
master, it certainly would not diminish our propensity to laugh; but if 
he were to fall into a violent passion, and abuse everybody about him, 
nobody could possibly resist the incongruity of a pea-green tradesman, 
very respectable, sitting in the mud, and threatening all the passers-by 
with the effects of his wrath. Here, every incident heightens the humour 
of the scene :—the gaiety of his tunic, the general respectability of his 
appearance, the rills of muddy water which trickle down his cheeks, and 
the harmless violence of his rage.” 

That pea-green tradesman, and the ‘ dedecoration” of his coat, are 
worthy of Sydney Smith. In making out his argument, as to the de- 
vendence of laughter on a sense of the incongruous, the lecturer added, 
y way of supplement, or contrast, or relief by contrast, to the pea-green 
tradesman, that if, instead of this, we were to observe a dustman falling 
into the mud, it would hardly attract any attention, because the oppo- 
sition of ideas is so trifling, and the incongruity so slight. The argument 
is in opposition to Hobbes’s definition of laughter, as “a sudden glory, 





* (Euvres de Stendhal: “ Racine et Shakspeare,” ch, ii. 
t Being the eleventh of the Course, since published as “ Elementary Sketches 
of — Philosophy, delivered at the Royal Institution, in the years 1804, 1805, 
and 1806.” 
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arising from s sudden conception of some eminency im ourselves, by eom- 

i tind elie, or or oun Gian infirmity”—which 
Mer. Smith jects as not an explanation of the laughter excited by 
humour, and for which he substitutes, as we have seen, a sense of incon- 
rt -pearcmmamnam objects and circumstances not usually eom- 


If tears may be, as they have been, considered the natural and invo- 
luntary resouree of the mind overcome by some sudden and violent 
emotion, before it has had time to reconcile its feelings to the change of 
circumstances,—laughter, on the other hand, is defined by Hazlitt* to be 
the same sort of convulsive and involuntary movement, occasioned by 
mere surprise or contrast (in the absence of any more serious emotion), 
before it has time to reconcile its belief to contradictory appearances. 

Aristotle defines the laughable as consisting of, or nding on, 
what is out of its proper time and place, yet without danger a 
This definition is applauded by Coleridge, in repeated ike of 
his Essays and his recorded Table-Talk. In the latter he maintains, for 
instance, that to resolve laughter into an expression of contempt is con- 
trary to fact, and laughable enough: “ Laughter is a convulsion of the 
nerves, and it seems as if nature cut short the rapid thrill of pleasure on 
the nerves by a sudden convulsion of them to prevent the sensation be- 
coming painful—Aristotle’s Def. is as good as can be. Surprise at 
perceiving anything out of its usual place when the unusualness is not 
aecom panied b a sense of serious danger. Such surprise is always 
pleasurable, ih it is observable that surprise accompanied with cireum- 
stanees of danger becomes Tragic.”+ For, as Hazlitt observes, while the 
mere suddenness of transition, the mere baulking our expectations, and 
turning them abruptly into another channel, seems to give additional 
liveliness and gaiety to the animal spirits,—the instant the change is not 
only sudden, but threatens serious consequences, or calls up the shape of 
danger, that instant is our disposition to mirth superseded by terror, and 
laughter gives place to tears. 

Man has been defined a LauGurinG Animal: one of the various defi- 
nitions, all of them one-sided perhaps, which have been devised to diffe- 
rentiate the genus Aomo from lower but cognate genera, quad ) 
quadrimanous,{ biped, and so on. Mrs. Browning refers to this defini- 
tion, among others, in her new and remarkable poem : 


Men define a man, 
The creature who stands frontward to the stars, 
The creature who looks inward to himself, 
The tool-wright LaUGHING creature. § 


And of even those exceptional beings—lusus nature they ean hardly be 
called, when there is so little udendi about or within them—of even those 
sporadic anomalies who are notorious, to their familiars, as persons that 





* Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 

t “Hence Farce may often border on Tragedy; indeed, Farce is nearer Tragedy 
in its Essence than Comedy is.”—Coleridge’s Table-Talk. 

¢ But do not the apes also laugh, or attempt to do it? asks Carlyle, in expand- 
ing his Clothes’-Philosophy. 

§ “ Aurora Leigh.” Book VII 
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never laugh—of them, too, be sure, the story will run, that once upon a 
time, once at least, if only once, they laughed—laughed a portentous 
laugh, as anomalous as their foregoing and succeeding gravity—a laugh 
remembered ever since, not on the score of its singularity in point of 
time alone, but in point of character and significance too. Diogenes 
Teufelsdriéckh offers, in his professorial erson, a markworthy example 
of this. Certainly, a most involved, self-secluded, altogether enigmatic 
nature, that of Teufelsdréckh, exclaims his British editor; then adds— 
‘“‘ Here, however, we gladly recal to mind that once we saw him laugh ; 
once only, perhaps it was the first and last time in his life ; but then such 
a peal of laughter, enough to have awakened the Seven Sleepers! It was 
of Jean Panl’s doing: some single billow in that vast World-Mahlstrom 
of Humour, with its heaven-kissing coruscations, which is now, alas, all 
congealed in the frost of Death! The large-bodied Poet and the small, 
both large enough in soul, sat talking miscellaneously together, the 
present editor being privileged to listen : and now Paul, in his serious 
way, was giving one of those inimitable ‘ Extra-harangues ;’ and as it 
chanced, On the Proposal for a Cast-metal King: gradually a light 
kindled in our Professor’s eyes and face, a beaming, mantling, loveliest 
light ; through those murky features, a radiant ever-young Apollo 
looked; and he burst forth like the neighing of all Tattersall’s,—tears 
streaming down his cheeks, pipe held aloft, foot clutched into the air,— 
loud, long-continuing, uncontrollable; a laugh not of the face and 
diaphragm only, but of the whole man from head to heel. The present 
Editor, who laughed indeed, yet with measure, began to fear all was not 
right: however, 'Teufelsdréckh composed himself, and sank into his old 
stillness ; on his inscrutable countenance there was, if anything, a slight 
look of shame ; and Richter himself could not rouse him again.” This 
unique outburst gives occasion to Mr. Carlyle to comment, in his sugges- 
tive way, on the import and varieties of laughter. Readers who have any 
knowledge of Psychology, he goes on to say, know how much is to be in- 
ferred from such a phenomenon ; and that no man who has once heartil 
and wholly laughed can be altogether irreclaimably bad. “ How re 
lies in Laughter: the cipher-key, wherewith we decipher the whole man ! 
Some men wear an everlasting barren simper; in the smile* of others 


* In our last chapter we quoted Mrs. Browning in illustration of one, and that 
a sad and constrained, variety of that multiform Protean thing, a smile. Her new 
romance in blank verse, “ Aurora Leigh,” is curiously rich in examples of other 
varieties, the number and character of which attest her close observation of this 
dumb language of the lips, whether in babyhood or age, joyous or ¢riste, genial and 
spontaneous or artificial and untrue. Thus we hear from her of 
“ That murmur of the outer Infinite 
Which unweaned babies smile at in their sleep 
When wondered at for smiling.” 
Aurora Leigh, p. 1. 


Then the mournful passage— 
“Or, my own mother, leaving her last smile 
In her last kiss, upon the baby-mouth 
My father pushed down on the bed for that” (p. 6). 


Then the graphic detail in a graphic whole, where the maiden aunt’s portrait is 
given— 


‘* A close mild mouth, a little soured about 
The ends, through speaking unrequited loves, 
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lies a cold.glitter as of ice: the fewest are able to laugh, what can be 
called laughing, but only sniff and titter and snigger from the throat out- 





Or peradventure niggardly half-truths; 

Eyes of no colour,—once they might have smiled, 
Bat never, never have forgot themselves 

In smiling” (p. 11). 


Then the rebuffed suitor’s smile— 


“He smiled as men smile when they will not speak 
Because of something bitter in the thought; 
And still I feel his melancholy eyes 
Look judgment on me” (p. 88). 


Add the smile, in innocence and life’s primavera, of poor Marian Earle— 


“* Somewhat large 
The mouth was, though the milky little teeth 
Dissolved it to so infantine a smile ! 
For soon it smiled on me; the eyes smiled too, 
But ’twas as if remembering they had wept, 
And knowing they should, some day, weep again” (p. 118). 


With the contrasted falsity on the face of Lady Waldemar— 


“ She gave me such a smile, so cold and bright, 
As if she tried it in a ’tiring glass 
And liked it” (p. 217). 


Nor must the smile of Marian’s child be forgotten, when his eyes open from 
dreamland to rest on Marian and Aurora beside his bed— 


“The light upon his eyelids pricked them wide, 
And, staring out at us with all their blue, 
As half perplexed between the angelhood 
He had been away to visit in his sleep, 
And our most mortal presence,—gradually 
He saw his mother’s face, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, with such a smile 
As might have well been learnt there,—never moved, 
But smiled on, in a drowse of ecstasy, 
So happy (half with her and half with heaven) 
He could not have the trouble to be stirred, 
But smiled and lay there” (p. 250). 


The same poem omits not that sad put-on smile, of a sorrowful heart, which 
the poetess had described so touchingly long before. Thus in Aurora’s recital of 
her earliest days, narrating her mother’s death, her father’s stunned bewilder- 
ment— 

“ And thus beloved she died. I’ve heard it said 
That but to see him in the first surprise 
Of widower and father, nursing me, 
Unmothered little child of four years old, 
His large man’s hands afraid to touch my curls, 
As if the gold would tarnish,—his grave lips 
Contriving such a miserable smile, 
As if he knew needs must, or I should die, 
And yet ‘twas hard,—’twould almost make the stones 
Cry out for pity” (p. 4). 

One more, and a characteristic, fragment to the purpose— 

“ My critic Jobson recommends more mirth, 
Because a cheerful genius suits the times, 
And all true poets laugh unquenchably 
Like Shakspeare and the gods. That's very hard. 
The gods may laugh, and Shakspeare ; Dante smiled 
With such a needy heart on two pale lips, 
We cry, ‘ Weep rather, Dante’ ” (p. 92). 
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wards ; or at best produce some whiffling husky cachinnation, as if they 
were laughing through wool : of none such comes good. The man who 
cannot laugh is not only fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; but his 
whole life is already a treason and a stratagem.”* 

In juxta-position with this, however, we must place the author’s objec- 
tion, in the chapter next ensuing, to the definition of Man as a Laughing 
Animal. ‘“ Man is called a Laughing Animal: but do not the apes also 
laugh, or attempt to do it; and is the manliest man the greatest and 
oftenest laugher ? Teufelsdrockh himself, as we said, laughed only once.”+ 

Evidently, and naturally enough, the Professor’s Able Editor prefers 
that only once, such as it was, to a laugh like that of their common 
friend, the Hofrath Heusechrecke, who played a whole laughing chorus at 
the Professor’s table-talk: “And then, at every pause in the harangue, 
he [Heuschreoke, a fair German Bozzy in his way] gurgled out his pursy 
chuckle of a cough-laugh (for the machinery of laughter took some time 
to get in motion, and seemed crank and slack).”t 

The province of Laughter does certainly afford ample room for a large 
outlay of discriminative talent—to sunder the genuine from the factitious, 
the precious from the vile. Laughter may be simply a nuisance; cynical 
or contemptuous laughter, for instance. Disgust, contempt, and laughter 
have indeed been pronounced nearly akin: he who enjoys nothing and 
values nothing, will laugh at everything.§ There is the petrifying sneer 
of a demon which excludes and kills Love, as Charles Lambf, allows, in 
his plea for laughter as not always of a dangerous or soul-hardening 
tendency. But how genially he hastens to set over against that sneer, 
the cordial laughter which cherishes and implies the Love that sneer 
would desolate ! 

Out, too, upon the braying peal of people all lungs, and no ears, no 
nerves; sometimes of the feminine gender even; for as Clerimont says, 
in Ben Jonson, “‘O, you shall have some women, when they laugh, you 
would think they brayed, it is so rude.”"{ How fatally a noisy laugh may 
tell against the laugher, when the listener is shrewd, and /as an ear. 
Thornton's laugh, for example, in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s first romance— 
‘“‘a loud, coarse, chuckling laugh, which, more than a year’s conversation 

would have done, let me into the secrets of his character.”** 

Est modus in rebus. The Laughing Philosopher, as such, is no 
Philosopher at all; for he can have made but small way in the alphabet 
of the Philosophy of Life. Life is real, life is earnest : show this, and the 
Laughing Philosopher may look out for a hermitage—the Chaulieus and 


Hamiltons of fact and fictionff may keep their own counsel and their own 





* “Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” Book I. ch. iv. 


¢ Ibid. ch. vi. t Ibid. ch. iii. 
Archbishop Whately. || On the Genius of Hogarth. 
“ The Silent Woman,” IV. 1. ** « Pelham,” ch. xxiii. 


tt Voici a cabinet picture from another of Sir E. B. Lytton’s romans: 

“We sat down to supper. ‘Count Hamilton,’ said Boulainvilliers, ‘are we not 
a merry set for such old fellows? Why, excepting Arouet, Milord Bolingbroke, 
and Count Devereux, there is scarcely one of us under seventy. Where, but at 
Paris, would you see bons vivans of our age? Vivent la joie, la bagatelle, Tamour 

“ * Et le vin de Champagne,’ cried Chaulieu, filling his glass ; ‘ but what is there 
strange in our merriment? Philemon, the comic poet, laughed at ninety-seven. 
May we all do the same!’ 
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company, their faith and practice making them an outlying population 
from life real and life in earnest. Not that the Crying Philosopher is the 
true either. Heraclitus and Democritus must meet, and com- 

romise, and make mutual concessions, nor refuse, if a joint dynasty is 


ieable, to take turn and turn about, in a world where day and 
ight alternate, and winter is as periodical as summer, and smiles come 


as spontaneously as tears. 

“ They say you are a melancholy fellow,” quoth Rosalind to Jaques, 
in the Forest of Arden. 

“T am so,” he answers: “I do love it better than laughing.”* 

“Those,” Rosalind rejoins, “that are in extremity of either. are 
abominable fellows ; and betray themselves to every modern censure, worse 
than drunkards.” t 

To which clear ringing voice whose every accent tells, Now are we in 
Arden! add, in conclusion, the mild subdued tones, yet harmonious in 
tendency, of the pensive Recluse of Olney :f 


“ ¢ You forget,’ cried Bolingbroke, ‘ that Philemon died of the laughing.’ 

** Yes,’ said Hamilton ; ‘but if I remember right, it was at seeing an ass eat 
figs. Let us vow, therefore, never to keep company with asses.’ 

“ «Bravo, Count!’ said Boulainvilliers, ‘you have put the true moral on the 
story. Let us swear, by the ghost of Philemon, that we will never laugh at an 
ass’s jokes—practical or verbal.’ 

“ «Then we must always be serious, except when we are with each other,’ cried 
Chaulieu. ‘ Oh, I would sooner take my chance of dying prematurely at ninety- 
seven than consent to such a vow,’ ” &c. &c.— Devereux, Book IV, ch. v. 

* That Jaques could laugh, however, and profited by any rare opportunity for 
it, afforded him in the woods and forests, we know by his own previous avowal. 
Witness his report of the rencontre with Touchstone—of which the finale is, 


= When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission, 
An hour by his dial.” 


+ Ibid. Act TV. Sc. 1. 
¢t Melancholy man as William Cowper was, the notion that he was no laugher 
is an utter mistake—as it generally is, perhaps, in the case of melancholy people. 
Not merely was it his delight, 
“Tn life’s morning march, when his spirits were young,” 


to waste his own and his fellow “ students’” time in giggling and making giggle, 
but when his days were in the sere and yellow leaf, and himself a “ poor creature,” 
it did not take very much to set him “laughing immoderately.” Reading Don 
Quixote in Smollett’s translation made him, as his letters tell us, “laugh im- 
moderately.” And we all know the effect upon him of Lady Austen’s narration 
of the tale of John Gilpin—that he lay awake half the night in convulsions of 
laughter. 

Or take the case of Rousseau. //im many people assume to have been as 
incapable of laughter as a mummy, or a man in the dentist’s grasp, or an old 
portrait of Tribulation Comfort. But Jean Jacques even boasts of his fits of 
“ inextinguishable laughter,” verging on “ suffocation :” “C’étaient des rires in- 
extinguibles; nous étouffions. Ceux qui, dans une lettre qu'il leur a plu de 
m’attribuer,” he adds, with cordial resentment at the notion of his being supposed 
to have laughed only twice in all his life, “m’ont fait dire que je n’avais ri que 
deux fois en ma vie, ne m’ont connu dans ce temps-la, ni dans ma jeunesse ; car 
assurément cette idée n’aurait jamais pu leur venir.”— Les Can/fessions, Livre VIII. 


As You Like It, Act II. Sc. 7. 
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——Let no man charge me that I mean 

To clothe in sables every social scene, 

And give good company a face severe, 

As if they met around a father’s bier ; 

For tell some men that, pleasure all their bent, 
And laughter all their work, is life misspent, 
Their wisdom bursts into this sage reply, 
‘Then mirth is sin, and we should always ery.’ 
To FIND THE MEDIUM asks some share of wit, 
And therefore ’tis a mark fools never hit.* 





THE EUPHRATES AND THE WAR IN PERSIA-F 


Tue Euphrates Valley Route appears to be fast passing from the stage 
of discussion into a reality. A concession has been at length granted in 
the face of deeply-concerted intrigues and of a violent opposition from 
nations inimical to the prosperity aud grandeur of Great Britain, and to 
which it would scarcely be credited some Englishmen, with names fami- 
liar to their own countrymen, were yet sufficiently little patriotic as to lend 
themselves. This concession extends to the whole line of country from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, and embraces, we believe, a 
guarantee of six per cent. for the whole capital necessary to carry out so 
gigantic a project. It may be said to this that a guarantee from a power 
like that of Turkey does not possess the same solid basis for investment as 
a similar guarantee conceded by a more stable government. But with a 
few inconsistencies which had their origin in ministerial and party in- 
trigues, the Ottoman government has always been found to be honest and 
upright in the main; the “ sick man” exhibited at the onset of the late war, 
and throughout a very trying crisis, an amount of vigour and an extent of 
resources very little consistent with the moribund condition which some 
were pleased to apply to so vast an empire ; and, lastly, suppose any un- 
foreseen changes were to happen in future times in the countries con- 
cerned, it would always be the interest of all parties to protect such 
regions as were subsidised to a railway from anarchy and despoliation, 
and the very fact of giving to them such a protection would ensure to 


It is fair to own, however, that Rousseau would fain be considered as past 
laughing in his old days, And probably there was no affectation in that. There 
is a form of melancholy, more than one form indeed, to which laughter is an utter 
stranger. La Rochefoucauld, a sufficient contrast in character to Rousseau, was, 
according to Madame de Sévigné, capable of distinguished feats in the art de rire ; 
but his account of himself in early manhood includes this avowal: “ Premitre- 
ment, pour parler de mon humeur, je suis mélancolique, et je le suis & un point 
que depuis trois ou quatre ans & peine m’a-t-on vu rire trois ou quatre fois.”— 
Portrait du Duc de la Rochefoucauld, par lwi-méme. 

* Cowper’s Poems: “ Conversation.” 

t Memoir on the Euphrates Valley Route to India. By W. P. Andrew, F.R.G.5. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1857. 
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them—that which is so much wanted in some parts of the Turkish Empire 
—a stable and anent government. | 

The distinguished engineer, Sir John Macneill, who has explored the 
Mediterranean terminus of the projected railroad during the past summer, 
under the guidance of General Chesney, ascertained, from the transport 
which takes place across the so-called “Iron Bridge’ on the Orontes, 
that a railroad to Aleppo alone would be a paying speculation. Accord- 
ing to the toll-books, more than 1200 laden camels and horses pass that 
bridge every day. Yet this bridge is not upon the main line of traffic 
between Aleppo and its seaport, Alexandretta, which is to the north of 
the Lake of Antioch. The price of transport of a ton is now 61. from 
Aleppo tothe sea. The railway will be able to transport it at from 18s. 
to 22s., which will bring down a great number of goods, that are now lost 
for want of transport. 

The same eminent engineer ascertained to his satisfaction that there is 
every facility for making a harbour in the Bay of Antioch, not far from the 
mouth of the Orontes, and at the foot of Mount Casius, and that by 
making a little détour, and gaining the uplands of North Syria by the 
valley of the Afreen river—the same line as that taken by General 
Chesney during the transport of the materiel of the Euphrates ra 
tion—no engineering difficulties present themselves, and that the railway 
may be constructed at from 6000/. to 8000/. per mile. By such a détour 
a rich settled country, dotted over with towns and villages, is also accom- 
modated, and branch lines will be unnecessary. 

But it is not Turkey alone which will feel the beneficial results which 
are sure, sooner or later, to follow the execution of such projects. Ad- 
joining Turkey is a kingdom once as rich and nearly as powerful, but 
which through ages of misrule has become little better than a theatre for 
the disputes of diplomatists. Save as a means through which England 
can thwart Russia, or Russia irritate and threaten our Eastern empire, the 
existence of Persia has almost ceased to be a matter of consideration with 
European nations : 


But this can no longer be the case where passenger steamers shall periodically 
traverse the Persian Gulf, and the electric cable be extended along its shores. 
The commercial intelligence and enterprise of Europe will then once more revisit 
its ancient haunts in the factories where Genoese and Venetians, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English successively sought the custom of the “Grand Sophy of 
Persia,” and his then wealthy subjects ; European civilisation will then insen- 
sibly pervade the Persian Empire by the same influences which are already at 
work in the ancient kingdom of the ‘Mamelukes ; and, as her interests become 
identified with ours, Persia will learn to take her place, as Turkey has already 
assumed hers, in the great federation of civilised nations. 

The present crisis of affairs in Persia shows how important such a state of 
things would be to the interests of India and of England. Utterly devoid of any 
substantial power, and secure in her remoteness, Persia ventures to put a slight 
on our ambassador, and attempts to purchase the support of Russia by disturb- 
ing our Affghan frontier. To bring this feeble and faithless power to her senses 
may require some palpable exhibition of our power in the shape of expensive ex- 
poiiiians, whose best result can only be an apology for an insult, or the retrac- 
tion of an unfounded claim. No one can doubt for a moment but that our dif- 
ferences with Persia might have been settled months ago had the Euphrates 
Valley Railway and Electric Telegraph been in operation. Persia would then 
have seen that we possess the means of landing, at a few weeks’ notice, upon 
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her coast, a force as large as we sent to the Crimea, and the leading nations of 
Europe would have felt that they Ve ray an interest in putting an end to a 
misunderstanding which they now doubtless regard as affecting none of their 
number save England and Russia. It is the want of a speedy means of commu- 
nication by the Euphrates Valley route which allows this very paltry dispute to 
be prolonged through months and years, and threatens our Indian exchequer 
with a burden in comparison with which all the possible expenditure on both 
railway and telegraph may prove a very trifle. 


It had been thought that the dreams of conquest of the successors of 
Peter the Great had ended with the destruction of the forts and docks of 
Sebastopol. Nothing can be more illusory. The late war repelled 
Russian aggression for a time, but a premature peace has reserved to that 
colossal power all its Asiatic conquests, and all that it wanted besides— 
“breathing time.” As it is, Russian conquest has only changed its 
direction ; foiled on the shores of the Euxine and the Sea of Azof, she 
now turns to the Caspian and the regions of the Aral : 


Russia may pause to gather strength, but she is still Russia, and a “ PEACE RATI- 
FIED MAY NOT BE A PEACE SECURED.” So far as the present security of the Ot- 
toman Empire is concerned, no one disputes that the —_ of the war have been, 
to a certain extent, attained. ‘The neutralisation of the Black Sea—the demo- 
lition of Russian fortresses—the reduction of Russian armaments, which once 
existed in dangerous proximity to Constantinople—each of these is unquestion- 
ably a concession of no trifling moment. The restoration of Ismail—that blood- 
stamed trophy of the ambition of Catherine the Second and of the ferocity of 
Suwarrow—affords an important security to the Sultan against any further ag- 
gressive movement from Bessarabia. The residence of European consuls at 
Sebastopol and Nicholaieff will effectively prevent the sudden appearance of a 
Russian fleet in the waters of the Golden Horn. Of still greater consequence 
is the admission of the Ottoman Empire to the dignity of a place in the general 
councils, and a participation in the benefits of the international code of Europe. 
But the question still returns, whether, even allowing that much has been done, 
much more might not easily have been effected—whether all has been insisted 
upon, which would certainly have been conceded—whether the concessions actu- 

y obtained are such as under existing circumstances the Allied Powers were 
not only entitled, but bound by the clearest rules of policy to demand. The late 
war, like wars of a less recent date, has shown convincingly that Turkey, for- 
midable in her means of defence upon the Danube, is essentially weak on her 
Asiatic frontier, and that her vulnerable point can be most easily reached, not 
by armies menacing Widdin or Silistria, but by armies defiling through the 
passes of the Caucasus. On this side, there is still no material guarantee afforded 
rags Russian aggression. Deprived of its Asiatic provinces, it is plain that 
the Ottoman Empire could not for six months together hold its ground as an 
independent power, or be prevented from falling by a general insurrection of the 
Christian races under its dominion. The security of Asiatic Turkey should there- 
fore have formed an indispensable condition of the Treaty of Paris. As it is, if 
ever a new cause of quarrel brings the Muscovite and Ottoman armies once more 
into mortal collision, we may be assured that the former, taught by experience, 
instead of attempting that front movement which has again and again been frus- 
trated, will souliee tok operations to attacking that flank of their adversaries 
which is still left unprotected, and which, under existing circumstances, it would 
perhaps be impossible successfully to defend. Let us add to these considerations 
the consideration no less important to England, that l’ersia is still as much ex- 
posed as ever to the march of the Russian forces, and that Tiflis commands not 
only the road to Teheran, but the readiest route to the gates of Herat. If 
British India was ever endangered by the ambition and intrigues of the succes- 
sors of Peter the Great, it may be imagined whether the peril is less, now that 
Russia, barred from further development of her power in Europe, is compelled 
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to turn her attention to Central Asia, and to substitute in her visions of future 
conquest the southern coast of the Caspian for the southern coast of the Ewxine 
Sea—now that, in addition to her long-standing jealousy of England as her great 
rival in the Hast, she is further exci suet Uo by the remembrance 
of a serious injury, and the shame of an open defeat. To and to Austria 
it is of little consequence whether Circassia is free or dependent—whether 

ia is occupied by the troops of Abdul Medjid or the troops of the Czar 
Alexander. But the statesmen of England may yet live to lament the day on 
which an invaluable opportunity was lost of protecting the shores of the Indus 
by an alliance with the warlike tribes who command the banks of the Terek, and 
of making the ridge of the Caucasus the advanced line of defence of our empire in 
Hindostan. 

With a railway along the Euphrates connected by efficient steamers in 
the Persian Gulf, with a railway along the valley of the Indus, the veteran 
armies of India might be wielded with 2 rapidity and a force that would 
be felt in Europe as well as Asia, at St. Petersburg as at Teheran : 


“Tn these days, the connexion between events in the East and in the West is 
far better understood than it was at the beginning of the present century, and 
news travels infinitely faster; but even at the begmning of the present century 
we may remember that it was the superiority of the arms of France in Europe 
that induced Tippoo to rise against us, and led to the contest with him, which 
ended in the taking of Seringapatam. Indeed, there is no one who really knows 
India that is not aware how greatly even the extremities of our empire there are 

itated by the slightest appearance of a reverse in any quarter, so sensitive is 
the bond by which those vast subject populations are held. 

“We did not relish the idea of the Czar at Stamboul, and we may find his in- 
fluence not quite agreeable at Teheran ; neither must we close our eyes to the 
fact, that Persia is msidiously and perseveringly advancimg -her outposts both in 
Central Asia and along the line of the sea-board of the Gulf of Oman. She has 
already taken Herat, formerly regarded as the key of India, from the Affghans, 
and has wrested Bunder Abbass in the Persian Gulf from the Imaum of Museat. 
Had the British minister at the Persian court been under the immediate orders 
of the Governor-General of India, the Shah would speedily have recoiled before 
the remonstrances of an authority backed by 300,000 men. We do not fear a 
Russian invasion of India, but we must guard our prestige of invincibility with 
the treacherous and semi-barbarous courts of Asia, as the best means of protect- 
ing our Indian dominions from the dire effects of internal commotions, and from 
the hostile incursions of the turbulent and warlike tribes on our north-west 
frontier. While the ancient seat of empire of the Caesars in the East is in the 
hands of the soldiers of the West, and while British enterprise is surely, though 
gradually, adding the Sultan’s empire to the area of its wile exertions, his domi- 
nion in Asia Minor, and our name in the East, have received a shock by the 
capitulation of Kars. ‘We owe India a victory in Asia;’ we owe it a victory 
that shall efface from the standards of Russia the record of our heroic misfor- 
tunes at Kars. But now that the temple of Janus is closed for a season, let us 
stamp on Asia the impress of our genius and our power ; let us render the in- 
vasion of Asia Minor by Russia for ever impossible, by throwing open to the 
world, by the irresistible power of steam, the rich and forgotten plains of the 
Euphrates and Tigris—the once-famed granaries of the East—and subduing to 
industry their wild inhabitants. This would be a greater triumph than the re- 
capture of Kars, and at once a colossal and enduring monument of our science 
and enlightenment, as well as of our energy and might as a people. 

“The Indian army has not only fought the battles of land in India and 
Central Asia, but the Sepoy of Bengal and Madras has crossed bayonets with the 
best soldiers of Europe, in Java and the Mauritius, while their brethren of Bom- 
bay marched to oppose the same gallant enemy in Egypt. Notwithstanding 
es our tried and magnificent army in India has been practically ignored in the 

war, 
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« There is now in India an army of nearly 300,000 men at the disposal of this 

country, apart from 31,000 ohatien troops and contingents from native states. 
In that army there are about 26,000 Europeans belonging to the Queen’s ser- 
vice, including cavalry and infantry of the line ; and 15,000 European troops in 
the Company’s service, of every arm except cavalry, and 240,465 native troops. 
This last figure includes 233,699 exclusively native troops, together with 3644 Ku- 
ropean commissioned officers, and 3122 European warrant and non-commissioned 
officers and rank and file. The number of the commissioned officers of the 
Queen’s troops amounts to 588. The police corps regularly organised consists 
of 24,015 native commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates, and 
35 commissioned European officers. Large and costly as this army may be, it 
might easily be increased, especially from the warlike tribes lately added to our 
dominion. Here, then, is a reserve, and an ample reserve, well organised, 
officered, and generally with some experience of war. How could it be said that 
we had no reserve? Of this immense force, 40,000 are British soldiers. Of 
the rest, the irregular native cavalry is just the force we most required in the 
late war, and could not supply from home. Here, then, is everything that we 
have ascribed to Russia. 

“« All former empires that ever pretended to hold distant countries in subjec- 
tion made a fair exchange of armies, so that while Italians were holding Britain, 
or Numidia, or Dacia, Britons, Numidians, and Dacians were stationed in Italy, 
and even supplying candidates for the imperial purple. Whatever the final 
results, the Roman Empire would not have lasted ten years without that inter- 
change.’ Russia carried on the war with forces drawn from the heart and extre- 
mities of Asia, as well as from the most northern shores of Europe; and when 
we talk thoughtlessly of her overpowering population, it is these distant regions 
that we are unconsciously thinking of. ‘Our case is the same as Russia’s, only 
we have not got the sense to see it, and shall not see it till our eyes have been 
opened and our wits quickened by a succession of disasters,’ 

“The mutual dependence of our Western and Eastern empires was clearly 
pointed out many years ago in these words: ‘In case our enemies should prove 
sufficiently powerful to press us hard either in Europe or Asia, it would be a 
matter of inestimable importance to have it in our power to transport our mili- 
tary forces from Europe to Asia, and from Asia to Europe, with the greatest 
possible celerity, as the exigencies of war may demand. A rapid means of com- 
municating between India and Malta, both by means of the Red Sea and of 
the Persian Gulf, through Egypt and through Syria, would multiply tenfold 
the resources of Britain, and secure the defences of our possessions from 
Canada to Hong-Kong. Indeed, England, with her small standing army, with 
her population not trained and disciplined to defend their own territory against 
invaders, and with ministers who neglect her navy, can never be duly secured 
against the sudden attacks of her rivals and enemies, until she can impose some 
restraint on their ambition, by having it in her power to array the Sepoy on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the highlander of Scotland and the gallant 
sons of Erin on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges, with a degree of speed 
which no other power can equal. The small amount of our military force, in 
comparison with the enormous extent of our empire, must be counterbalanced 
by indent means of communication and extraordinary rapidity of transport.’ 

“ Russia, aware of the mistake she committed in going to war with imperfect 
means of transit, is, with our money, about connecting the shores of the Caspian, 
the Black Sea, and the Baltic with the heart of the empire by means of railways 
communicating with her navigable rivers. 

“In America, ten miles of railway are on the average opened every day for the 
accommodation of the regular traffic of the country. 

“ And shall we, while enriching with railways Russia, America, France, Italy, 
and Austria, forget what is due to India with her boundless resources and vast 
population ? 

“It is evident that to have the benefit of even the moral weight of our magni- 
ficent and well-appointed army in India, on the great events which are now in 
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and of the consequent changes which must necessarily flow from them, 

we must have, above all things, increased facilities for moving troops and 

stores upwards or downwards along the line of the Indus, as well as up the 
Persian Gulf, or to the Red Sea, as circumstances might render necessary. 

“While these pages are ing through the press, the shadow of coming 
events in the East is deepening me extending, and it becomes more emphati- 
cally the duty of this country to make their army in India, by proper means of 
transit, not only sufficient for the internal peace of that country, but that some 
portion of it should also, by the same means, be made available wherever and 
whenever the welfare or the honour of the paramount state might demand its 
service. There never was put forward a greater fallacy, or an error more likely 
to be mischievous, than ‘that the Turkish question was of no importance in an 
Indian point of view.’ The grand problem, now in course of solution in Turkey, 
must in its results, whatever they may be, in the most immediate and 
powerful manner, our power and prosperity in India. 

“ Every act in the great drama of the war has elicited either the apprehension 
or the applause of the nations of the East. In the mosques of Bokhara, five 
Geum Moolahs prayed daily for the success of the Sultan of Room, and ‘the 
—_ of Mouravief bably now repeated with awe by the Persian and the 

an.’ 

©The Eastern shepherd, in his solitude, pondered over, and the warrior, in his 
fastness, watched with kindling eye, the varying fortunes of the field, while every 
incident of the campaign, whether in Europe or Asia, has been minutely dis- 
cussed, and will be well remembered in the bazaars throughout the length and 
breadth of India.” 

By establishing a steam and electric connexion between England and India 
and the confines of Central Asia, not only would the power and control of Eng- 
land be enhanced over her 150,000,000 widely-scattered subjects, but a great 
and glorious step would be taken towards securing the progress, the freedom, 


and the peace of the world. 


We have only taken up one bearing of the question in this notice-— 
that which refers to our present difficulty with Persia and with Russia in 
Central Asia. The bearings of the question in reference to Turkey, and 
to our commercial relations with that country, with our Eastern empire, 
and with the East generally, present a vast field of inquiry. The reader 
will find them ably intailled in Mr. Andrew’s work. France, most in- 
terested in the opening of the canal of Suez, has naturally not looked on 
at a project which it most erroneously supposes to be a rival one, without 
some feelings of rancour, and the possible and very imaginary power to 
be gained by the establishment of a railway along the great valleys of the 
ae and Tigris has been a source of no little heart-burning and 
jealousy. It will not be a little amusing to the reader, then, after going 
over the recent traffic returns of North Syria and Mesopotamia, furnished 
by Mr. John Kennedy, and of those countries and of Baghdad from 
various other sources, to find a notice of a memoir of French origin, 
on the comparative political and commercial importance of the route by 
railway by the Euphrates, and by the Suez canal, in which all the argu- 
ments are not only strongly in eon of the first, but the author actually 
demonstrates by figures and calculations, very carefully made, that those 
advantages would be much greater than have ever been propounded by 
its advocates in this country. Such a testimony, coming as it does from 
such a source, cannot be looked upon with that sceptical incredulity with 
which almost all ee undertakings are viewed at the outset, not by 
— and patriots, but by the race of schemers in our own 
country. 


is pro 
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MARMONT’S MEMOIRS.* 


Durine the earlier portion of Marmont’s memorials of his time, we 
found him enjoying the full tide of prosperity: he had the luck to be en- 
against inferior generals, and he gained a considerable portion of 
renown, not justified by ensuing events. The prestige attaching to his 
name had, indeed, become so great, that N ce selected him to super- 
sede Masséna in the Peninsula, and had ample reason to regret his choice. 
Instead of Marmont maintaining the reputation of the French arms, he, 
by his own showing, spent his time in unworthy disputes with the other 
generals holding separate command, and thus strengthened the English’ 
power. On his own ex parte evidence, he was no match for Wellington ; 
and, disguise it as he may, he was out-generalled at Salamanca. But we 
shall have occasion to refer to this subject presently. 

At the end of the second volume we left Marmont at Zara, opposed to 
the Russians and Montenegrins. Various skirmishes took place during 
the winter, and the rebels (as Marmont chooses to call them) suffered ver 
condign punishment by his burning the town of Castelnovo over their 
heads. The next step proposed was a combined operation of the French 
and Austrians to capture Cattaro, but it ended in nothing ; fortunately, 
perhaps, for Marmont, as the Russian naval force was very large, and it 
would have been unfavourable to contest the sovereignty at sea with them. 
In the mean while the Dalmatians, who had been amicably disposed to the 
French at the outset, began to grow discontented at the prolonged occu- 
pation, and aided the Russians in carrying out their numberless intrigues, 
Hence it is not surprising that Marmont felt ie er 233 to take an 
active part in the war between the English and Turks, which Duck- 
worth’s forcing of the Dardanelles appeared strongly to suggest, and pro- 
posed to join the Turks with 25,000 men. He obtained the emperor’s 
assent, and opened negotiations with Mustapha Bairaktar, so celebrated 
for his devotion to the unhappy Selim ; with Passwan Oglou, and with 
the celebrated Ali Pacha, of Janina, to the latter of whom a field battery 
and abundance of matériel were sent. The sudden change which took 
place in the conduct of the Porte, however, overthrew all these laboured 
schemes, and the retreat of the Russian fleet enabled Marmont to devote 
his attention to a branch of military occupation for which he always 
showed a remarkable genius. In the expectation that his long-cherished 
dream would be fulfilled, and that Turkey in Europe would be broken 
up, and subjected to a Polish partition, Marmont paved the way by 
opening up roads into the interior of Dalmatia. By these means he re- 
gained a great portion of his popularity with the inhabitants, who said, in 
their flowery language: “ During eight years the Austrians drew up and 
discussed plans for roads, without carrying them out: Marmont mounted 
on horseback to have them made, and lo! ere he descended, they were 
finished.” About this time, too, an envoy from Ali Pacha visited. Mar- 
mont, who gives the following account of his mission: 
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This envoy was ex route for Poland, in order to meet the emperor. Mehemet 
Effendi had experienced strange fortunes. He was a Roman and a priest, whom 


we found at Malta performing the duties of inquisitor, on our capture of that 
island. He followed us eo nk where we gave him employment as a civil 
servant. Not finding in that department the advantages he had anticipated, he 
determined on returning to Europe in the company of two French officers. A 
corsair took them, and they were carried to Janma and put in prison. One day 
the ci-devant inquisitor announced that he had been favoured with a vision ; Mo- 
hammed had appeared to him and demonstrated that the Christian religion was 
false, and so our friend decided on embracing the Koran. He was immediately 
set at liberty. He was employed by Ali Pacha, and soon taken into favour. 
When he came to me, his master had authorised him to enter into negotiations 
with Napoleon. The vizir had decided that peace was near at hand, and fore- 
seeing that the emperor would demand possession of Corfu and the seven islands, 
Ali Pacha sent Mehemet to ask that they might be handed over to him, his sole 
argument to convince Napoleon being: “ Ali Pacha loves the French; a French 
general will come to take the command at Corfu; this vicinity will engender 
— and it will be unjustly said that Ali Pacha does not love the French. 

order to prevent such injustice it would be better to give the island to Ali 
Pacha.” Mehemet Effendi joined the emperor just as the peace was being signed. 
The conditions were still kept secret. He made his request, and supported it by 
the powerful argument I have quoted, while the emperor replied: “ But how am 
I to take Corfu? it does not belong to me.” “But your majesty will have it,” 
the renegade said. ‘“ How am I to take it?” the emperor continued; and he 
never altered this mode of argument, which could not possibly compromise him. 
Mehemet Effendi’s mission was fulfilled, and he returned to his master. After- 
wards, I was told, the wretched man went back to Rome, and made a public re- 
Cantation. 


The Swe of Tilsit, and the emperor’s wish to interfere in Spain, put 
eck 


a final to the designs on Turkey ; Cattaro was handed over to the 
French, and tranquillity restored to the world for a short period. Mar- 
mout received his reward in the title of Duc de Raguse, which he con- 
sidered the greatest compliment that could be paid him. During the 
peace, Marmont was engaged in negotiations with the Montenegrins, in 
the vain hope of inducing them to accept the government of the emperor; 
and, from his own showing, he could always know the state of the political 
thermometer, as regarded Austria, by the language held by the Vladika. 
When, therefore, the Montenegrins broke out into hostility, he could not 
entertain the slightest doubt but that a war with Austria was imminent. 
Nor were his expectations frustrated. As soon as hostilities commenced 
in Italy, Marmont received orders to make a diversion in favour of the 
army of Italy. After some unimportant movements, he was summoned by 
the Archduke John to evacuate Dalmatia, but thought it beneath him 
even to answer the summons. Napoleon’s march on Vienna altered the 
aspect of things materially. The viceroy recommenced the offensive b 
entering Friuli, while Marmont hurried to join him. On the route, he 
fought and won the battle of Gospich against a very superior force, on 
the same days, the 21st and 22nd of May, as the terrible battle of Essling 
was being fought on the left bank of the Danube. From the correspond- 
ence in the third volume we will here show that, while engaged in fighting 
his own battles, Napoleon found time to carefully watch his generals, as 
will be seen from the two following letters: 
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NAPOLEON TO MARMONT. 


Bayonne, 8th May, 1808. 

MonsIevR LE GENERAL Marmont,—The pay of the army of Dalmatia is in 
arrears, because you have diverted 400,000 francs from the paymaster’s chest to 
meet other expenses. Things cannot go on in this way. The paymaster was 
very wrong to obey your orders. As it is the treasury which pays the expenses, 
this branch of the service cannot be = straight with such irregularity. You 
have no right, under any pretext, to force the chest. You ought to demand 
credits from the minister; if he do not grant them, you must not incur such 
expenses. 


This matter was evidently rankling in Napoleon’s mind, for we find 
him writing again on May 16, 1808 : 


Monsieur LE Generat Marmont,—There is great disorder in the admini- 
stration of my army in Dalmatia. You have authorised a violation of the chest, 
amounting to nearly 400,000 francs. And yet the same amount was placed to 
your credit for the engineer and artillery works. It is a very considerable sum. 
How is it that it was not sufficient ? Dalmatia costs me an immense sum ; there 
is no regularity there, and all this causes a degree of irregularity in our accounts, 
to which we are not accustomed. The paymaster is responsible for all these 
sums ; I have ordered his recal, and he had better make taste and send in all 
the vouchers to certify his accounts. But all this does not justify the expense. 
You have no right to spend a farthing which the minister has not placed at your 
disposal. When you want a credit, you must ask for it. 


The terms on which the archduke had entered on the campaign were 
very favourable. The French army, or at least the greater part of its 
forces, and especially those troops who had made the campaigns of 1805, 
1806, and 1807, were in Spain and Italy; Davoust’s corps alone, about 
30,000 strong, and a few other troops hurriedly poate in the depdts 
at home, were in Germany. Thus the allies represented the largest 
integer of the French army. Without wishing to treat them unjustly, 
we may assume that our readers are aware how mediocre these soldiers 
were. The archduke opened the campaign with a firm and numerous 
army, perfectly equipped, and marched with the confidence imparted by 

is immense superiority. This confidence was universal, but a change 
soon came over the troops in the following simple way: 


A French prisoner was taken on the field of the battle of Ratisbon. He was 
questioned, and he announced the arrival of the emperor to take the head of the 
army. They refused to believe him, but every prisoner repeated the same tale. 
From that moment, 1 was told—from the instant when the fact was confirmed, 
the archduke, who till then had displayed coolness and talent, lost his head, 
and only committed absurdities. “ And 1,” Bubna, who told me the story, added, 
“in order to recal him to his senses, said to him, ‘But, monseigneur, why 
trouble yourself? suppose Jourdan had just arrived instead of Napoleon? ” 
This amusing incident never left my memory. It does not attach much credit 
to Jourdan; but Bubna chose his name, because the archduke had fought against 
him for two campaigns and had always beaten him. 


And it was fortunate for the French army that Napoleon was present, 
for the check at Essling had almost destroyed it. At that moment, so 
Marmont tells us, Prince Charles had in his hands the destiny of the 
French army: he could have destroyed it; but it appeared to him so 
wonderful and extraordinary that he had not been beaten, that he almost 
02 
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doubted his victory, when it only depended on him to render it decisive. 
The French army was divided by the Danube, which is of immense 
width near Vienna ; the two portions could only communicate by means 
of uncertain navigation. The troops on the left bank were utterly worn 
out by the obstinate struggle, and had no ammunition or to move in 
on the island of Lobau. If the Austrian army had forced a passage, and 
if the population of Vienna had revolted, which they were much inclined 
to do, Lannes and Masséna’s corps, and the cavalry of the Guard, must 
have been captured or cut to pieces, Fortunately for Napoleon, the 
time had not yet come for his star to set. 

During the 8 mm that Marmont was detached at Laybach, the 
Austrians moved down a large force on Gratz, where the 84th Regiment 
defended the town against overwhelming numbers for fourteen hours. 
For this brilliant service Napoleon ordered the regiment to bear on its 
standard the motto, “ Un contre diz,” while Marmont received his 
reward in the shape of the following letter : 


NAPOLEON TO MARMONT. 
Schinbrunn, 28th June, 1809, Nine in the Morning. 

Mownstevr LE Duc pe Racuse,—On the 27th you were not at Gratz. You 
have committed the greatest fault of which a general can be guilty. You ought 
to have arrived there by midnight of the 25rd, or the morning of the 24th. 
You have 10,000 men under your command, and you do not know how to enforce 
obedience ; in fact, your corps is only a division. I believe that Montrichard 
is not a splendid officer; but you complain with a bad grace. What would it 
be if you commanded 120,000 men? Besides, a formal act of disobedience 
would be criminal; it is a misunderstanding, and how can that occur, when a 
general only commands 10,000 men? Marmont, you have under you the best 
corps of my army; I desire your presence at a battle I propose fighting, and 
you cause me a delay of several days. You will possibly have beaten Giulay this 
day. It is very necessary I should know what I have to depend on, where you 
are, and'whether the enemy will collect his forces in the neighbourhood of Gratz. 
It is important that his troops should be so scattered that they cannot be re- 
assembled for many days. 


At the commencement of July, Marmont proceeded to Vienna, in order 
to have an interview with the emperor. He met him at a fortunate 
moment, on his return from an inspection of the works thrown up for the 
protection of the French army. According to our author, Napoleon was 
subjected to a species of intoxication when he had a large number of troops 
at his com and his resolutions were influenced by the lively impres- 
sion such a scene caused him. ‘ A man of his superiority ought to have 
been free from such a rs ge of intoxication (entvrement); his feelings 
ought not to have had such an empire over his mind; for, before seeing 
them, he was aware of the number of his troops.” The reception was 
sufficiently gracious, and Marmont was ordered to cover the approaches 
to the island of Lobau. A few days later the battle of Wagram was 
fought, which the French won, owing to the errors of the Austrian com- 
manders. The Archduke Charles complained greatly of the conduct of 
his brother John, and a public discussion commenced between them. The 
fact is, that though Prince John halted his men to boil their soup, and so 
delayed his arrival on the battle-field, the French had 35,000 fresh troops 
prepared to receive him. After the battle a sudden panic took place, and 
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the entire plain was covered with fugitives: nearly ten thousand men 
rushed precipitately on the Danube in the most disgraceful state of fear. 
They had been terrified by the outposts of the Archduke John’s army ; 
but such a panic throws a strange light on the components of the French 


army of Wagram. We do not think that the troops who won Jena and 
Austerlitz would have been guilty of such pn The battle of 
Wagram is one of the greatest of modern times, if we regard the number 
of combatants collected. There were 300,000 men in the two armies, and, 
from the end of one wing to that of the other, about two leagues and a half 
distance. The French had 700 field-pieces; the Austrians 500, But 
though the French gained the victory, they did not take a single prisoner, 
except some wounded men left on the field of battle. The French 
captured seven guns from the Austrians, but not a single flag; while the 
Austrians, on the contrary, took nine guns. If it was a victory, as the 
French are so fond of asserting, at any rate it opened up the prospect of 
many more battles to be fought. The following curious anecdote seems 
to throw a strange light on the character of the Emperor Napoleon : 


The day after the battle the emperor mounted his horse, and, in accordance 
with his usual custom, rode over a portion of the field. The part he visited was 
where Macdonald had been stationed. I never could understand the sort of 
curiosity he experienced in seeing the dead and dying thus covering the ground. 
He stopped before an officer dangerously wounded in the knee, and had the 
strange idea of having the amputation performed by Yvan, his surgeon, in his 
presence. The latter had great difficulty in making him understand that this was 
not the proper place, that the operation was impossible at the moment, and he 
invoked my testimony in support of his own. 


By the battle of Zuaim, Marmont had a glorious revenge on the Arch- 
duke John, for the proposed evacuation of Dalmatia, in the benefit of an 
offer to conclude an armistice. The next morning, on hastening to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the emperor, he was disagreeably disappointed 
by having to listen to a detailed criticism of the campaign in Croatia, in 
which the emperor tried his best to prove him guilty of all possible faults. 
The reward for his patient reception of the remarks was the maréchal’s 
baton. We think he could well afford to let Napoleon speak his mind 
for such a reward. 

The new marshal, as junior, had to read the despatches aloud, and then 
Marmont broke the news to the emperor of the loss of the battle of 
Talavera, at which he was furious. The reason Marmont insinuates for 
the escape of the English army upon its retreat to Corunna, was, that 
Soult had an intense ambition to gain the throne of Portugal for himself. 
But we had better quote his character to show what Marmont thought of 
one of his rivals : 


Soult, who possessed very little mind, and was excessively passionate, suffered 
from anlinited ambition. His reputation for finesse was founded on his custom 
of always expressing the opposite of his thoughts, while this finesse and art dis- 
appeared as soon as his. passions spoke, for then his intelligence was obscured to 
such a degree that he would fall into incredible aberrations. We have scen generals 
dream of crowns after lengthened war, in times of disorder and anarchy, and 
when they commanded troops without a fatherland—mercenaries whom habit, 
interest, and esprit de bande attached solely to their chiefs; but in a period of 
order and discipline, with a sovereign to whom Europe was subjected, with a 
national army, and when the chief of the state was pre-eminently chief of the 
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army ,—to attempt to snatch a crown assuredly never crossed the brain of any one 
before it occurred to Marshal Soult. He had then the fancy to become King of 
Port and be elected by the Portuguese. On arriving at Oporto he was 
oa y some intriguers, and got up a meeting to declare the overthrow of the 
of Braganza, and ask a new king from the emperor; of course, with the 
understanding that the choice should fall on himself. The rumour of this project 
through the army, and produced a disagreeable effect, Soult was not 
and his enemies were delighted to have such a good means of attacking 

him. He was only known by the name of King Nicholas. 


The result of these proceedings was the total disorganisation of Soult’s 
army, by which the English profited. Soult was driven out of Oporto 
with the loss of eighty guns and all the baggage of the army. In the 
first impulse, Napoleon was dis to punish Soult with all possible 
severity ; but, on reflection, he thought the publicity would be hazardous, 
and ignored it én toto. 

We would not here allude to the English expedition to Flushing, were 
it not to quote a capital anecdote Marmont tells of the emperor: “At 
this period Napoleon made great fun of the sailors. They had always 
asserted that the navigation of the Scheldt presented great difficulties for 
men-of-war, that the banks below Antwerp prevented their equipment be- 
fore they entered the roads, and that it was more prudent to employ canals 
to let the vessels down. ‘ Well,’ said Napoleon, laughing most heartily, 
‘just see the good effects of fear. Admiral Missiessi’s squadron was in 

lushing Roads, ready to set out to sea, armed, provisioned, and water 
on The appearance of the English produced such an effect, that 
the squadron, in this state, ran up the Scheldt in a most unfavourable 
wind, and some of the vessels even passed Antwerp, and sought shelter 
in the Rupel. Come, misfortune is good for something; the English 
will have taught us all the value and properties of this naval establish- 
ment.’ ” 

Napoleon and Bernadotte had been on bad terms ever since the suspi- 
cious conduct of the latter at Wagram. Hence some surprise was felt at 
court about his elevation to the throne of Sweden. It appears that Ber- 
nadotte, while commandant of Hamburg, had formed the acquaintance of 
several Swedish officers, prisoners in that city. When the Swedes were 
looking out for a successor to the throne, they therefore thought of him. 
By this choice, their object of withdrawing from the Russian influence 
was attained ; then, as he was a marshal of France, they fancied such a 
step might be pleasing to the emperor. Finally, Bernadotte being 
placed in a sort of opposition, it was reasonably believed that he would 
not be the slave of his former master. Such was the secret of his nomi- 
nation. 


The emperor had not the least idea of it, nor Bernadotte himself. Even 
more, Bernadotte, then on very bad terms with Napoleon, and suspected of 
fresh intrigues, was the object of a species of surveillance on the part of the 
police; hence he behaved with great circumspection. In the midst of these 
preoccupations a stranger asked to speak with him. This individual, with 
whom he was unacquainted, informed him that the states of Sweden had sum- 
moned him to succeed King Charles XIJI. He could not understand a word of 
the story, but believing he was being mystified, he grew angry. The other, 
greatly surprised, justified himself by the papers of which he was bearer. Ber- 
nadotte hurried to St. Cloud, where the emperor was staying, called him out 
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from the council, and informed him of the offer made him. The emperor could 

not believe him, but twice repeated that it must be a joke. “ Still,” Bernadotte 

remarked, “the letters are authentic.” “That is true,” Napoleon continued ; 

“that a oo certain. I cannot oppose the success of their request; it is too 
e fo 


honoura 
sovereigns from among my generals. So accept, by a 
tell you is, that they have made a bad choice.” 


The attempt on Napoleon’s life, which took place during the nego- 
tiations for peace, terrified the emperor, and he determined on accelerating 
the final signature of peace. For this purpose he requested that Prince 
Johu Lichtenstein, commander-in-chief of the Austrian army, might be 
sent to confer with him. The Emperor Francis assented, but seve Wile 
John strict injunctions not to sign anything. The prince could not 
resist the cajoleries in which Napoleon was so skilful an adept, but 
signed provisiofal arrangements, whose value would depend on the 
pleasure of his sovereign. But he had hardly left the French camp 
when Napoleon announced the peace as concluded, and ordered one 
hundred guns to be fired. The Emperor of Austria could not withdraw, 
and thus, as Marmont says, this peace was juggled. 

Marmont proceeded to Paris, where he wished to enjoy long-looked-for 
repose, and the days slipped away pleasantly enough in the presence of 
his friends. He was surprised, however, to find them so cold in political 
matters, and evidently surfeited with military glory. One of them, 
indeed, astonished him in a marvellous degree, and we’ will repeat his 
remarks in Marmont’s words. 


r France, and for me, to find the say come to select their 
means. But all I can 


Duc Decrés, minister of the navy, was my compatriot, and I had contracted 
an intimacy with him while proceeding to Egypt on board his vessel. He was 
a man of considerable talent. I will not utter any praises of his passionate and 
vindictive character. I know several blamable points connected with him; 
but, personally, I have always to speak well of his conduct towards me. He 
es 9 me highly satisfied, and very ardent in my narratives of the war. After 
letting me speak, and listening to me calmly, he said as follows: “ Well, Mar- 
mont, you appear very satisfied, because you have been made a marshal. You 
see everything in blooming colours. Do you wish me to tell you the truth, and 
unveil the future? The emperor is mad, quite mad, and will turn us all topsy- 
turvy. ‘The affair will end in a fearful catastrophe.” 

I fell back two paces, and answered him: “ Are you mad, yourself, to speak 
thus—are you Siding to try me?” 

“Neither one nor the other, my dear friend. I only speak the truth to you. 
I shall not proclaim it from the housetops, but our ancient friendship, and the 
confidence existing between us, authorise my speaking to you unreservedly. 
What I tell you is only too true, and I shall call you to prove the truth of my 
prediction.” He then developed his ideas to me, by speaking of the strange 
nature of the imperial projects, their fickleness and contradiction, their gigantic 
range, gue sais-je? He presented before me a tableau which events have only 
too fully justified. More than once, since the Restoration, 1 have reminded 
Decrés of his astounding, but most melancholy prediction. 


During Marmont’s stay at Fontainebleau, the emperor had frequent 
debates with his uncle, Cardinal Fesch. During the past summer Na- 
leon had proceeded to the extreme measures of violence against the 
Sen who had crowned him and imparted so much dignity to the cere- 
mony in the eyes of the nation by his presence. On the night of the 
5th of July the Pope had been taken prisoner. At the very moment 
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when — was deploying his immense forces at the battle of 
Wagram, his agents were waging war on an aged priest, who had no 
means of resistance, save in justice and the opinion of nations. Five 
years had not elapsed ere the glorious sovereign, no longer governed by 
the dictates of reason and justice, had fallen, while the a priest had 
remounted his throne. Fach, on becoming a cardinal, took up the 
cause of the Pope with ardour, which led to such scenes as the following: 


One day, at Fontainebleau, Fesch was disputing harshly, as was his usual 
custom, indeed. The emperor grew angry, and told him that he, a libertine, an 
infidel, had good grounds for assuming such an hypocritical manner, &c. “It is 
possible,” said Fesch, “but that does not prevent you from committing in- 
justice ; you are devoid of reason, justice, and pretexts ; you are the most unjust 
of men.” At the end, the emperor took him by the hand, opened the window, 
and led him on to the balcony. ‘Look up there,” he said; “do you see any- 
thing? “No,” replied Fesch, “1 see nothing.” “ Well, then, learn to hold 
your tongue,” the emperor went on; “I can see my star; it is that which 
guides me. No longer dare to compare your weak and imperfect faculties to 
my superior organisation.” * 

Marmont proceeded to assume the viceroyalty of Illyria, where he 
kept his wet» in by punishing predatory bands of Turks. A year and a 
half were profitably spent in arranging the internal economy of the 
country, and regulating the customs dues, that pet project of Napoleon, 
as an offshoot of his continental blockade. Marmont also devoted him- 
self to physical studies, and made a magnificent discovery, which, how- 
ever, has unfortunately escaped the notice of posterity. . To bring this 
before the attention of the Academy, he proceeded to Paris, just at the 
period of the accouchement of the empress. The following passage 
seems just, and deserving quotation : 


At this period of joy and triumph Napoleon had succeeded in everything— 
the limits of the world appeared too narrow for him; all was at his feet, and 
his least desires had almost the irresistible power of the laws of nature. A 
son was born to him ; and this infant, regarded as the pledge of the tranquillity 
of the world, as the political rainbow of nations, seemed destined to bear on his 
head that crown overshadowed by so many laurels, and to receive the sceptre of 
the world as his inheritance. The majestic edifice, erected with such toil, was 
supposed to be sheltered from all tempests; and, although some symptoms 
might be already alarming the initiated, there was not as yet the slightest idea 
that this torch, whose brilliancy might be called celestial, would so soon grow 
= and expire. But the — calculation, and profound thought which 

raised the edifice, were about to give place to the most unreasonable con- 
ceptions; the pride change into coarse aberration; the inspirations of genius 
disappear, or be reduced to a mere flattery of the passions ; and a man who had 
emerged from the crowd, the child of his own labours, would soon outstri 
in his illusions princes born on the throne, whose flatterers had corrupted their 
character, and obstructed their intellect. All this, however, was on the verge of 
happening, so weak is our nature. The greatness of Napoleon was partly his 
own work; but circumstances singularly favoured his elevation. His arrival 
at power was the expression of the wants of society at that date; but his fall 
was entirely attributable to himself. He displayed greater and more constant 
energy in destroying himself than in his rise; and never was there one to whom 
the observation could be applied more justly than to himself, that established 





* Marmont tells this story on the authority of Duroc, who had been present 
at the scene. 
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Syygeate can only fall by their own laches, and always die by a species of 
suicide. 

Now, to tell the truth, this mode of writing appears to us somewhat 
ungrateful, when we notice, in the very next sentence, that Napoleon 
received Marmont @ merveille. Nor must we forget to mention that 
our hero was presented to the new empress, “and found in her the 
dignity and expression of goodness which is the appanage of her entire 
family.” We were not aware that the last quality was so extensively de- 
veloped in the Hapsburg family : if it be so, they must fearfully belie their 
nature at times. Marmont ion gives his testimony to prove the false- 
hood of the story that the infant was a supposititious child, which was 
never believed even by those persons who so industriously spread the 
rumour. We were about blaming Marmont for mentioning the story at 
all; but it struck us that we were equally guilty for the repetition of 
the denial. 

But there was one speck on the emperor's brilliant horizon : a 
was still unsubdued, owing to the presence of those troublesome English, 
who would not be driven into the sea, although, by all strategic rules, 
they should have yielded to the designs entertained by the emperor. 
Masséna, who had been sent the previous year to Spain to take the 
command of a powerful army, arrived before Lisbon, and did not venture 
to attack it. He must be recalled; and, on the Wellington and Napier 
principle, the emperor, not being able to go himself, commissioned 
Marmont to take his place; the bait he held out being tempting 
enough. His words at the final interview were: “ There are great 
rewards to be expected in Spain. After the conquest, the Peninsula 
will be divided into five states, governed by viceroys, who will hold a 
court, and enjoy all the honours of royalty. One of these viceroyalties 
is intended for you: go to conquer and deserve it.” With such pro- 
Spects, for which, by the way, our author was so severe on Soult a few 
pages back, Marmont assumed the chief command of the army in Spain, 
and laid that foundation for his own downfal, which was owing as much 
to his overweening confidence as to the transcendant ability of Wel- 
lington. 

Before we begin to analyse the operations of the army of Portugal, 
while under Marmont’s command, it will be advisable to take a rapid 
glance at the scene of the war, and the events which had occurred upon 
it. The war between France and Spain broke out in 1793. Charles IV., 
after employing all the influences in his power to save the life of the 
unhappy Louis Seize, believed that his duty and dignity bound him to 
avenge his death. At that moment, the resources of France were ex- 
hausted ; those of Spain, to take the offensive, weak ; but the government 
was powerfully backed up by the energy and patriotism of the Spanish 
people, and seventy-three millions of francs were voluntarily a 
into the royal exchequer. Godoy, however, was not the man for the 
situation. Some ephemeral successes, followed by rapid reverses, ended 
in a peace advantageous for France, while Godoy received the title of 
Prince of the Peace. The same spirit, the same weakness, brought about 
an alliance and a great scandal. The family compact entered into in 
the interest of the Bourbons was re-established between the Spanish 
Bourbons and the murderers of the chief of their house. This state 
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of things lasted during the Revolution, but the alliance became trouble- 
some to Spain on the accession of Bonaparte to power ; for, from that 
moment, France set no limit on her demands. 

Napoleon, though accustomed to see —— yield before him, con- 
wiied 2 feeling of contempt for the Spanish people, whom he noticed to 
be so abject. He confounded the nation with its government, and yet 
they were diametrically opposite : the government had reached the ex- 
treme verge of corruption and weakness, but the people, under this de- 
grading yoke, had yielded neither its pride nor its virtues. 

Napoleon, talking one day with M. de Hervas, a good Spaniard, and since 
known under the name of the Marquis d’Almenara, said: “ With 30,000 men 
I could, if I pleased, conquer Spain.” “You are mistaken,” Hervas replied. 
“Tf you allude to the conquest of the government, the 30,000 men would be 
useless: a letter in your hand and a courier would be sufficient. If you wish 
to subjugate the nation, 300,000 men would not suffice.” The future proved 
that he spoke the truth. 


The nation entertained an intense admiration for the emperor, Mar- 
mont tells us. It longed to be liberated from the Prince of the Peace, 
and awaited Napoleon’s influence. At the period when the French 
troops were sent to the frontier, the people hailed them as deliverers, and 
raised triumphal arches in Madrid to greet Napoleon as their liberator. 
But when the revolution of Aranjuez had overthrown the favourite, the 
presence of the emperor was no longer necessary; and, as Murat on his 
arrival in Madrid took under his special protection the object of the 
national hatred, all the odium recoiled on the emperor. The Spaniards 
concluded that the Prince of the Peace had been his agent, and had only 
acted for his advantage. This was the first cause of the Spanish hatred 
for the French. ‘The events at Bayonne put the climax on it. An 
honest and brave nation detests perfidy aud contempt: and in this affair 
nation was never more neditiealle and contemptuously treated than the 
Spanish. But we must make room for a quotation, hentia: Marmont’s 
views on this subject : 


If Napoleon had comprehended Spain, he could have made her the most useful 
ally to his power, and his influence there would have been permanent and unlimited. 
The weakness of the sovereign insured his obedience, while the fidelity of the nation 
to that sovereign guaranteed its ready assistance in seconding all his undertakings. 
The old king, slave of a favourite, could no longer reign: but Ferdinand was the 
object of public confidence, and on him rested all the hopes for the future. 
This omy desired, as the most signal mark of favour, to espouse a niece of 
Napoleon. Any direct action on the part of Napoleon would ae contributed 
to regulate the government, and give this monarchy a vitality and power which 
he could have employed for his own profit. A fatal idea took possession of his 
mind, and he did worse than realise the fable of the goose with the golden 
one for he not only diverted a source of wealth, but also let loose a torrent 

evils. The interests of a brother whom he wished to convert into a slave, 
aud who openly resisted his will, the uncertainty of a gloomy future, gained the 
day over the advantages ready to his hand, and ripe for lucking. Finally, by 
removing their sovereign, he opened up a vast field, on which this brave people 
could give way to their generous and patriotic feelings. By exercising a 
judicious policy and displaying honesty of conduct, Napoleon would have pos- 
session of the treasures of the Indies, the command of vessels and numerous 
—. who, allied to our destinies and subjected to the movement of the age, 
would have become worthy of enrolment in our ranks. Instead of this, Spain 
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furnished nations with an example of resistance, hecame the tomb of numberless 
armies, and the a cause of our ruin and the reverses which overwhelmed 


us. But, after having, as if wantonly, created this resistance destined to be so 
calamitous for us, Napoleon did nothing to overcome it, and, on the contrary, 
seemed to devote himself to diminishing the chances of success. The absurd 
division of commands, which he would never give up—the unparalleled rivalries, 
which he could not suppress—his absence from the scene, where he alone could 
do good—his usual refusal of the most indispensable succours and matériel — 
his continued obstinacy in closing his eyes to the light, and his ears to the 
truth—finally, the mania, which he never could be induced to give up, of direct- 
ing from Paris operations in a country which he had never deigned to study or 
understand, completed the mass of evils by which the best armies of Burope 
were eventually overthrown. 


There is some degree of truth in these remarks, if we extract the 
evident bias which Marmont has to throw his own faults on his master’s 
shoulders. It is all very easy to say that a conciliatory temper would 
have given the emperor the treasures of India, but England would have 
had a word to say in that matter; and even the Spanish vessels would 
not have been of much service against a British fleet. Fortunately for 
Marmont, the emperor is not here to contradict his assertions, and we 
may let him indulge his spite: after all, we liberated Spain, and that is 
the chief affair to which we need attach any importance. 

Joseph arrived in Madrid with a weak body of troops, consisting of 
recruits drawn from the various depdts. The Spaniards despised them, 
and proceeded to action, A detachment sent to Valencia was beaten, 
and forced to retreat precipitately. The disastrous events at Baylen, 
where the incapacity with which the troops were commanded was sur- 
passed by the cowardice, pillage, and brigandage, produced a commotion 
which was felt to the uttermost limits of Spain. Joseph evacuated 
Madrid and retired on the Ebro, where he awaited reinforcements. The 
emperor made his appearance at the head of the grande armée. The 
Spaniards were defeated at Burgos and Tudela, Saragossa was attacked, 
the whole north of Spain swarmed with troops, and the country was 
tranquillised. Junot was sent into Portugal, and occupied Lisbon; but 
an English army came to the assistance of that country. Junot was 
beaten at Vimeira, and the convention of Cintra sent back the French 
army to its own country. The English then marched on Salamanca, and 
the emperor prepared to attack them. The evident hostility of Austria 
recalled Napoleon to Paris, and Soult was ordered to follow up the Eng- 
lish army, and exterminate it—if he could. The battle of Corunna was 
fought, and the British army was relanded at Lisbon. Soult, who was 
ordered to reoceupy Portugal, was surprised on the Douro, and compelled 
to return to Spain, with the entire loss of his matériel. 'The command 
was soon afterwards taken out of Joseph’s hands, and confided to Masséna, 
who remained inactively before the lines of Torres Vedras; while his 
troops rendered themselves beloved by the population in the following 
manner : 


On the march of the French army the whole population had fled, carrying off 
into the forests and mountains all the cattle, and hiding provisions, &. The 
country occupied by the army remained, therefore, entirely deserted. There 
was no method by which to administer regularly the resources it might contain. 
The inhabitants not being there to obey the commissariat and bring in pro- 
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of things lasted during the Revolution, but the alliance became trouble- 
some to Spain on the accession of Bonaparte to power ; for, from that 
France set no limit on her demands. 

N though accustomed to see — yield before him, con- 

ived a feeling of contempt for the Spanish people, whom he noticed to 
be so abject. He confounded the nation with its government, and yet 
they were diametrically opposite : the government had reached the ex- 
treme verge of corruption and weakness, but the people, under this de- 
grading yoke, had yielded neither its pride nor its virtues. 

Napoleon, talking one day with M. de Hervas, a good Spaniard, and since 
known under the name of the Marquis d’Almenara, said: “ With 30,000 men 
I could, if I pleased, conquer Spain.” “You are mistaken,” Hervas replied. 
“If you allude to the conquest of the government, the 30,000 men would be 
useless: a letter in your hand and a courier would be sufficient. If you wish 


to subjugate the nation, 300,000 men would not suffice.” The future proved 
that he spoke the truth. 


The nation entertained an intense admiration for the emperor, Mar- 
mont tells us. It longed to be liberated from the Prince of the Peace, 
and awaited Napoleon’s influence. At the period when the French 
troops were sent to the frontier, the people hailed them as deliverers, and 
raised triumphal arches in Madrid to greet Napoleon as their liberator. 
But when the revolution of Aranjuez had overthrown the favourite, the 
presence of the emperor was no longer necessary ; and, as Murat on his 
arrival in Madrid took under his special protection the object of the 
national hatred, all the odium recoiled on the emperor. The Spaniards 
concluded that the Prince of the Peace had been his agent, and had only 
acted for his advantage. This was the first cause of the Spanish hatred 
for the French. The events at Bayonne put the climax on it. An 
honest and brave nation detests perfidy and contempt: and in this affair 
nation was never more perfidiously and contemptuously treated than the 
Spanish. But we must make room for a quotation, showing Marmont’s 
views on this subject : 


If Napoleon had comprehended Spain, he could have made her the most useful 
ally to his power, and his influence there would have been permanent and unlimited. 
The weakness of the sovereign insured his obedience, while the fidelity of the nation 
to that sovereign guaranteed its ready assistance in seconding all his undertakings. 
The old king, slave of a favourite, could no longer reign: but Ferdinand was the 
object of public confidence, and on him rested all the hopes for the future. 
This prince desired, as the most signal mark of favour, to espouse a niece of 
Napoleon. Any direct action on the part of Napoleon would have contributed 
to regulate the government, and give this monarchy a vitality and power which 
he could have employed for his own profit. A fatal idea took possession of his 
mind, and he did worse than realise the fable of the goose with the golden 
Ones: for he not only diverted a source of wealth, but ae let loose a torrent 

evils. The interests of a brother whom he wished to convert into a slave, 
and who openly resisted his will, the uncertainty of a gloomy future, gained the 
day over the advantages ready to his hand, and ripe for lucking. Finally, by 
removing their sovereign, he opened up a vast field, on which this brave people 
could give way to their generous and patriotic feelings. By exercising a 
judicious policy and displaying honesty of conduct, Napoleon would have pos- 
session of the treasures of the Indies, the command of vessels and numerous 
a who, allied to our destinies and subjected to the movement of the age, 
would have become worthy of enrolment in our ranks. Instead of this, Spain 
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furnished nations with an example of resistance, became the tomb of numberless 
armies, and the — cause of our ruin and the reverses which overwhelmed 


us. But, after having, as if wantonly, created this resistance destined to be so 
calamitous for us, Napoleon did nothing to overcome it, and, on the contrary, 
seemed to devote himself to diminishing the chances of success. The absurd 
division of commands, which he would never give up—the unparalleled rivalries, 
which he could not suppress—his absence from the scene, where he alone could 
do good—his usual refusal of the most indispensable succours and matériel— 
his continued obstinacy in closing his eyes to the light, and his ears to the 
truth—finally, the mania, which he never could be induced to give up, of direct- 
ing from Paris operations in a country which he had never deigned to study or 
understand, completed the mass of evils by which the best armies of Europe 
were eventually overthrown. 


There is some degree of truth in these remarks, if we extract the 
evident bias which Marmont has to throw his own faults on his master’s 
shoulders. It is all very easy to say that a conciliatory temper would 
have given the emperor the treasures of India, but England would have 
had a word to say in that matter; and even the Spanish vessels would 
not have been of much service against a British fleet. Fortunately for 
Marmont, the emperor is not here to contradict his assertions, and we 
may let him indulge his spite: after all, we liberated Spain, and that is 
the chief affair to which we need attach any importance. 

Joseph arrived in Madrid with a weak body of troops, consisting of 
recruits drawn from the various depdts. The Spaniards despised them, 
and proceeded to action. A detachment sent to Valencia was beaten, 
and forced to retreat precipitately. The disastrous events at Baylen, 
where the incapacity with which the troops were commanded was sur- 
passed by the cowardice, pillage, and brigandage, produced a commotion 
which was felt to the uttermost limits of Spain. Joseph evacuated 
Madrid and retired on the Ebro, where he awaited reinforcements. The 
emperor made his appearance at the head of the grande armée. The 
Spaniards were defeated at Burgos and Tudela, Saragossa was attacked, 
the whole north of Spain swarmed with troops, and the country was 
tranquillised. Junot was sent into Portugal, and occupied Lisbon; but 
an English army came to the assistance of that country. Junot was 
beaten at Vimeira, and the convention of Cintra sent back the French 
army to its own country. The English then marched on Salamanca, and 
the emperor prepared to attack them. The evident hostility of Austria 
recalled Napoleon to Paris, and Soult was ordered to follow up the Eng- 
lish army, and exterminate it—if he could. The battle of Corunna was 
fought, and the British army was relanded at Lisbon. Soult, who was 
ordered to reoceupy Portugal, was surprised on the Douro, and compelled 
to return to Spain, with the entire loss of his matériel. ‘The command 
was soon afterwards taken out of Joseph’s hands, and confided to Masséna, 
who remained inactively before the lines of Torres Vedras; while his 
troops rendered themselves beloved by the population in the following 
manner : 


On the march of the French army the whole population had fled, carrying off 
into the forests and mountains all the cattle, and hiding provisions, &c. The 
country occupied by the army remained, therefore, entirely deserted. There 
was no method by which to administer regularly the resources it might contain. 


The inhabitants not being there to obey the commissariat and bring in pro- 
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visions, the troops were obliged to ro in search of them, and as each experienced 
the same want, the whole army was soon out foraging. Detachments of armed 
and unarmed men were formed in each regiment to explore the country and 
carry off everything they found. If they met any Portuguese, they seized and 
tortured them to obtain information as to the spot where provisions were con- 
cealed. They hung them till they became red in the face (aw rouge) as a first, warn- 
ing then they hanged them till they turned blue (aw blew), and death speedily 
ensued. Such a state of things produced disorder of every description, and the 
soldiers, thus left to pdb ods soon employed the same menaces to extort 
money. At first, these researches and maraudings took place at a short distance 
from quarters, but soon, as the resources became exhausted, they were forced to 
go further a-field, All this part of Portugal was subjected daily to a system of 
general and systematic pillage. The soldiers went out as far as twelve or fifteen 
leagues. More than a third of the army was thus constantly dispersed, and far 
from their quarters, while the remainder seemed left at the mercy of the enemy. 
I have heard General Clausel say that he had seen battalions placed in front of 
the English army, and within cannon range, with not a hundred men in camp, 
while the muskets were left piled. The enemy could have carried them off 
without the slightest risk. Isolated men being daily massacred by the inha- 
bitants, and detachments cut off, the losses became numerous; but that which 
still further imperilled the existence of the army was the confusion and disorder 
entailed by the utter absence of all discipline. 


Such was the state of things in Spain when Marmont proceeded to 
take the command, and of course he begins his narrative by summing up 
all the disadvantages on his side, and the advantages enjoyed by the 
enemy. Thus, he says, that the English army was fresh after its long 
rest in the lines of Torres Vedras, and enjoyed the blessings of undivided 
command, while amply provisioned from the rear. Granted; but we 
cannot agree with him when he says that ‘he feels a conviction that if 
the English troops had been forced to do for a month what the French 
did for four years, the English army would have melted away before the 
expiration of the second month.”” With the recollection of that dreary 
Crimean winter still sticking to us, when the English army endured 
sufferings with the most heroic and unexampled patience, we beg leave 
to differ on this point from our author. 

The first steps taken by Marmont were to introduce some degree of 
discipline into his army, and he issued a proclamation, by which he agreed 
to pay for all provisions brought in. This conduct, however, seemed so 
extraordinary that the Spaniards would not believe it. At the same 
time he put a check to the desire generally entertained by the officers to 
proceed home “on urgent private affairs,” by stating that every officer 
was perfectly at liberty to leave the army, and would have his papers 
granted immediately after application. The army, amounting to 28,000 
men, was then reorganised and put in cantonments around the head- 
quarters at Salamanca. There is no doubt that Marmont possessed a 
high degree of talent for organisation, and he would have made a first- 
rate quartermaster-general, but in the higher faculties of commanding 
he was deficient. With all the authority delegated to him by the empe- 
ror he could not enforce obedience, and the entire correspondence of the 
fourth volume is filled with crimination and recrimination between Mar- 
mont, King Joseph, and the generals, most painful to read, and evidencing 
a very unhealthy state of things. 

Badajoz had just capitulated to Soult; and Hill was sent off after the 
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affair of Fuentes de Ojiore and the evacuation of Almeida, to retake it, 
while Wellington proceeded to attack Soult. The battle of Albuera 
was lost by the French, and Soult wrote pressing letters to Marmont for 
assistance. Our author takes great credit to himself for his generosit 
in obeying the appeal, apparently forgetting that the interests of his 
country were at stake. He found Soult at Merida, who, little accustomed 
to such kindness from a rival, was intoxicated with joy and gratitude. 
The siege of Badajoz was raised, and the town placed again in a state 
of defence. Four days later Soult laid a trap for Marmont, which the 
sense of the latter enabled him to avoid. He proposed, PS 


to carry off his troops, and leave the defence of Badajoz to the Due de ° 


Raguse. The latter immediately called to mind the advice Junot had 
given him a few months before :—“ You will have a good deal to do 
with Soult. Distrust him: act with prudence, and take precautions, for 
I assure you he will not fail to bring some heavy misfortune on you, if 
he can, no matter at what price. It is because I know him so well that 
I warn you.” Marmont saw that Soult wanted to leave him to be 
beaten by the English and lose Badajoz. Soult, therefore, failed in his 
design, but Marmont, being only too glad to get rid of him, sent him off 
with a brigade of light cavalry. The state of penury from which the 
army was suffering decided the emperor at last in giving the province 
of Toledo for the support of the army of Portugal. ‘This rich and fertile 
district had been spared, and large quantities of corn were laid up there, 
which were invaluable to the army. Joseph, however, much more oc- 
cupied with his own interest and enjoyment of the moment than with 
the grand result of the movements of the army,—Joseph, whose security 
at Madrid depended on the success of the operations,—at first refused to 
give up this province to Marmont. For more than three months a con- 
tinued contest went on between the two. At length, Joseph, compelled 
by Napoleon to yield, sold all the corn, as if he had been obliged by a 
treaty to give up the province to the English. Joseph was troubled with 
some strange illusions, for he asserted that the French prevented his 
governing in Spain, and if the armies would only go away the Spaniards 
would gladly obey him! This mania accounts for his hesitating 
conduct. 

Marmont gives a flaming account of how he could have cut the Eng- 
lish army to pieces at El Bodon, if he could only have imagined that 
Wellington would allow his army to be scattered about in the presence 
of the French. So great was the confusion caused by the unexpected 
attack, Marmont says, that Lord Manners, the Duke’s aide-de-camp, 
took the French squadrons for English troops, and asked General Deseau 
where the Duke was. General Deseau had not the presence of mind to 
take him prisoner, but warned him of his mistake by furiously replying, 
** Que me voulez-vous?” The English army fell back, while Marmont 
destroyed a quantity of gabions and fascines collected near Rodrigo, and 
then took back his troops to their winter cantonments. His head- 
quarters being fixed at Talavera, he took advantage of a few days’ 
leisure to go to Madrid and visit his old friend Joseph : 

It is well known what a powerful effect the atmosphere of courts has on those 


who dwell in them; but Joseph afforded me an extraordinary example. I found 
in him still the same talents, the same amiability; but none can form an idea 
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to what a pitch his swsouciance and the effeminacy of his manners had attained. 
His inclination for pleasure exercised an extraordi dominion over him. For- 
tful of his origin, only feeling the necessity of justifying by his efforts the 
Soomee with whi Pielons had overwhelmed him, he appeared as if born to a 
throne, and solely occupied with the enjoyments which such a birth entails. He 
might have been taken for the weakened scion of a worn-out dynasty. He had 
mole ae use of time, when we bear in mind that, seven years earlier, he had 
» ed it as a perfidy that the title of king should be offered to him. 
he power of yielding to every sort of enjoyment soon degrades the best 
characters, and flatterers, by heightening the self-love of sovereigns, speedily 
cause them to fall into the strangest aberrations. Joseph, in other respects a 
man of mind, gave himself to such illusions that he fancied himself a great 
warrior, when he had neither taste nor instinct for the profession, was ignorant 
of the first rudiments, and did not comprehend the most simple application of 
the art of war. He often amused me with discourse on his military talents, and 
ventured to tell me that the emperor had withdrawn the command-in-chief from 
him because he was jealous of him. These words were uttered by him more 
than once, and the gay and light observations which I made on such occasions 
did not make him feel the absurdity of his supposition. He complained much 
of his brother, while criticising ae politics, his contradictions, the anarchy 
which he suffered in the French armies occupying Spain. He was in the right ; 
but it was curious to hear him add—when - could not sleep quietly, except 
under the French flag—“ Without the army, without my brother, I should be 
peacefully King of Spain, and recognised by the whole of this immense 
monarchy.” It must be in the nature of man not to be able to endure calmly 
prosperity and power, since persons who had risen from the plamer ranks of 
ar had so soon lost all recollection of their starting pomt; and is it not 
just, therefore, to display some indulgence towards those whom flattery and illu- 
sion have surrounded from their cradle ? 


On returning to his army, Marmont received the unwelcome intelli- 
gence that the English had marched in full force on Rodrigo. Within 
a week that place was taken, although the French had employed twenty- 
five days in the original capture. Marmont throws the blame on General 
Dorsenne, who had entrusted the defence of the town to a wretched 
officer of the name of Barridé, at the head of 2000 men. The fortified 
convent, which had played so important a part in the hands of the 
Spaniards, and would have contributed greatly to the defence of the town, 
was not occupied, and the English took possession of it without a blow. 
The lunette was carried on the evening of the investment. On the 
16th of January the artillery practice commenced, on the 18th a prac- 
ticable breach was made, and in the night the assault was begun. The 
breach was successfully defended ; but a feigned attack by escalade suc- 
ceeded, and the town was carried. We fancy this unlooked-for result 
must have caused Marmont to form a different opinion of the British 
soldier, although he is careful not to say a word on that subject. 

The French gained a temporary success by breaking up the Spanish 
army under Blake before Valentia ; and our author tells us the followmg 
anecdote thereanent : “ Blake’s army, I know not on what occasion, had 
behaved a little less badly than the others, and the cortes, as a reward, have 
given these troops the surname of Los mas Vallentes. These soldiers 
had almost converted it into their proper name. During his march, 
Montbrun found swarms of these disbanded troops making their wa 
homewards. They were stopped, and asked who they were; and 
replied by the words, highly improper qn this occasion, Los mas Val- 
lentes Desertores.” 
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Marmont, much disgusted by the fall of Rodrigo, occupied himself by 
converting Salamanca into a species of fortification, while Wellington 
was quietly concentrating his troops on the left bank of the Tagus. On 
the 22nd of February, Marmont received information that the enemy 


was investing vow gm Marmont made some counter-movements, and 


for a while impeded the carrying out of the design. But such contradic- 
tory orders came from Paris, that Marmont was quite incapacitated 
from carrying out his plans, and had no resource left him but to resign. 
The only result his remonstrances obtained with Napoleon will be found 


in the following anecdote, as narrated by Jardet to Marmont, on his 


return to Paris : 


After having discussed all these questions, the emperor said to Jardet, “ Here 
is Marmont complaining that he wants a multiplicity ot things—money, provi- 
sions, matériel, &c. Well; and I am going to carry an immense army to the 
heart of a country which produces nothing.” And then, after a pause, followed 
by some minutes’ silence, he seemed suddenly to start from deep thought, and 
looking Jardet in the face, said to him, “ But how will all this end?” Jardet, 
confounded by this inquiry, answered, with a laugh, “ Very well, I think, sire.” 
But he quitted him with a vivid impression, the natural eflect of so singular an 
inspiration. 


The orders Marmont received were so imperative that he was compelled 
to fall back on Salamanca, on the way throwing a few shells into Rodrigo 
without any useful result. The English prepared to act on the offensive, 
encouraged by the hesitating movements of the enemy, and on the 16th 
of June appeared before Salamanca; while Marmont, after leaving the 
town in as good a state of defence as he could, fell back in the hope of 
being reinforced. On the 27th, Salamanca capitulated, and Marmont 
found himself in a most critical position. No help could be obtained, and 
Marmont, in his fear that Hill’s division might at any moment join 
Wellington, and add 12,000 men to his strength, determined on taking 
the offensive himself. The armies soon found themselves close together, 
and everything evidenced a speedy trial of strength. How the battle 


eventually came about will be best told in our author’s words : 


General Maucune advised me that the enemy was retiring, and requested leave 
to attack. I saw better than he could what was taking place, and I could 
judge that, as the enemy’s movement was only preparatory, we had not yet 
arrived at the proper moment to attack him with advantage. I therefore sent 
Maucune onl to remain quiet. But, though a brave soldier, he had very little 
sense, and could not refrain when in the presence of an enemy. The same 
general, only five days before, had gravely compromised the army on the — 
of the Douro by his precipitation. Destiny would have it that, in spite of the 
resolution I had formed of never placing him at the head of a column, the 
natural arrangement of the troops gave him that position. General Maucune did 
even more: he went down from the plateau and advanced on the enemy without 
any order. I perceived this, and sent him word to return. Doubting his 
obedience, I determined on going to him myself; and after casting a last glance 
on the movements of the English army, I had shut up my glass, and was about to 
mount my horse, when a single shot, fired from the English battery of two guns 
mounted on the opposite plateau, broke my arm, and gave me two deep and large 
wounds in the ribs. I had my left side turned towards the enemy, and the she 
with which the was loaded, bursting after it had passed me, my right am 
and my right age also wounded. 
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It was about three in the afternoon. 
This event, at the moment when there was not. a second to lose in repairing 


the mistake made, was fatal. The command passed to General Bonnet, who, 
ing wounded soon after, transferred it to General Clausel. So that, to tell the 


truth, this succession of changes in the command at length did away with all 
command. On the other hand, the Duke of Wellington, seeing such strange 
dispositions and such disturbance in an army which, till then, had been led with 
method and regularity, reverted to his former intention of fighting. He attacked 
Maucune about four o’clock, and soon drove back his line. The cavalry fell on 
the seventh division, which was extended out of all reason, and on the light 
cavalry, which was also in confusion, and commanded by a general officer of no 
t merit. In less than an hour all became confusion on the plateau, from which 

had hoped hereafter to make well-combined movements which would entail 


severe loss on the enemy. 

After clearing the plateau, the enemy made a vigorous attack on the Arapilés ; 
but the brave 120th iment received them in the most brilliant manner, and 
the English, having been unsuccessful on this point, left 800 dead on the spot. 
Each did his best, and each regiment and division made extraordinary efforts, 
but there was no guiding principle. The retreat having to be made on the Alba, 
General Foy made a movement by his left, and as his division had not been 
engaged, it performed the duties of rear-guard. It checked the enemy completely 
at the opening of the forest, and the retreat was effected without any loss. 

Such is an exact account of the battle of Salamanca. Our loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners did not exceed 6000 men, and that of the enemy, pub- 


lished officially, amounted to nearly the same. 


The worst of the affair was that, although Marmont had risked an 
engagement, under the impression that no assistance would be sent him, 
Joseph had collected about 12,000 combatants to come to his assistance. 
Hence it has been insinuated, with some appearance of justice, that 
Marmont hastened his movements, after receiving information of the 
king’s approach, that he might not be under his orders on the day of 
battle. This charge Marmont repudiates ; but we can only say that, if 
it be so, Marmont ought to have served as a bright example to the other 
marshals stationed in Spain. But we must quote one gem relative to the 


battle : 


I was carried off the field at the moment when the English made their attack 
on the Arapilés, and 1 had the satisfaction of seeing them repulsed; and while 
going away I pronounced, in a loud voice, the following verse from Racine’s 


“‘ Mithridates :” 
‘Et mes derniers regards ont vu fuir les Romains,” 


It will be seen that my spirits were not broken. 


Marmont quitted the army and proceeded to Bayonne, where he re- 
mained till he w sufficiently recovered to proceed to Paris. He 
suffered horribly, for he would not have his arm cut off, in the hope that 
his naturally good constitution would carry him through safely. The 
following specimen of a Job’s comforter is amusing enough: “ ‘The 
prefect of Salamanca, a great friend of mine, had withdrawn to Bayonne. 
One day, calling to see me, and on my telling him of my sufferings, he 
said, ‘I know all about it. I thought your affair was just like our poor 
Gravina’s.’ ‘ How ?’ I said ; ‘ he was killed at Trafalgar.’ ‘ Not at all,’ 
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he replied ; ‘he had his arm broken by a cannon-ball ; he would not 
allow it to be amputated, and at the end of three months he died.’ It 
was exactly my history, except as to the death, which did not take 
place. This stupid remark made a powerful impression on me, and I 
was for several days in a very restless state of mind.” 

There was another matter, too, in which poor Marmont felt very 
unhappy. He did not receive a word of consolation either from the 
emperor or in his name. The first time our friend heard of him, was 
on an inquiry being made into his conduct. Four questions were pro- 
posed to him for reply, and he must have done so satisfactorily, for he 
never heard anything more about it. On his return to Paris, the em- 
— received him very kindly. He asked after his health; and when 
Marmont told him that he was still suffering greatly, the emperor said : 
“You must have your arm cut off.” Marmont observed that he had 
gone through so much suffering already, that he would prefer keeping 
it; and so the conversation on that matter dropped. The remainder of 
the audience is curious : 


He scarcely spoke to me of the events in Spain. He only talked about him- 
self and the campaign in Russia. He did not appear in the slightest degree 
affected by the disasters which had so recently occurred before Lis. He re- 
joiced greatly, at that moment, at having escaped from the physical sufferings 


which he had undergone. He tried to deceive himself as to the real state of 


matters, and addressed these words to me: 

“If I had remained with the army, 1 should have halted on the Niemen ; 
Murat will fall back on the Vistula. Such is the difference in a military point 
of view. But, after the losses we had suffered, and as a sovereign, my presence 
with the army, at such a distance, and under the present circumstances, would 
have rendered my situation precariows. Here, I am on my throne, and T shall 
soon be able to take measures to repair all our disasters by creating the re- 
sources we are in need of.” 

And, as far as the latter part is concerned, he proved that he was in the 
right. 

More than two-thirds of the fourth volume of these Memoirs are occupied 
with correspondence, possessing very slight interest for the general reader. 
This is accompanied by commentaries, in which Marmont laboriously 
strives to prove that he was a deeply injured man, and that every one 
tried to throw faults upon him which he did not deserve. According to 
his showing, Napoleon was guilty of the most astounding mistakes in the 
directions he sent from Paris for the guidance of the campaign; and to 
his ignorance are owing all the evils which happened to the French arms. 
This we are allowed to believe or not, as we please, but we are inclined 
to refer the defeats in Spain to the ingratitude and jealousy of the 
marshals. Further on in these Memoirs, we shall find that Napoleon 
alone was enabled to gain victories, and his lieutenants generally 
managed to throw away their effects by the blunders they committed. 

The account which Marmont gives of the battle of Salamanca is in- 
genious, we confess ; but we are not disposed to put implicit faith in it. 
We were always of impression that Marmont received his wound most 
fortunately for the safety of the French army, and that Clausel had 
great difficulty in retrieving the grievous errors committed in the earlier 
portion of the day. If we remember rightly, this is the view taken by 
Feb.—vou. CIX. NO. CCCCXXXIV. P 
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Napier; and if so, it fully accounts for Marmont describing that his- 
torian as “the author of a very mediocre work on the Peninsula cam- 
in which the errors of fact and the lack of sincerity vie with 
ignorance of the elementary rules of the profession.” But Colonel 
Napier need not be discouraged by this opinion of Marmont’s, for we 
are of opinion that the Duc de Raguse’s account of the war in Spain 
will be recognised as a standard authority when Napier’s is forgotten— 
but not before. It is the misfortune of Frenchmen, probably the result 
of their volatile temperament, that they have the greatest reluctance to 
speak the truth about their defeats, and prefer to seek vefuge in the 
rest subterfuges. Surely, they won so many victories under Na- 
poleon’s guidance, that they might in justice recognise a defeat now 
and then. 

But what we admire more than all in Marmont, is the candour with 
which he describes the character of his contemporaries in arms. We 
have not yet met with a single instance in which he has not been 
enabled to hint a fault and hesitate dislike. The glittering renown 
which surrounded the great generals of the day is cruelly dissipated by 
Marmont’s caustic pen, and we are beginning to see the very common 
clay beneath. We are glad, however, that in effecting this, our author 
vallesta still greater brilliancy on Napoleon I., and the faults which 
we were disposed to ascribe to him revert to ther original authors, the 
emperor growing the greater the while. A few more confessions such 
as Marmont has made, and the history of the great emperor will have 
to be rewritten from a very different stand-point than that generally 
assumed. 

In conclusion, we are bound to gonfess our satisfaction with the 
present emperor for allowing these Memoirs to see light in this un- 
mutilated form. Had he been a man of the common stamp, he would 
have apprehended danger from the invidious remarks which Marmont 
makes; but in his consciousness that the character of the first Napoleon 
is emerging, day by day, clarior é tenebris, his nephew has acted wisely 
in leaving these Memoirs to be judged of by unbiassed men. The repu- 
tation of the Due de Raguse may suffer from the indiscreet revelations 
his executors have thought proper to make, but Napoleon’s character 
will only grow the brighter from the contrast. 














THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


XI. 


Lord Bute sets up a Paper—And Smollett Edits it—What became of it—The 
North Briton—John Wilkes, Churchill, and Lord 'Temple—The Duels, Trials, 
Expulsion, Outlawry, and Popularity of Wilkes—General Warrants prove ex- 
pensive—Thomas Chatterton and his Struggles on the Press—Bingley continues 
the North Briton. 


George II. was gathered to his fathers, and a youthful monarch had 
succeeded to his throne; but the female favourites of the dead sensualist 
had not been half so obnoxious to the nation as the male favourite, who 
was supposed to sway the young king. Lord Bute was covered with, 
perhaps, more than his fair share of obloquy : it was the will and pleasure 
of the people that he should be blamed for everything that went wrong, 
and receive credit for nothing that went right ; it was their delight to hoot 
him, to insult him, to revile him, to caricature him, to burn him in effigy. 
A jack-boot was the emblem which, with bright humour, they chose to 
represent the favourite ; and the jack-boot was always bein kicked before 
King Mob, hung from a gibbet, roasted before a boailite, or buried 
with all sorts of insult and contumely. In fact, it was a fashion of the 
people to hate Lord Bute. He was a favourite; and the people are 
always jealous and distrustful of favourites. He was a Scotchman, and 
the people just then held their noses that they might not smell a Scotch- 
man. Add to this, then, that he was far from a good or efficient minister, 
and we may judge that Lord Bute scarcely had a friend but the king in 
England. He conferred with Bubb Dodington; and it appeared the 
best course to start a newspaper, which should take up the cause of the 
unpopular minister, and try to write him mto favour : 

‘“‘ Lord Bute called on me, and we had much talk about setting up a 
paper.”* The paper was “ set up,” and, on Saturday, May 29th, 1762, 
appeared the first number of Zhe Briton, under the management of Dr. 
Tobias Smollett, and intended to silence the opposition Monitor. The 
choice of an editor was not a very judicious one. Smollett, always 
of too irritable a temper for a journalist, was now declining in health 
and mental vigour. His previous political writings had been con- 
fined to the Tory and high church Critical Review, which he started 
in 1756, and his editorship of which is made memorable by the 
brawls in which it involved him with his literary contemporaries, and 
the punishment which it brought down upon him for his libel on Admiral 
Knowles. The admiral’s defence of his conduct in the secret expedition 
against Rochefort being under review, Smollett declared, “He is an 
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admiral without conduct, an engineer without knowledge, an officer 
without resolution, and a man without veracity.” The admiral resented 
this strong language by a prosecution of the printer, declaring that he 
only took this course in order to discover the author, of whom, if he were 
a gentleman, he should seek satisfaction of a different character. The 
decoy had its effect upon the high spirit of Smollett, who came forward 
and avowed himself the author; when the admiral coolly asked for 
judgment, which the court awarded him in damages of one hundred 
—— and three months’ imprisonment,* which Smollett suffered in the 
atter part of 1759. His direction of the Briton was still less satis- 
factory. Almon, in his “ Review of Lord Bute’s Administration” (page 
55), says of the Briton, “the number printed was but 250, which was 
as little as could be printed, with respect to the saving of expense,” and 
Smollett’s own friend Dr. Moore, in writing his life, regrets that he ever 
became a party writer, “by which he lost some of his old friends, 
and acquired but very cold-hearted new ones in their stead.” Among 
the latter, Dr. Anderson’s hints, in Ais Life of Smollett, clearly justify us 
in placing Lord Bute himself. Of the old friends whom he lost, one 
became his most formidable antagonist, and beat him so unmercifully in 
the literary contests, that the Briton retired in terrible disorder from the 
field, on the 12th of February, 1763, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Auditor, a paper started by Arthur Murphy, 10th of June, 1762, 
to support it. The old friend who silenced Smollett (who could himself 
be bitter enough when he liked) was John Wilkes, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Aylesbury, agitator and demagogue. The Briton had only 
been in existence a week, when the challenge was taken up by Wilkes, 
who, supported by Churchill and Lord Temple, lashed himself to his 
adversary, and grappled him to death. Perhaps Smollett’s greatest 
weakness lay less in his irritability, or his having an unpopular cause, 
than in his being a Scotchman. The Critical Review, although he was 
the only Scotchman engaged upon it,f was always attacked as a “ Scots 
tribunal ;” and now Wilkes made the most of the same line of attack, 
which was sure to be cheered to the echo by the public.f 

But when the Briton was extinguished, Wilkes and his associates did 
not consider their task accomplished, and we now have to tell the story 
how this arch agitator, this restless demagogue and reckless incendiary, 
came to be the instrument of good, to put a seal to the Bill of Rights, and 
a rivet to the constitution of the country. 

Bute had been compelled to withdraw, at all events ostensibly, from 
the government, but he was still suspected to be the puller of the strings 
which worked the puppets that succeeded him, especially Lords Sandwich 
and Le Despenser. This Wilkes boldly asserted, and, on Saturday, April 
23rd, 1763, in No. 45 of the North Briton, gave the lie to hs royal 
speech. The government flew to arms, but, unfortunately, they took up 
an illegal weapon, issuing a general warrant, in which the officers were 
charged to “make search for the authors, printers, and publishers of a 
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seditious and treasonable paper, entitled the North Briton, No. 45, 
Saturday, April 23rd, 1763, printed by G. Kearsley, in Ludgate-street, 
London.” Such was the dangerous and unconstitutional power put into 
the hands of three of the king’s messengers, with instructions to do with 
it to the best of their discretion. On the strength of it, they at once 
arrested Balfe and Kearsley, the printer and publisher; and in the night 
of the 29th of April, entered the em of Wilkes, in Great George-street, 
Westminster, for the purpose of taking him into custody. He, See 
at once took exception to their authority, protested against their intrusion 
at such an hour, and stood on the defensive; whereupon they withdrew, 
but returned in the morning, arrested him, and carried him before the 
secretary of state for examination, securing also all his letters and papers. 
His coadjutor Churchill had a narrow escape of sharing his fate. He 
came into the room at the moment, and Wilkes, knowing orders were 
out to arrest him also, and shrewdly suspecting the officers were unac- 
quainted with his person, exclaimed, ‘Good morrow, Mr. Thomson ! 
How does Mrs. Thomson do to-day? Does she dine in the country ?” 
** Mr. Churchill,” says Wilkes, who himself tells the story,* “ thanked 
me, said she then waited for him, that he had only come for a moment 
to ask me how I did, and almost directly took his leave. He went home 
immediately, secured all his papers, and retired into the country. The 
messengers could never get intelligence where he was.” After his 
examination, Wilkes was committed to the Tower, and his friends and 
legal advisers were refused access to him. The warrant which thus com- 
mitted him so close a prisoner, describes the North Briton as “ a most 
infamous and seditious libel, tending to inflame the minds and alienate 
the affections of the people from his majesty, and to excite them to 
traitorous insurrections against the government.” On May 3rd (never 
yet having been allowed to see either his friends or solicitors) he was 
rought up on a writ of habeas corpus to the Court of Common Pleas, 
and his case argued by Serjeant Glyn, his counsel, who, of course, was 
instructed only by his friends (for it is worthy of remark that he could 
not get it admitted that the secretaries of state had given direct instruc- 
tions that no one should see him, only that they had “ gone out of town, 
and left no orders ;” this pitiful subterfuge throwing the onus on the 
constable of the Tower, who was, of course, instructed privately). He 
himself made a speech, in which he protested loyalty to the king and 
opposition to the ministers; and ultimately the court offered him his 
liberty on bail. This he very properly refused (wishing to test the 
legality of the power by which he was arrested), and was remanded back 
to the Tower, his friends now, for the first time, being admitted to him. 
The next day he was, by order of the king, peremptorily dismissed from 
the coloneley of the Buckinghamshire Militia. On the 6th he was again 
brought up, and addressed the court, expressing a conviction that it would 
order his release, and if it did not, his confidence in an appeal to a jury. 
His counsel then raised and argued the following points: whether the 
warrant of commitment was legal—whether the particular passages of the 
libel ought not to have been specified—and whether his privilege as a 
member of parliament did not exempt him from arrest. Lord Chief 
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Justice Pratt ruled against him on the twe first points, and in his favour 
the third, and he was discharged from custody on his privilege. He 
in addressed the court, thanking them for their decision, and retired 

shouts of rejoicing from a “ prodigious mob,” who accompanied 

his own Shonen. Here he ‘ould de his papers had Soult beled 
removed, and he forthwith wrote a letter (scarcely justified even by 

the circumstances) to Lords Egremont and Halifax, aceusing them of 
ing robbed his house in his absence, and being in possession of the 

“stolen goods.”* In reply, those noblemen reproved him for his in- 

solent language, and informed him that, although he was discharged 

from custody, his majesty had ordered the attorney-general to prosecute 
him, and for that 00 some portion of his papers were detained. No 
proceedings were, however, taken at present, and on the 30th of Mey he 
set up a press under his own direction, and recommenced the North 
Briton. His violence and abusive personalities involved him in some 
strange non om On the 8th of October, 1762, Lord Talbot had challenged 
and fought him at Bagshot, and the North Briton came off with the 
advantage ; but now he had outraged the whole Scottish nation, and was 
strangely called to account for it. Having thought it prudent to retire 
to Paris, he was, on the 15th of August, walking with a friend, when he 
was accosted by a gentleman, who asked him if his name was Wilkes. 

On being answered in the affirmative, “he said that Mr. Wilkes wrote 

the North Briton, and he must fight him.” This Scottish knight-errant 

was Captain Forbes, who gives us the whole story in a letter to his father. 

“T let him know,” he says, “that I was a Scotch gentleman, and that, 

upon account of the scurrilous and ignominious things he had wrote 

against my country, I was determined he should fight me.” Wilkes 
replies, with some show of reason, that he was not bound to fight every 

Scotchman who might choose to vindicate his country, adding that he 

was waiting to fight Lord Egremont, and until he had met him he would 

engage no one. Whereupon Forbes exclaims, “ The first time ever I 

shall meet you in the streets or elsewhere, I will give you an hundred 

strokes of a stick, as you deserve ro more to be used like a gentleman, 

but as an eternal rascal and scoundrel.” The marshals of France (at 

whose instigation we are not told) now interfered ; but some time after- 

wards, Wilkes, failing in meeting Lord Egremont, sent notice to the 

chivalrous Scot, through his friend the Honourable Alexander Murray, 

that he would meet him at Menin, in Austrian Flanders, whither he re- 
ired with his second, but Forbes made no appearance. 

On the 8th of November the Houses, both of Lords and Commons, 
went up to the king with an address, expressing their abhorrence of the 
North Briton, and soliciting that steps might be taken for its suppres- 
sion; and shortly afterwards suicidally resolved that the privilege of par- 
liament did not exempt persons from arrest for libel.f On the 15th the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Lord North, voted “that the 
North Briton, No. 45, is a false, scandalous, and seditious libel, coutain- 
ing expressions of the most unexampled insolence and contumely towards 
his majesty, the grossest aspersions against both Houses of Parliament, 
and the most audacious defiance of the authority of the whole legislature, 
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and most manifestly tending to alienate the affections of the a from 

his majesty, to withdraw them from their obedience to the laws of the 

realm, and to excite them to traitorous insurrection against his majesty’s 
ment.”* The House further resolved that the obnoxious 

ould be burned by the hands of the common hangman, and this was 
done on the following day in front of the Royal Exchange,f when a great 
mob assembled and pelted the executioner and constables with filth, broke 
the windows of the sheriffs’ carriage, and were proceeding to further acts 
of violence, when the authorities decamped, and left King Mob marchin 
up Cheapside with the rescued remains of the North Briton borne hi h 
in triumph. At Temple Bar a huge fire was raised, and the eternal jack- 
boot consigned to the flames. This indignity to the House was resented 
by an address to the king, praying for the punishment of the offenders; 
but a motion in the Court of Common Council, for a vote of thanks to 
the sheriffs for their attempts to carry the order into effect, was nega- 
tived. 

The debate in the Commons produced another duel. Mr. Samuel 
Martin, late secretary to the Treasury, complained that he “had been 
stabbed in the dark by the North Briton,” and would like to know his 
antagonist. The next day Wilkes wrote to acknowledge himself the 
author of the attacks complained of, and we give a portion of Mr. 
Martin’s reply, as a curious example of the style of such epistles between 
two members of parliament in the year 1763 : 

“Sir,—As I said in the House of Commons yesterday, the writer of 
the North Briton, who had stabbed me in the dark, was a cowardly as 
well as a malignant and infamous scoundrel; and your letter of this 
morning’s date acknowledges that every passage of the North Briton in 
which I have been named, or even alluded to, was written by yourself, I 
must take the liberty to repeat that you are a malignant and infamous 
scoundrel, and that I desire to give you an opportunity of showing me 
whether the epithet of cowardly was rightly applied or not. I desire you 
may meet me in Hyde Park immediately, with a brace of pistols each, to 
determine our difference,” { &c. &c. 

The desired meeting was granted, and Wilkes fell, shot in the belly. 
He appears to have acted with some magnanimity on this occasion, en- 
treating Martin to save himself, refusing afterwards to crimimate him, and 
charging his friends, in the event of his death, to take no proceedings 
against his adversary. But the wound did not kill him; neither did 
Alexander Dun, the Scotchman who forced his way into his house during 
his illness and attempted to assassinate him; he was spared to perform 
the only act that gives a lustre to his name, and we are not sure, even in 
that, whether the motives that guided him were purely patriotic. On the 
6th of December an action was tried by a special jury (at the desire of 
the defendant), in the Court of Common Pleas, in which John Wilkes 
claimed damages of Robert Wood, the Under Secretary of State, for the 
seizure of his papers on the 23rd of April. It was on this occasion that 
Lord Chief Justice Pratt gave his celebrated decision against general 
warrants, and not, as has been generally stated, on the 4th of May, the 


* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xxix. p. 723. 

t Not in Cheapside, as stated by Mr. Knight Hunt. : 

~ A Complete Collection of the Letters and Papers in the Case of John Wilkes, 
p. 55. 
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question of the warrant of arrest not having been brought forward on 
that day. Ina long and remarkable speech, Pratt declares the general 
warrant to have been “unconstitutional, illegal, and absolutely void.” 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 1000/7. damages. And on 
the 21st of February, 1764, the City of London presented the judge with 
its freedom, as a mark of its admiration of his conduct. Thus did the 
restless demagogue and factious politician secure the liberty of our persons 
and the sanctity of our homes against one of the most daring attempts 
ever made upon both. The story now falls off in importance: Wilkes 
has done “the deed which gilds his humble name,” and the rest is little 
more than the tinsel of mob popularity. On the 19th of January, 1764, 
he was expelled the House of Commons for writing the North Briton, 
and on the 21st of February he was tried before Lord Mansfield, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, for republishing the orth Briton, No. 45, and 
also for printing an infamous and‘ obscene ‘“ Essay on Woman,” and 
found guilty of both charges. Refusing to surrender for judgment, he 
was outlawed. ‘On Sunday, August 5th, 1764, the under-sheriff of 
Middlesex made proclamation at the great door of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, in the following terms: ‘John Wilkes, late of the parish of 
Saint Margaret, within the liberty of Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex, Esq., appear before the lord the king at Westminster, on 
Tuesday next, after the morrow of All Souls, to satisfy the lord the king 
for your redemption on account of certain trespasses, contempts, and mis- 
demeanours, whereof you are impeached, and thereupon by a certain jury 
of the county, taken before the king, and you, the said ihe Wilkes, you 
are convicted.’”* But Wilkes, preferring his liberty to his “ redemp- 
tion,” retired to the Continent, from whence, on the 4th of March, 1768, 
he addressed a submissive letter to the king, soliciting a pardon; but this 
having no effect, he shortly afterwards surrendered, and was subsequently 
sentenced to pay a fine of 500/., and suffer twelve months’ imprisonment, 
for republishing the North Briton. On the 28th of March he was re- 
~ turned as one of the members for Middlesex, and on the 7th of May his 
outlawry was considered, and in next term reversed, by the Court of 
King’s Bench, as illegal, Serjeant Glyn gaining this point against 
Thurlow, On the 28th of November he petitioned the king, through 
Sir Joseph Mawbey, for a pardon; on the 2nd of January, 1769, he was 
elected alderman for the ward of Farringdon Without ; on the 1st of 
February, his petition to the House of Commons for a restitution of his 
seat was declared frivolous, and he was formally expelled the House, and 
a writ issued for a new election. On the day of election he was returned 
without opposition, but voted by the House (Feb. 29th) unable to take 
his seat. A new election, on March 16th, saw him again elected, and 
next day again expelled the House. On April 13th he was for the 
fourth time returned by a large majority, but this time the election 
was declared null and void, and his opponent, Colonel Luttrell ,pro- 
nounced duly elected. The Supporters of the Bill of Rights sent him 
300/., and on April 20th he paid his first fine, and on the 17th of April, 
1770, he was discharged from his imprisonment. On November the 
11th, 1769, he clenched the question of the general warrants by an 
action against Lord Halifax for false imprisonment and the seizure of his 
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papers, and got 4000/. damages. We have no more to say of the 
North Briton ; of its author we may just remind the reader that he was 
subsequently elected sheriff, lord mayor, and chamberlain of the City 
of London, and member for the county of Middlesex, dying December 
26th, 1792, at the age of seventy, and his remains being deposited, by 
his own request, in a vault of Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley-street. 
He left behind him, among all the stormy recollections which his name 
suggests, some quiet proofs of a classic and refined taste in literature ; 
but his translations of Theophrastus, Catullus, and Anacreon are trampled 
down by the boisterous North Briton, which still represents him. A few 
articles which he contributed to the St. James’s Chronicle in 1761, ap- 
pear to have been the commencement of that connexion with the news- 
paper press which led to so important an era in its history. 

Horace Walpole relates a pillory scene in connexion with the North 
Briton, in which the celebrated jack-boot appears again in a prominent 
position : 

‘Williams, the reprinter of the North Briton, stood in the pillory to- 
day (February 14th, 1765), in Palace-yard. He went in a hackney- 
coach, the number of which was 45. The mob erected a gallows oppo- 
site him, on which they hung a boot with a bonnet of straw. Then a 
collection was made for Williams, which amounted to nearly.200/7.” The 
money was placed in a blue purse trimmed with orange, the colour of the 
Revolution.* To this account we may add, in proof of the extravagance 
of public feeling, that the owner of the hackney-coach considered the 
honour of carrying Williams sufficient reward, and refused the proffered 
fare: that one gentleman put fifty guineas into the purse: that ‘ oppo- 
site to the pillory were erected four ladders, with cords running from 
one to another, on which were hung a jack-boot, an axe, and a bonnet, 
the latter labelled ‘ Scotch Bonnet :’ ” that the top of the boot being 
first chopped off with the axe, it and the bonnet were together burned: 
and that Williams stood the whole time with a sprig of laurel in his, 
hand. 

Churchill, although his character would have seemed just to suit him 
for such work as the North Briton, seldom appears prominently, 
although it was said by Kearsley, in his examination, that he received 
the profits arising from the sale of the paper. If so, Wilkes must have 
been satisfied with the notoriety which it brought him, and which appears 
to have been particularly acceptable to his temperament. 

The ruling of Chief Justice Pratt (now better known as Lord Camden) 
produced, as may well be imagined, a goodly crop of actions at law. On 
December 10th, 1763, Dryden Leach, printer, had obtained 300/. da- 
mages from the three king’s messengers who had arrested him by mis- 
take as the printer of the North Briton ; and, on the 4th, Arthur Beard. 
more, who, with Dr. Shebbeare and Entick as authors of the Monitor, 
and Fell and Wilson as its printers, had been arrested on a general 
warrant, brought an action against Lord Halifax, and recovered 15001. ; 
Entick got 20/.; Meredith, clerk to Beardmore, 2002. ; Fell 18/.; and 
Wilson 40/7. On May 4th, 1764, Beardmore got further damages of 





* Fourth Estate, vol. i. p. 212. 
Tt Mr. Tooke in his Life of Churchill, only identifies two or three papers as of 
the poet’s writing. 
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10002. from the messengers who arrested him ; and on June Ist, Fell 
and Wilson got 6002 ; so that Halifax, who had to bear the whole brunt 
of the actions (the other Secretary-of-State who had signed the warrants, 
Lord Egremont, being dead), found general warrants rather costly, as 
well as dangerous playthings. 

The constitutional course of an 1 to “twelve honest men” was 
found to be the safest after all ; and when it seemed necessary to restrain 
the press, the government were content to abide the decision of a jury. 
The only prosecution, however, that we have met with about this time, 
was that of Richard Nutt, the printer of the London Evening Post, who 
was tried for libel (and that, by-the-by, before the prosecution of Wilkes), 
September 10th, 1754. 

Wilkes’s fascinating manners (for Lord Mansfield, who hated him for 
hie attacks on the Scotch, and high Tory Dr. Johnson, who, although he 
might have sympathised with him in this sentiment, must have hated his 
Whig principles, have both admitted that his manners were both gentle- 
manly and fascinating) attracted the friendship of another poet besides 
Churchill, and Thomas Chatterton, sick of all he knew of the aristocracy 
in Horace Walpole, allied himself to democracy and Wilkes. What 
papers he actually wrote we cannot now discover; we know him better 
as a writer for the Middlesex Journal. In October, 1768, then only 
fifteen years of age, this precocious genius had contributed some articles 
to Felix Farley's Bristol Journal and early in 1770, he commenced 
writing in the Middlesex Journal, under the signature of ‘“ Decimus,” 
in the Political Register under that of “ Probus,” and in the Freeholders’ 
Magazine, with the initials “T. C.” In one of those letters to his 
mother, which have been so often adduced as evidence of his vanity, if 
not of a love of lying, but which, we think, bear touching testimony of a 
desire to make his loved relations happy in visions of future fame and 
glory, never, alas! to be realised, breathing words of hope and comfort 

from the bosom that was sighing with disappointment and despair, and 
accompanied with presents from the hand that had not bread to put to 
his mouth, the hapless lad writes, under date of “ Shoreditch, May 6th, 
1770”—* Occasional essays for the daily papers would more than sup- 
rt me.” But what a different tale does his own private entries in his 
pocket-book tell! ‘The youth who wrote so fondly to his proud mother 
and sister of the position he was gaining, and the affluence he had in 
store for them, and would share with them, sealed his letter, and, 
sick at heart, entered the miserable pittances he was receiving from the 


papers : 
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Rec". To May 23rd, of Mr. Hamilton, for Middlesex (Journal) 1 11 8 
To ditto, for Candidus and Foreign Journal. . .0 2 O 
Middlesex Journal : ‘ : .0 8 6 


The fond sister who read, “I am very intimately acquainted with the 
editor of the Political Register, who is also editor of another publication,” 
little thought upon what a footing! A shade of doubt might have come 
across her as she read, further on: ‘ The printers of the daily publica- 
tions are all frightened out of their patriotism, and will take nothing 
unless it is moderate or ministerial. I have not had five patriotic essays 
this fortaight, all must be ministerial or entertaining.” Did the suspicion 
for a moment cross her mind that the proud spirit was so bent that he 
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was now writing on both sides for the sake of bread? Did she see the 
thunder-cloud gathering that was to burst in a deluge of tears and put 
out the shining hopes of the doting mother and loving sister ? 

The dazzle of the illuminations and bonfires which blazed in honour 
of every triumph of Wilkes, fascinated poor William Bingley, the book- 
seller of the Strand, who, on May 10th, 1768, brought out No. 47 of the 
North Briton, and got committed to Newgate on an attachment on 
July Ist. Chatterton had at the last looked forward with hope to being 
made a martyr, but no such fortune fell to his lot; Bingley really got a 
grievance, but did not make skilful use of it. On November 7th he was 
committed to the King’s Bench for not giving bail to answer interroga- 
tories, and was thus kept in gaol for two years. Destitute of the tact 
and the talent of Wilkes, he continued the North Briton to No. 217 
(May 11th, 1771), when he incorporated it with Bingley’s Journal, 
which he had started in 1770. He was a mere tool in the hands of his 
party, and one day found himself in the Bankruptcy Court, discarded by 
those to whom he was no longer of any use. 





“WHY SHOULD AGE BE SO UNLOVELY?” 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


-Eyes less bright, and locks of grey, 
Limbs that seek repose, 

Show us that Life’s lengthen’d day 
Is drawing nigh its close : 

But there’s Eeiottnens in the sunset, 
Rest beneath the shade— 

Why should age be so unlovely 
As ’tis sometimes made ? 

Gather’d thoughts, and chasten’d views, 
Words of lofty tone, 

Oft from feeble lips diffuse 
Wisdom not their own; 

Feeling still has all its kindness 
Though in strength decayed— 

Why should age be so unlovely 
As ’tis sometimes made ? 

Life has charms that yet have power 
O’er the failing frame, 

Charms that, to its latest hour, 
Ever are the same. 

And with art and nature’s treasures 
Still before us laid— 

Why should age be so unlovely 
As ’tis sometimes made ? 

When the seene grows dark around 
Other spheres may shine ; 

Hope looks upward from the ground 
Where soon we shall recline. 

As the world recedes, bright visions 
Heav’nward are display’d— 

Why should age be so unlovely 


As ’tis sometimes made ? 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


San Francisco, July, 1852. 


My last letter informed you that we had left Guayaquil for Panama. 
I shall now proceed to give you some account of that place, and of others 
which we have visited since you last heard from me. 

The bay at whose extremity stands the town of Panama is studded by 
a group of small islands, besides being partially occupied by the well-known 
promontory which is bordered with hills, covered up to their summits with 
rich vegetation. The country is hilly, but there are no mountains to be 
at all compared to the lofty ranges of the Andes. There are also many 
sandbanks in the bay that become visible at low water, and beyond these 
lie the shipping, which consist principally of the packet-boats that carry 
passengers to California. No other man-of-war than ours was at Panama 
during our week’s visit to it. The town is built upon a projecting tongue 
of land which, at ebb-tide, stretches far out towards the sea, and where 
the water gathers in many little pools. These are probably in a great 
measure the cause of the fever and ague, and other Souaiibete which 
constantly prevail in Panama, and of which the inhabitants show evident 
signs in their wan and emaciated appearance. The town was formerly 
surrounded and defended by a thick wall; this wall now lies almost entirely 
in ruins, One solitary cannon retains its place at the foot of the standard 
of New Granada, which waves here in all its glory. It was from this 
hard-working cannon that our salute of twenty-one guns was returned. 

Even within the town ruined houses are seen which tell of better times. 
With the exceptiou of one tolerably handsome street, where there — 
were some signs of life and movement, the streets of Panama are all 
gloomy and dirty. The houses, the lower parts of which are of stone, 
the upper of wood, look heavy and dark, with their massive balconies 
enclosed by wooden lattices, painted green. What Panama most abounds 
in are signboards. Along the outside of every house, on both sides of 
the street, and from every wall, stretch enormous gaudy signboards, with 
words corresponding in size, in every European Janguage, and adver- 
tising to the public every kind of trade and occupation, even to that of 
a physician. But if the signboards attract attention, the same cannot 
be said of the shops, which seem to have taken as their motto, “the 
simpler the better.” Goods of all kinds are very expensive, especially 
every article of food. There are no public buildings except churches, 
and none of these are in the best condition. 

There is nothing particular to say about the people. One sees nothing 
but European dresses and European customs, hears nothing but the 
languages of the old world blended in Babel confusion. Though the 
country round the town is flat, the Isthmus of Panama is hilly ; the road, 
therefore, between Panama and Chagres is extremely picturesque. The 
hills are not very lofty, ranging from about 500 to 1000 feet in height ; 
but from Cio Giganti both oceans are to be seen. The stranger is 
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struck with much that is curious here in the animal creation. Vast 
numbers of apes, of an uncommonly — size, parrots of the gayest 
l 


colours, enormous worms, birds that resemble flowers floating in the air, 
and a thousand other living creatures, fill the woods which thickly cover 
the valleys and the hills. Grasshoppers of a peculiar species swarm in 
thousands among the trees, and emit a sound so sharp and loud, that I 
can compare it to nothing but a railway whistle. The vegetable king- 
dom is also full of variety, and remarkable as it is for its beauty, it is 
even more so for its utility. Panama is perhaps the place in the world 
where most abound all that is needed for the arts and occupations of 
mankind. 

The character of the vegetation is quite tropical: the leaves of many 
of the trees, as well as the fruits, were strange to our eye; but there is an 
utter want of herbage, and the lofty trees and gigantic bushes, with 
their brilliant blossoms, spring from a reddish soil, which is by no means 
so refreshing to look at as the greensward at home. 

The present Panama is not the old town which was built soon after the 
discovery of America, but the ruins of it are found at some little dis- 
tance. The new town is not in a flourishing condition, and I heard 
many complaints of the want of money and the stagnation of trade. 
Better times, it is to be hoped, await them when the two oceans, now 
separated by the isthmus, shall be connected by means of the railroad, 
which already stretches from Manganilla—immediately to the east of 
Chagres—to about twenty-eight English miles from Panama, and which, 
it is expected, will soon be finished. The passenger traffic upon this 
railway is even now considerable. We had a proof of this during our 
ae | at Panama. A steamer arrived from San Francisco crowded with 
eight hundred passengers; when these poor Creatures landed, the town 
was filled in a minute with the oddest-looking Californian gold-diggers 
—half-savages, with overgrown beards, and in the most extraordinary 
garbs. They had come from the gold-diggings, and were returning to 
their homes with more or less of their hopes realised—too many, it may 
be feared, disappointed in their golden dreams. They stopped at 
Panama for an hour or two, besieged the gambling-houses and public- 
houses, crammed the shops, and swaggered about the streets until the 
evening, when the whole host of them departed on mules towards the 
railway and Chagres, where another steamer was to receive them and 
convey them to North America. 

On leaving Panama one also takes leave of South America, and it is 
impossible then to refrain from casting back a glance over the vast con- 
tinent whose coast one had so lately surveyed. From the Caribbean 
Sea to Cape Froward what an immense extent of land for the occupation 
of the human race—the brute creation—the vegetable kingdom! Here 
dwell, even now, innumerable hordes in a state of unsophisticated nature 
—independent of the restraints of civilisation—unfettered by the bonds 
of society—free from the encumbrance of dress, or merely wrapt in the 
skins of wild animals, and like them seeking shelter in dark caverns. 
The different states may appoint boundaries for those hordes, and trace 
them on their maps; but ine can those boundaries be respected by 
those who have no law, honour, truth, or religion? What cruelties, 
disgraceful to humanity, have not been exercised here? What sufferings 
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have not the forefathers of those Indians endured and inflicted? How 
have not the Europeans, with fire and sword, urged their religion and 
their customs on the aborigines? What shouts of triumph from the 
powerful invaders—what groans and sighs from the multitude who were 
weak and ! And yet, how many bright examples of mag- 
nanimity, courage, strength of mind, and patience, does not the history 
of this continent also offer to the world ? : 

All the states of South America are republican, with the exception of 
one empire, and that appears to be as frail and feeble as they are, and to 
be threatened with the same fate that is probably hanging over them. 
This unhappy land has much to forget—much to learn. But let us 
hope that dawn of a days is approaching for it; that a new 
generation is springing up, with new ideas, new experiences, new energies, 
and new life. ie sintgeation from Europe, which has increased so —t 
latterly, and especially that of the Anglo-Saxon race, must have great 
influence over political, commercial, and intellectual life in the southern 
hemisphere. 

But to turn to the scenes of nature and inanimate life, what rich mate- 
rials for meditation do they not present! Of what tremendous revolu- 
tions, what gigantic force, and long-departed ages do not those mighty 
mountains speak, whose summits mingle with the sky—those solitary 
shores, over which the wild waves have rolled for centuries unmarked ! 
And again, those majestic woods, with their giant trees, which seem to 
have stood there since the first glorious day of earth’s creation, and, rich 
even now in vigour and beauty, appear like imperishable monuments of 
the past! South America is, perhaps, that part of the world where the 
scientific inquirer will have the widest field for his researches in years to 
come, and it cannot fail to afford new and valuable additions to the sum 
of human knowledge. 

We went from Panama to the Pearl Islands, to take in water and fire- 
wood, and anchored outside of St. José, where we remained for a few 
days. The weather was very variable, for the air was now heated by the 
burning sun of the equator, now thick with the heavy equatorial rain, 
pouring straight down—a kind of waterfall which no one could conceive 
who had not witnessed it. The Archipelago consists of several islands, 
that stand near each other, in the midst of the calm, deep blue sea. 
These islands abound in all the indescribable beauty of tropical scenery ; 
the shores are lined with lofty and graceful palm-trees, the gently-rising 
grounds are covered with woods, some of whose gigantic trees are 
reflected in the clear streams that descend towards the strand, and form, 
here and there, cascades sparkling in the sun, whose beams glance gaily 
amidst the interstices of the flowery thickets, composed of innumerable 
creeping plants. It was all beautiful and grand ; but still more imposing, 
perhaps, was the intense silence that reigned around. 

We had fixed to go next to San Francisco, but as the Galapagos 
Islands were known to be among the most interesting places in the world 
to natural philosophers, our commander kindly determined on giving us 
an opportunity of visiting them. After a tedious voyage, rendered un- 
pleasamt by heavy rain and dead calms, we reached the Galapagos. This 
Ocean group consists of fifteen islands, of which Albemarle is the most 
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important. They are all of volcanic origin, and full of volcanoes, from 
whose more or less deep craters the lava had flowed in streams, and was - 
covered in some parts with a poor, in others with a rich, v i 
These volcanoes are of what may be called recent formation; and at 
Marlborough Island and Albemarle eruptions have taken place not 
since, and smoke is still always issuing from them. These islands, whic 
acquired their English names at the period of the restoration of the — 
Stuarts, now belong to the republic of Equador, and this circumstance of 
itself may account for their much-neglected condition. In the hands of 
another power—of England, for instance—doubtless several of the islands 
would have flourished considerably, for they would have been well culti- 
vated; and whale fisheries carried on there would have afforded ample 
returns to European enterprise. . 

Before I enter into any little details of the remarkable features in the 
natural history of these islands, I will give you a short description of 
those we visited. The western portion of Chatham Island is barer and 
wilder than anything you can fancy. From the numerous craters, of 
many of which one side had fallen in, the mouths partially choked up 
with blocks of lava, great streams of lava had been thrown out in all 
directions, that now, like a suddenly petrified sea, with its breakers and 
foam, covered, in layers about an inch thick, the surface of the ground. 
On crossing these fields of lava it often cracked and gave way beneath 
the feet, and one sometimes stepped unexpectedly into deep holes in the 
rocky ground, at the great risk of breaking one’s legs. More terrible 
eruptions had occurred at other places, and there lay immense broken 
columns and heavy blocks, cast over each other in the wildest confusion, 
so that it was impossible to penetrate among them. On the east side of 
the island there was a good deal of vegetation, that is to say, a number 
of trees and wild plants; here we also saw some of the inhabitants of the 
island, who, having perceived that we came from the frigate, sought us 
to offer us turtles for sale. It appeared that the large red crabs, of 
which numbers were to be seen among the rocks, formed the principal 
food of these poor people. 

Charles’s Island deserves its Spanish name, Floriana—given out of 
compliment to General Flores, who is now making war upon his native 
land—for that island is indeed full of flowers. From the shore on one 
side, which is studded with rocks of lava, a somewhat precipitous ridge 
of mountains stretches to the centre of the island, where a couple of 
voleanoes, one about 1600 feet in height, form a sort of crown to the 
other and lower craters. A little building stood on the sea-shore near 
the place where our frigate had anchored, and from thence a footpath led 
up to a knot of about four small houses, which appeared to have been 
abandoned before our arrival. One had probably been the dwelling of 
the governor, to judge by its superiority to the others; this superiority 
consisted in its being floored, and better furnished than they were. 
Bayonets, guns, and other weapons were lying about. Fences and 
orange-trees evinced that the hand of cultivation had formerly been 
there ; and a building, which appeared to have been a prison, showed 
that malefactors had not escaped the jurisdiction of the law. Some 
misanthropic-looking dogs wandered around these forsaken dwellings, 
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from which another path led up to a still higher site among the hills, 
where, upon a piece of table-land, stood several other uninhabited houses, 
surrounded with various fruit-trees and cultivated fields, giving evidence 
that a colony had been planted there. On these fertile felds sheep and 
cattle were grazing in perfect freedom. Everything that we saw proved 
that this island, with a little pains in cultivating it, might easily become 
‘@ perfect Eldorado. We found that, in 1833, a a a been esta- 

blished there from Equador; but, as many convicts had been transported 
thither, it had not become a peaceable settlement, but rather a refuge for 
pirates, such as we had seen at Guayaquil. I passed a night in one of 
the deserted huts. Without, it was raining in torrents, and blowing a 
tempest ; but I reposed in perfect comfort upon my bed of Galapagos 
leaves and flowers, thinking only of the charming view | should have in 
the morning from the top of the hill close by. Some of the people from 
our frigate were less fortunate ; they had wandered on in the hope of 
catching a few of the unowned, half-wild animals, who were straying 
about; but having chased them farther then they ought to have done, 
night surprised them amidst the inhospitable regions of lava, and they 
had to spend their hours of darkness and storm without any shelter 
whatsoever. 

When we arrived at the island Indefatigable, we saw, close to the sea- 
shore, under some overhanging rocks, one or two poor-looking houses, 
from which some men issued in great haste, and made the best of their 
way up the hills. On landing, we only found a woman in one of the 
little dwellings, but as none of our party could speak Spanish, we could 
hold little or no communication with her. We heard afterwards, at 
Chatham, that there was in this island (Indefatigable) a set of men 
who were governed by a woman, or rather, who were entirely her 
minions, and the sudden flight of the males in a great measure corrobo- 
rated the statement. Not finding anything to interest us in this island, 
either in the animal or the vegetable creation, we left it, after the stay of 
a few hours, for Albemarle, which we could descry in the far distance, 
traced, as it were, on the horizon, with its mountains of 4700 feet in ele- 
vation. The surf was breaking furiously on the rocky shore where we 
cast anchor, and all around seemed wild beyond conception. Ranges of 
enormous blocks of lava, thrown together in the utmost disorder, inter- 
mingled here and there with almost leafless trees and bushes, obstructed 
far and wide the road, so that I was nearly fainting from fatigue when I 
gained the top of one of the hills, and much provoked I was to find that 
there was so little to reward me for my trouble. Albemarle is allowed 
to be the most desolate of these islands. It has hardly any vegetation, 
and is full of salt lakes. 

James’s Island, or St. Jago, which we visited the last, has a very 
different character. The shores were guarded, as it were, by hills, with 
broken craters, and, although there were evident signs that vegetation 
had formerly existed on a gigantic scale, all was obscured by the stiffened 
streams of dark-brown lava. Even with the axe in my hand it was im- 
possible for me to penetrate to any depth the petrified thickets, and my 
exertions, to my regret, were not crowned wth sat success. 

The geological formation of these islands imparts to the living things 
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that inhabit them something exceedingly peculiar ; and I shall mention 
one or two facts that I think may be somewhat interesting. 

The only mammiferous animals which appeared in any quantity were 
seals. At Albemarle, a number of these creatures collected in a minia- 
ture bay just before our tent; they raised their bodies half out of the 
water at a very short distance from us, and, evineing much curiosity 
about the unusual intruders on their quiet shores, they welcomed us with 
a kind of joyous snort, and were not frightened even when one or two of 
them paid with their lives for their foolhardiness. 

This absence of fear was even more striking among the birds, which 
we could easily catch with our hands as they came fluttering around us, 
and hopping on any twigs that were near us—nay, even upon the, 
scientific instruments which some of our party were using. We re- 
marked the same curiosity and boldness in the sea-birds, who gathered 
in crowds on the beach. The pelicans, which we could never manage to 
approach before, might have been killed by throwing stones at them, or 
were caught by our hands. Penguins, generally so shy, were caught in 
the same manner, and they created great amusement on board with the 
absurd-looking ¢’xteliness of their walk. 

We found the amphibious animals extremely interesting at the Gala- 
pagos. The islands themselves derive their name from the turtles, which 
are found in such quantities upon them—galapago being the Spanish 
for turtle. Many of these creatures attain such a size, that, incredible 
though it may seem, it took from six to eight men to lift them up from 
the ground. One which we captured, and which was of a moderate size, 
served to make soup and other dishes for twenty people. The turtle 
which inhabit the heights feed on grass and berries, those who live closer 
to the shore, on a juicy cactus, which springs up in masses amidst the 
blocks of lava, and bears a red berry that tastes like the gooseberry. 
Turtles have the power of imbibing a great quantity of water at one 
time, and can then dispense with drinking for a long period. 

Two species of lizards are found in these islands, and are peculiar to 
them. The one is an aquatic lizard, with a small head and a comb on 
its back, and which moves slowly and laboriously along. These are 
generally to be seen lying on the rocks of lava basking in the bright 
sunshine, and they look astonished and perplexed when any one comes 
near them and tries to catch them, but they neither bite nor make any 
great resistance. Sometimes they are to be seen swimming in the sea, 
which they are enabled to do by the construction of their throats, their 
toes, and their tails. They live upon the marine plants, which they fetch 
up from the bottom of the sea. ‘The other is a land lizard, and they 
abound in such enormous numbers—at Albemarle especially—that great 
bulky pieces of pumice-stone are often entirely bored through by them. 
Pumice-stone is found in large quantities at Albemarle Island. These 
lizards are of an orange or reddish-brown colour, and are thicker, more 
clumsy, and more disgusting in appearance than their black brethren of 
the coast. They are much more ill-tempered than the others ; when they 
are angry they nod their heads impatiently, and if a stick be held out to 
them they will bite it till they leave the marks of their teeth pretty deep 
in it. T'wo of these lizards, which we took on board, began to fight 
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with each other, apparently in play at first, but they both became so 
furious that the combat ended in their killing each other. 

We saw numerous sharks all around these islands, but we did not find 
many other fish; once, however, we had a rich haul at a place where the 
bottom was of coral. There were also wonderfully few insects, but there 
was no want of birds. Pieces or fragments of coral lay on the shores of 
all the islands, but there was no appearance of those coral reefs which 
surround so many islands in the Pacific Ocean. Among the plants are 
to be found an aromatic balsam, which is useful in dressing wounds or 
cuts, and another which isa very good substitute for tea. One peculiarity 
I must mention relative to the plants in these islands, that I do not 
remember to have seen more than two plants with blue flowers ; yellow is 
the all-prevailing colour. 

We had afresh wind when first we left this archipelago, but soon after 
it increased to a perfect storm, such as we had not expected to encounter 
in the “ Pacific” Ocean. It lasted for some time, and was followed b 
rain so heavy that the water seemed to fall in torrents from the skies. 
After this ceased, the heavens became beautifully clear, and the sea was 
as smooth as glass. No one who has not seen it can imagine the splen- 
dour of a sunset at sea after such an uproar in nature. T he golden globe 
of light casts its effulgent beams over the wide canopy of heaven, where 
the purest azure blends with a purple tint, and the clouds assume the 
most wonderful forms. Suddenly it sinks beneath the indigo-blue waves; 
the horizon flames in crimson and gold; and the ocean reflects on its 
sparkling surface the ever-varying masses of light. Now, but a parting 
glimpse of the glorious sun is to be caught ; and now, it has sunk beneath 
the line of sea, and the whole vault of heaven seems, as it were, for a 
few moments on fire. When one gazes at this magnificent spectacle, the 
work of the Almighty, one can hardly be astonished that the worship of 
the sun was a religion in the earlier days of the world, among a portion 
of the ignorant of mankind. And when night casts its pall ‘of darkness 
over the earth, and thousands of stars glitter i in the firmament above— 
when ocean wraps itself in its gloomy veil, while phosphorescent sparks 
dance around the ship that is gliding over its expamse—one beholds a 
scene so grand, so beautiful, that one is lost in wondering admiration, and 
feels impelled to exclaim, How great are thy works, O Jehovah! 

It ‘had been arranged that we should go direct from the Galapagos 
Islands to San Francisco; but for various reasons our plans were altered, 
and our course was directed towards the Sandwich Islands. 

After about a month’s voyage we saw land, and the next day, the 21st 
of June, we anchored off Honululu, in Oahu. Those who imagine that 
all the beauty of tropical scenery will burst upon the eye of the weary 
voyager when he casts his first glanee upon this island, are much mis- 

taken. When beheld from the sea at a certain distance, the island looks 
merely a gigantic rock, with its bare, grey head defined against the 
bright blue sky, but the view softens and improves as one approaches 
nearer. 

Around the coast lay several worn-out voleanoes, with their conical- 
shaped craters, and their sides furrowed by streams of lava. Between 
the ridges of the hills which stretched inland, and were clad in green 
almost to their summits, we could perceive deep valleys and fertile mea- 
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dows, studded here and there with buildings and plantations, evidences of 
labour and comfort among the inhabitants. Near the shore stood the 
white houses of Honululu, not at all European in style or beauty, but 
nevertheless pretty and picturesque in their own fashion. Above the 
town rose the extinct voleano “ Puncnsow. Hurt,” entirely devoid of 
all vegetation, but its grey stony mass contrasting well with the wooded 
hills around. ‘othe right of the volcano, close upon the beach, the eye 
was attracted by a grove of tali, noble cocoa-nut trees, with their crowns 
of waving, fan-like branches ; farther off, to the west, were to be seen 
large salt lakes, on which the salt was lying like a crust of iee. In their 
neighbourhood is the well-known pearl fishery. 

We cast anchor near a coral reef, and close to an American frigate 
the St. Lawrence, an old acquaintance from Stockholm, where it had 
been three years before. The next morning a pilot came to take us into 
an inner harbour, in which we were to remain until we had taken in water 
and other necessaries. Here we were speedily surrounded by canoes 
crowded with the Kanaks, or native inhabitants of the group of islands, 
who, shouting and screaming, came off to offer us fruit, &c., for sale. 

Here then we were, for the first time during our voyage, in a country 
where we might hope to catch a glimpse of that which is fast passing 
away—unsophisticated nature. Travellers, even though they should cir- 
cumnavigate the globe, are not, in our days, likely to meet with the ex- 
traordinary people, habits, and scenes which used to astonish the travellers 
of former times. They must now expect to see but little that is new, and 
little that is worth relating. The earth does not turn upon its axis more 
quickly than it used to do, but all else goes, like steam, with giddy speed. 
Time and distance disappear. Uniformity has spread everywhere, and 
under the burning sun of the equator, and amidst the ice of the poles, 
will one soon behold the same pursuits, the same life. Original charac- 
teristics are wearing away, and with them much of what was interesting. 

Nevertheless, those who take pleasure in inquiring minutely into the 
history of the different races of mankind, will find something to oceupy 
them in tracing the people of these islands through their period of dark- 
ness in the past, through their struggles between paganism and civilisa- 
tion, between their old state and their new, up to their present, we will 
hope, improved condition. 

On first landing at Honululu, one has some difficulty in determining 
whether one is in a European or a “ Kanak” town. The streets, which 
are regular and of a good width, have frequently foot pavements, though 
not causeways ; they are like roads, and are often bordered with alleys of 
acacia, and other trees. They all bear English names, such as Fort-street, 
King-street, &e. &c. They are not lighted at night, except here and 
there by a solitary lamp belonging to some house whose owner chooses 
to proclaim in this manner his superior position, or, in some few cases, 
who takes compassion on those who must be out at night. There is great 
variety in the style of the buildings. A small number of the houses are 
built of stone mingled with blocks of lava ; but the greater proportion are 
of wood. The houses are not erected close to each other, but have— 
enclosed within low walls—spaces between them which are sometimes 
laid out as greens, for they can hardly be called gardens, flowers not ap- 
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aring to be much in fashion. Some of the houses have a sort of balcony, 
or look-out place on the roof, with stairs up to it; others, which look 
like large haystacks, are composed of rushes, and are triangular in shape, 
with roofs sloping almost to the ground, and a low opening which serves 
also as a door. Only the principal houses have four walls, and beyond 
these the roofs also project, so as to form a shade, and afford a space 
sheltered from the sun immediately around the house. Amidst the 
variety of dwellings, there are some merely consisting of a few upright 

les and a mat stretched over them. 

Cisterns, and large reservoirs of water, in which often a great number 
of fish are kept, seem very general. There is no want of shops of all 
sorts, but those kept by the Chinese are the most elegant. There is a 
wooden landing-place, and near it stands the custom-house —a neat build- 
ing, in which are to be found for sale bread, meat, fruit, and other things; 
there is also a public eating-room attached to it, where the tables groan 
under a number of not very appetising dishes. Attracted by the dainties, 
crowds of people assemble here, and the noise and confusion are often very 
great. It is a good place to study the natives, whose practices would not 
appear to be always over honest. 

The houses of the Europeans here are furnished very much in the style 
of our habitations at home, and those which belong to the leading people 
among the islanders have also their comforts and luxuries. They are di- 
vided into different chambers by curtains, or thin walls made of rushes, 
and have at least beds, tables, chairs, and other useful articles. But in 
the more common dwellings of the natives there are not even to be found 
what we would call absolute necessaries. There is generally but one 
room ; before the sleeping-place in a corner sometimes there hangs a cur- 
tain, sometimes none. The family recline, or sit on the ground, which 
is often, but not always, covered by a mat of reeds. They use calabashes 
instead of cups, glasses, dishes, basins, and for many other domestic pur- 
poses. On entering their huts, one generally finds them sitting with their 
knees drawn up to their throats, or lying down doing nothing ; and they 
are so slothful that it is a wonder if they take the trouble to lift their 
heads to bid a stranger welcome. 

There is no want of hotels at Honululu, some of them extremely com- 
fortable, and provided with every convenience. One is served, in the 
European style, with all that a hungry or thirsty visitor can desire; the 
waiters speak French and English, and one does not feel oneself at all on 
a foreign shore, until the landlord presents his pleasant bill. 

There are but few public buildings. Close to the sea lie the house of 
representatives and the government offices—both built of coral blocks. 
The gate of the latter is surmounted by a golden crown. The king's 
palace lies to the east of the town, in a sort of park, surrounded by thick 
walls. It is a large building of one story, with a gallery on the roof, from 
which there must be a fine view. His majesty makes use of this palace 
only on 1 occasions, and is then surrounded with much pomp. In 
ewes e lives in a simple Kanak manner, in a small house which lies 

ehind the palace, and where he can enjoy his natural tastes and inherited 
customs. There is also a botanical garden, which is at present in its in- 
fancy, but promises to be a very good one. I observed three churches. 
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“The Royal Church,” near the palace ; “the French Church,” where the 
Roman Catholic service is performed; and “ the Kanak Church,” Protes- 
tant, which is built in the native style of architecture. I must also men- 
tion the fort, situated near the sea-shore, with walls in a somewhat ruinous 
state, though ornamented with cannon. It is now used as a prison. 

Such is Honululu; without any peculiar character, and almost without 
interest, since European taste iad order have in a great measure super- 
seded all that was original. But it is very different when one goes a little 
way into the country. Zhere one’s interest is awakened, for one feels 
that one is among a strange people in a strange land. Honululu stands 
at the end of a valley which becomes gradually narrower as it goes up- 
wards towards the mountains, so that, in following it, the pedestrian finds 
himself hemmed in at length between precipitous hills three thousand feet 
high, and a yawning abyss beneath, into which the perpendicular rocks 
descend. Nothing can be more beautiful than this Nuuanu valley, with its 
woods and waterfalls. In ascending the valley one sees sometimes the 
primitive Kanak houses, sometimes small villas resembling English cot- 
tages; and at a higher elevation country-houses belonging to the king, 
the other chiefs, and the principal merchants. 

When one has gained the heights where the mountains close in, a view, 
equally majestic and beautiful, bursts upon one. To the right and to the 
left, the steep hills are densely covered with green trees and brilliant 
flowers up to their dark craggy summits, which tower aloft until they are 
lost in the clouds; in the sloping valley beneath, the eye ranges over villas 
and huts, fields and parks, studded with the bread-fruit and other trees, 
till it reaches the town—the coral reefs, over which the ocean’s foam is 
sparkling—and the blue expanse of sea beyond. 

The deep ravine above mentioned was the scene of one of those despe- 
rate combats of which there are so many instances in the earlier and more 
savage history of every country. When Kamehameha had resolved to 
conquer Oahu, the king, Kalanikupulo, united with some other chiefs in 
order to make a powerful resistance against the usurper. The cannon of 
the latter, however, drove the brave islanders back to Mukande-dale, 
until they were at length suddenly arrested by having reached the 
edge of the precipice ; but, preferring death to slavery, the chief and his 
followers threw themselves over the fearful chasm. Amidst the green 
underwood that stands there in everlasting youth and freshness, may be 
seen, even now, the time-bleached bones of the werrior and his faithful 


adherents. 
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THE STONE OF DESTINY. 


Tue time-honoured coronation-stone enclosed within St. Edward’s 
chair, in Westminster Abbey, is one of the most remarkable of our his- 
torical monuments, and the belief connected with it is one of the curiosi- 
ties of British history. The known pedigree of the stone carries it back 
for nearly a thousand years, and tradition surrounds it with a haze of 
mystery and legend, and refers its origin to a most remote antiquity. 

The stone upon which the patriarch Jacob rested his head at Bethel, 
and which he afterwards set up for a monument, as described in the_ 
twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Genesis, has been regarded as the 
prototype of the stone monuments which were erected by the most ancient 
nations in the world, either for purposes of memorial or for national 
solemnities. Many passages of holy scripture show that a stone monu- 
ment was dedicated to the anointing of kings; and from the East the 
custom was adopted by Celtic and Scandinavian nations. The ancient 
coronation-stone of Anglo-Saxon kings, which is preserved at Kingston- 
upon-Thames; the Meini Gwyr, upon which proclamations are made in 
the market-place at St. Austell ; and some similar monuments that might 
be mentioned, are examples of the descent of that custom to our own 
country. But the medieval legends and popular belief connected with 
the coronation-stone in Westminster Abbey, assert that national relic to 
be Jacob’s Pillar itself; aud the patriotic romances of some old Scottish 
chroniclers represent this stone to have come to Europe through the 
Phoenician colonisation of Spain, to have been thence derived by Ireland 
with the first of her Ibero-Celtic monarchs, and from them to have come 
to Caledonia. 

To seek an historical foundation for a legend of this nature would be 
to embark upon an ocean of uncertainty in the mists of tradition ; but it 
may be interesting to see how far the existence of this national relic, and 
of the curious belief connected with it, is carried back by authentic his- 
tory. And here it may be observed, that the fact of the south-western 
coast of Ireland and parts of Spain having been colouised at a remote 
period by a cognate race of Eastern origin; the fact of Phcenicians, if 
not Jews, having anciently settled in those parts of Europe ; and the 
fact of the stone in question corresponding mineralogically to a sienite 
found in Egypt, are facts which, as far as they go, afford some coun- 
tenance to the legend connected with: it. 

But if we turn to existing traditions in the East, we find that legend 
to be in conflict with them; for Jacob’s Pillar—which is said to have 
been removed from Bethel by the tribe of Joseph—is believed by the 
Mahometans (according to Calmet) to be preserved in that ancient 
building which is known as the Mosque of Omar. The sacred rock 
covered by the dome is a celebrated object of Moslem tradition and 
devotion. Dr, Robinson says that the Christians of the middle ages 
regarded it as the stone on which Jacob slept when he saw the vision of 
angels, and as the stone of prophecy; and it is at this day known as 
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Al Sakra, or the stone of unction. There is a strange belief connected 
with the well or hollow beneath this long venerated rock, for there the 
souls of the departed are believed to rest between death and resurrection, 
and there it was thought the living might hold converse with the dead. 
But although in Eastern tradition, both Christian and Mussulman, 
natural attributes are connected with this object, it is difficult to identify 
it with the pillar set up by the patriarch; and in truth the European 
tradition of the Stone of Destiny ascends to an elder source, and avers that 
it—the real stone of prophecy—had left Judza long before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. At all events, authentic Jewish history does not, so far 
as we know, connect with the sacred rock in honour of which the dome 
was built, a prophecy or belief resembling that which is connected with 
the coronation-stone. 

But an Irish tradition derived by us through Scotland, and which first 
makes its appearance in the old traditions of Ireland, avers that the rock 
or pillar of Jacob, to the possession of which by a certain tribe destiny 
annexed the sceptre of the kingdom in which it should rest, was brought 
from Judza to Spain by a chieftain or patriarch, who founded a kingdom 
there, and was taken from that country to Ireland by the king or chief 
of the Scoti—a very ancient people, who were undoubtedly in possession 
of the island at the time of the introduction of Christianity, and to 
whom some historians attribute a Phoenician origin. According to the 
legend, this conqueror—a very mythical personage, by-the-by—was con- 
temporary with Romulus and Remus, and came to Ireland with the Stone 
of Destiny to found his kingdom, about the time of the foundation of 
Rome, or, seven hundred and fifty years before Christ. A thousand 
years before, according to Biblical chronology, the King of kings pro- 
mised to Jacob the land on which he set up the stone of Bethel, and 
dominion to his posterity through all the world. 

Now a fatal stone, regarded as a kind of national palladium, is men- 
tioned in Irish manuscripts of the sixth century of our era, by the name of 
the Lra Fait, or Stone of Destiny ; and that a stone which stood upon the 
Hill of Tara, and was used at the inauguration of the Irish kings, and 
was known as the Labheireg, or Stone of Destiny, existed in a.p. 560, ap- 
pears from the fact that the stone and the hill itself fell in that year 
under the anathema of the Christian clergy; the stone (according to Sir 
John Ware, in his “ Antiquities of lreland”), having been honoured as a 
kind of national palladium before the conversion of the natives, and 
having become a focus of heathen superstitions. A very ancient pro- 
phetical verse referring to this stone exists in the old Irish language, 
in a manuscript of the sixth century, and is to the effect that the Lia 
Fai shall accompany the sceptre of the kingdom. ‘This prophetical 
verse is referred by Borlase, in his “ Antiquities of Cornwall,” to a 
Druidical origin. Be that as it may, the legends of the early Irish his- 
torians relating to this stone are of the most romantie kind, and counect 
it with shadowy kings of the ancient royal race of Ireland. 

The old Irish prophecy connected with that stone, and the prophecy 
connected in Scottish belief with the Farate Marmor of Scone and 
Westminster, to which Scottish medieval writers transfer the regal 
attributes of the Lia Fai, have not the same form in the two countries ; 
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it cannot. be doubted that the poo Nl a 
Ireland, and the prophecy itself looks of Oriental origin. e Persians 
had their Artizoe, or “Fatal Stone,’’ which, from the notice of it given 
by Pliny, seems to have been a kind of ordeal stone, for it was used to 
point out the most deserving candidate for the throne. Then, too, there 
is the sacred Black Stone, which is considered by the Seids to be their 
palladium ;* and (it is curious ethnologically, as well as observable in 
illustration of this point, that) a tribe of Indians of South America re- 
verenced a sacred and Fatal Stone—described as a large mass of very rich 
y silver ore—which they guarded and removed as they were driven 
from place to place by the Spaniards, and which was the first thing that 
the ahiental natives stipulated to retain. 
It does not appear at what time the race of Scoti who migrated from 
Ireland to the hills of Argyll first possessed the Fatal Stone that was 
ed at Scone until King Edward 1. removed it to Westminster. 
The | or romances of some medieval Scottish writers—ingeniously 
avoiding altogether the Irish tradition of the Stone of Destiny—pretend 
that King Fergus, three hundred and thirty years before Christ, brought 
with him into Scotland the stone seat of royalty on which the kings had 
been inaugurated in Ireland, and on which his successors were wont to be 
crowned; and they add, more credibly, that the same stone was afterwards 
placed by King Kenneth in the Abbey of Scone about the year of our 
Lord, 850. Scone was, from very early times in Scottish history, the 
place of convention—the Scottish Hill of Tara—and upon its Folk-mote 
eminence the kings were accustomed to be crowned until the time of 
Kenneth; after which epoch the kings of Scotland, down to the time of 
Robert Bruce, received the crown sitting upon that stone, in the old 
monastery of Scone, which was a foundation of unknown antiquity by 
followers of the rule of St. Columba, who were called Culdees, and de- 
rived their institution from Iona.f 
There can be no doubt that this ancient marble seat was thus used for 
the inauguration of the Scottish kings under the idea that it was the L1a 
Fait, or Stone of Destiny, of their Irish progenitors, which had been 
brought originally from the East. But the existence of the Lia Fain 
upon the Hill of Tara may be traced, as we have said, from, at all events, 
the sixth century downward ; and there this stone—which is described by 
Mr. Petrie as an upright pillar nine feet high—at present stands near its 
original locality—the talisman of the kingdom in the old traditions of 
the country. The Fatale Marmor of Scone is found to have been only 
a substitute. When the Irish colonists of Scotland, to give stability to 
their new kingdom, begged the Lia Fail as a loan from the mother 














































* It is méntioned in 1851, by the distinguished officer who was then Lieut.- 
Colonel Williams, the British Commissioner for the settlement of the Turkish 
question, in a letter from Hamadan, Persia, for which see Literary 

Gazette, 12th of April, 1851. ‘The stone has a long story attached to it. 

t These facts are stated by Mr. Empson, in his account of some South Ameri- 
can figures in gold, obtained from the sacred lake of Guataveta, in Colombia.— 
Archeol, liana, vol. ii. p. 253. 

¢ Scone was founded or re-formed anew by Alexander I., who about a.p. 1115 
brought thither canons regular of St. Augustine from the house of St. Oswald of 
Nostell, near Pontefract. 
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country, she, with more than Hibernian prudence, retained the original, 
and sent over a substitute, or at most a portion—a loan which the colo- 
nists accepted in faith, and, with Scottish care, prized too highly ever to 
return ; and they seem to have transferred to it the prophecy that a 
rince of Scotia’s race should govern wheresoever it should be found. 
oe sce the Scottish historian, identifies it with the stone which had 
travelled to Scotland, through Ireland, from Spain, and speaks of it as 
‘the rude marble stone to which popular belief attributed the fate of the 
kingdom.” 
oa here our readers may like to see the lithological description 
which has been given of this mysterious object. It is a sandy granular 
stone, a sort of débris of sienite, chiefly quartz, with felspar, oom and 
reddish-coloured, and also light and dark mica, with some dark green 
mineral, probably hornblende, intermixed ; some fragments of a reddish- 
grey clay-slate are likewise visible in this strange conglomerate, and there 
is also a dark brownish-red coloured flinty pebble of great hardness. The 
stone is of an oblong form, but ae measuring twenty-six inches 
in length, nearly seventeen in breadth, and ten inches and a half in 
thickness. It is curious that the substances composing it accord (as re- 
marked by Mr. Brayley) in the grains with the sienite of Pliny, which 
forms the so-called Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria. 
The Latin rhyme in which the old prophecy was perpetuated — 


Ni fallat fatum Scot1 quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem— 


is said to have been engraved by order of Kenneth, but there is no trace 
of an inscription upon the stone. If the distich was engraved at that 
early time in the history of the coronation-stone, it was probably on a 
metal plate, of which there is some trace upon the stone, or on the 
wooden chair in which that king is recorded to have had the stone en- 
closed. 

The story of its removal to Westminster, in A.p. 1296, by King Ed- 
ward I., is too well known to need repetition. “ The people of Scotland,” 
says Rapin, “had all along placed in that stone a kind of fatality. They 
fancied that only whilst it remained in their country the state would be 
unshaken ; and for this veason Edward carried it away to create in the 
Scots a belief that the time of the dissolution of their monarchy was come, 
and to lessen their hopes of recovering their liberty.” As an evidence 
of his absolute conquest, Edward therefore removed the regalia of the 
Scottish kings, and gave orders that the famous stone which was regarded 
as the national palladium should be conveyed to Westminster Abbey, 
where, accordingly, it was solemnly offered by the kneeling conqueror to 
the holiest of his name; and there, enclosed in the chair of King Edward 
and used at all coronations, it has ever since remained, notwithstanding 
that in the year 1328 it was an article of the treaty of peace authorised 
by the great council at Northampton that it should be restored to the 
Scots. By writ of privy seal in that year, Edward ILI. directed the 
abbot and monks of Westminster to deliver it to the sheriffs of London 
for the purpose of being restored to Scotland, but the Scots were unable 
to obtain the performance of this stipulation. They made another at- 
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tempt to bring back their talisman, by stipulating, in the year 1363, 
that the English should deliver it up om and that the King of Eng- 
land should come to be crowned upon it at Scone; but in this stipulation, 
also, the Scots were disappointed. | 

ver may have become of the original chair in which Kenneth 
is said to have had the stone enclosed, and which does not appear to 
have been brought into England at all, it is certain, say the historians 
of Westminster Abbey, that the present coronation-chair was made for 
the reception of this highly-prized relic of ancient customs and sovereign 
power. In a.p. 1300, as appears by an entry in the Wardrobe Accounts, 
Master Walter the Painter was employed in certain work “on the new 
chair in which is the stone from Scotland,” and he bought gold and 
divers colours for the painting of the same. The chair was once en- 
tirely covered with gilding and ornamental work, and the design is of 
Edward’s time. Down to the period when Camden wrote his history, 
the lines— 


Si quid habent veri vel Chronica, cana fidesve, 
Clauditur hac Cathedra nobilis eece Lapis ; 

Ad caput eximius Jacob quondam Patriarcha 
Quem posuit, cernens numina mira poli. 

Quem tulit ex Scotis spolians quasi Victor honoris 
Edwardus primus, Mars velat Armipotens 

Scotorum Domitor, noster validissimus Hector, 
Anglorum Decus, et Gloria Militia— 


were to be seen on a tablet that hung by this royal stone in the chapel 
of the Confessor at Westminster; and that tablet, as the historians of 
the abbey remark, is the most ancient document known in which the 
stone is called “the Stone of Jacob.’”” Whether that venerable relic 
is at this moment in the dome of the rock at Jerusalem, upon the hill 
at Tara, or in Westminster Abbey, we do not undertake to decide; 
but if for nearly seven centuries the posterity of King Malcolm Canmore 
and St. Margaret, the great-niece of Edward the Confessor and repre- 
sentative of the Saxon line, continued to reign over Scotland, the Scots 
have long recognised in the sovereign of Great Britain a representative 
of their ancient line of kings, and under the gentle sway of Queen 
Victoria may be well content with their share in the government of the 
United Kingdom, and with our possession of the Fatal Stone. 

W. S. G. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


By E. P. Rowsetu. 
XIV. 


THE THORNELEY PRIDE, 


Ir that venerable Bengal tiger, stretched fast asleep in a glorious easy- 
chair before a blazing fire, could have had the least idea of the three cabs 
rattling along, as described in the last chapter, his dreams would have 
been far less delightful than they were. That they were pleasant enough 
in his present blissful ignorance, might be inferred from the rich calm 
which pervaded his ample and glowing countenance. ‘The rain poured, 
the wind blew, and the cold pierced without. Delicious consciousness ! 
for the warmth and luxury within were rendered greater blessings by the 
contrast. ‘The hungry beggar whined through the streets. Exhilarating 
sound—for below stairs a dinner of sumptuous viands was waiting to be 
served. The mighty world of poor and needy were shivering and 
shaking, lamenting and sickening at heart. Oh! unutterable source of 
gratification to be able to mutter complacently, “ Ah, poor wretches— 
poor wretches—sorry for them!” and looking round, the while, a hand- 
somely-furnished room, to stir a lordly fire into a blaze, which should go 
roaring up the chimney in defiance of the troubles which had full 
mastery over those without doors on this most inclement night. 

A knock—a loud, aggravating knock—awakening prematurely from 
sleep the dreaded monarch of the mansion! The old East Indian mer- 
chant roused himself with a most startling and portentous growl, the 
which had the incomer, Mr. Christian, heard, he would, probably, fairly 
have turned tail and fled. But as it did not reach him, he presently 
stood quaking before his ancient and hot-tempered friend. 

Stood quaking. For how to narrate that which he had come to tell— 
to bring it out by degrees—to soothe the recipient of the dose during its 
administration—were matters which he had, indeed, pondered with the 
utmost earnestness as he had been borne along in the cab, but with no 
other result than the becoming more bewildered and cast down. The 
consequence was, that he had scarce said two words to the awfully 
irritable old gentleman, the glare of whose great yellow and green eyes 
by no means encouraged him, before he was arrested by the more 
straightforward than courteous exhortation, “to tell the truth at onee, 
and have out whatever confounded disaster there might have happened, 
without delay.” 

Thus enjoined, poor Mr. Christian blurted out, in an instant, the fact 
that he feared Miss Thorneley, while stopping at his house, had become 
engaged to Mr. Henry Marsden ; and that 

But it was some time before he could get any further, for such an 
awful roar of anger followed this announcement that the butler, in the 
kitchen, who had just uncorked a prime bottle of old port as a solace on 


this memorable evening, let it fall in mortal terror. 
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“ If this is the beginning,” thought poor Mr. Christian, “ what will be 
the ending ? Well, he cannot be in a worse passion, so I may as well 
force him at once to hear the whole.” | 

With this tremendous determination, he ventured (with something of 
the feeling of a soldier going into action for the first time) to place his 
hands firmly on Mr. Thorneley’s shoulders, and in a few words to tell 
him the whole misfortune, acquainting him with the discovery just made 
regarding H Marsden. 

There is ae Por where violent passion stops, and begins to recede. 
The mind temporarily gives way to the infirmity of the body. When 
the rage arrives at a stage which no outburst, no contortion, no gesti- 
culation, can at all adequately express, it begins to subside. Thus, when 
Mr. Christian had finished, much to his surprise and alarm the venerable 
tiger ceased to roar, and his eyes to glare. He gave a gasp or two, and 
then sat down in his easy-chair. 

While Mr. Christian stood, half dreading some calamity from this 
unexpected proceeding, the door opened, and Miss Thorneley was an- 
nounced. 

She entered hurriedly, and, without apparently noticing Mr. Christian, 
advanced to Mr. Thorneley. 

“‘ Dear uncle!” she said, in a broken voice, placing her hand in his, 
but not daring to look up. 

The hard look of the fierce old man softened. It was the one bright 
gleam of sunshine amidst the dark, gloomy mass of clouds which might 
be said to represent his character—the clouds of stormy passion, cruelty, 
and selfishness—this earnest love for (or, rather, deep interest in—for 
love, true love, could scarce find a place in a heart like his) the dear, 
trusting, affectionate girl before him. He bent his head fondly over her, 
and took her other hand. 

“I do not ask you what you come to me for at this hour, and by 
yourself, Mary,” he said, “ because, of course, Mr. Christian has told me.” 

“‘ Mr. Christian !” exclaimed Mary, in surprise. 

** Yes. You have overlooked him. He has told meall. But, never 
mind ; let this all pass. I was a little vexed, you know, Mary—a little 
hurt that my Mary, whom I have loved so much, should seem as though 
she had forgotten both me and her duty. But ‘ 

“ Dear uncle, do not go on,” urged Mary, her tears falling fast. 

“Twill not,” he replied ; “for you will say to me, I am sure, that I 
may dismiss from my mind all that I have heard, and that you are again 
pane Mary Thorneley you were six weeks back, when you quitted this 

“‘Uncle,” replied Mary, earnestly, “in my love for you I am the 
same as ever; yet | may——” 

“No, no, Mary,” interrupted Mr. Thorneley; “stop there—say no 
more. If your love for me be unchanged, I am quite satisfied, for then 
I know you will not, cannot persist in anything so monstrously opposed to 
my wishes—so absurd —so——” 

“Oh, do not say that,” she urged; “hear me, uncle; do not speak 
hastily. You would, could not, decide to destroy my every hope of 

iness ?”’ 

“I do not want to destroy your happiness, Mary. I wish to preserve 
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it,” replied Mr. Thorneley, in a graver tone. “I was in hopes we 
need not even have mentioned further the foolish matter which has 
already caused much pain and anxiety. But now, seriously and finally, 
you must at once abandon every thought which you have been led, 
wickedly, to harbour of marriage with Henry Marsden.” 

‘‘ Uncle, uncle, I cannot do that.” 

“ Cannot!’’ exclaimed Mr. Thorneley, vehemently. ‘‘Cannot! Mary, 
are you mad? Why, if there were nothing else—if it were even fit and 
right that a wretched, beggarly clerk, cast off by his relatives, and 
without a friend in the world (eugh! it makes me sick to think of such 
a creature), should be allowed to entertain even the shadow of a hope of 
an alliance with my niece, there would, in this case (you know what has 
occurred, Mary), be an end, immediately, of all further consideration of 
the subject, by that clerk ~— proved himself a scoundrel and a thief, 
and having surely entailed on himself a most severe, perhaps a lasting 
punishment. Mary, unless you have lost your reason, say to me at once 
that you will never even think of this man again.” 

* Uncle,” replied Mary, checking her tears, and looking earnestly in 
his face, “what you have said has fallen with térrible force upon m 
heart, as you no doubt meant it should. I do not complain, slehous’s 
you have spared me little. In regard to the error which Henry 
Marsden a 

“Error! pshaw !” interposed Mr. Thorneley. 

‘“‘ Crime—if the darker term must be used, uncle—in regard to that, 
until from his own lips I have heard such extenuation as he may have 
to offer, I will not judge him. The consequences—oh! I do trust— 
oh! uncle, uncle, they may be averted—you can avert them.” 

“ I avert them !” cried Mr. Thorneley, in astonishment, 

“ Yes, yes,” she replied, imploringly, her eyes fixed beseechingly upon 
his face, and her hands clutching his convulsively—‘‘a very small sum to 
you, lent in mercy now (and being a deed which, dear uncle, you will 
love to look back upon in an after day), will prevent all the consequences 
of this deplorable fault which Henry Marsden has committed, will avert 
from him a terrible penalty, and will save my heart from breaking. Oh! 
uncle, do not refuse me—do not refuse me.”’ 

Mr. Thorneley almost staggered. 

‘‘ And is it possible, Mary,” he said, in a husky voice, “that you have 
come here to-night to ask me to rescue this fellow from the proper con- 
sequences of his crime ?” 

‘And why not?” she urged, with increased earnestness, although her 
heart misgave her as she noticed a change creeping over her uncle’s 
countenance. ‘ Why should I not have hope, uncle, in your love for 
me, that you would extend aid in this great misfortune? How many 
times have you told me, since my father’s death, that my happiness 
should be your care, and you would ever be my friend? You will not 
now turn from me, uncle?” 

“Mary,” replied Mr. Thorneley, determinedly, “in turning from your 
request (which you must be mad to make) I do not turn from you; I am 
serving you, and fulfilling my pledge. Since your father’s death I have 
befriended you and your mother, and will do so still. But I must hear 
no more of this. Come, I must keep you out of harm’s way for the 
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future. Go to your room, take off your bonnet, and come to your old 
seat by me here. Do you refuse ?” 

Mary had shown no willingness to comply, and the storm was ga- 


,. listen to me,” said Mr. Thorneley, with severity. ‘If now, 
for the first time, you are about to choose your own path, there shall soon 
be no other open to you. If you will not go my way, proceed your own ; 
but mind, there will be no turning back. Tears are no answer to me,” 
he continved (for Mary wept, and could not reply)—‘“ I must have obe- 
dience. If my love and my protection be desirable, tell me, I say again, 
that this foolish fancy exists no longer.” 

“TI cannot deceive you by telling you that, uncle,” mournfully replied 


“Then go your own way, girl,” cried the old man, furiously, almost 
throwing her from him. ‘“ Travel as quickly as you may along the path 
to ruin which you have chosen. Forget that | am your uncle. I have 
already nearly forgotten that you are my niece.” 

There came a change over the weeping girl. Her tears ceased, and 
her dark eyes flashed, as she replied, 

“That you have almost forgotten I am your niece, your speech well 
shows. I urge my request no more, uncle.” 

She moved to quit the room. 

“ And where may you be going now, Miss Mary Thorneley, may I 
ask ?” inquired her uncle. 

“T scarcely know,” she answered, vaguely ; “ perhaps I may find help 
in some other quarter.” 

Both gentlemen started. | 

**My dear Miss Thorneley,” said Mr. Christian, stepping forward, 
“ pray consider——”’ 

* Oh, do not interrupt her,” exclaimed Mr. Thorneley ; “ doubtless it 
is fit and proper for a young lady to go begging about for a sum 
of — to help off a felon with whom she happens to have fallen 
in love.” 

“Uncle,” cried Mary, the flush of incipient fever dyeing her cheeks as 
she spoke, “I will not say more than ‘God forgive you for those words.’ ” 

“IT want no lofty speeches, Miss Thorneley,”’ answered her angry 
relative. ‘“ But there is this one which I will make to you in all calm- 
ness. Remember, if you leave this house to-night, you shall never enter 
it again.” 

“TI shall not wish to,” she replied. ‘‘ Any roof would be more wel- 
come.” 

“Ay, no doubt; a fine, spirited reply. But there is another head 
beside yours which you will deprive of a resting-place.”’ 

“My God! sir, is it possible you mean my mother f” 

“I do, Miss Thorneley. Do you think I shall continue to your mother 
the allowance which I now make to her, and which is her sole income, 
after you have left me ?’’ 

Mary raised her hand to her forehead, but made no reply. 

“ No, no, no,” continued Mr. Thorneley, his frame shaking with terrible 
passion. ‘ Do you think you may slight and perhaps scorn me, and I 
shall not use such power as I possess in retaliation? No, no. Do you 
remember, I say—do you remember the long, long years before your 
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father’s death, in which we never met, never communicated? Hein 
earlier life defied and thwarted me, as you are doing now, and I watched 
his slow decline from wealth to poverty, from happiness to misery, with- 
out a tear or care. Let it be a lesson to you that I am no soft-hearted 
fool, bowing to injury, and ever ready to forgive.” 

« And is it possible,” retorted Mary, “that you make a boast of this ? 
My father did indeed sink from prosperity to poverty, and the brother, 
loaded with riches, looked on with unconcern. I do remember it. My 
father’s death-bed is before me now. It might have been cheered by a 
brother’s presence, and his dying pillow smoothed by a brother’s hand. 
But that brother held aioof, and my dear father sank into his grave with 
every accompaniment of anxiety and sorrow.” 

er uncle drew back and waved her off impatiently, but she continued : 

‘“‘ Yes, you had your revenge upon him, as you may now have it upon 
me and upon—my mother”—(oh, how difficult to say that word and per- 
severe to speak !)—* but happier my father, who died in this misery over 
which you exult, and happier my mother and I, however great may be 
our trials and privations, than you, sir, who, with the grave so close upon 
you, can dare to boast of conduct on which Heaven's curse most surely 
rests. No more of this roof for me—no more of your bounty for my 
mother. We will go forward with none but God to help us, and have no 
trust save in His mercy.” 

There seemed to be a reply feebly dwelling on the old man’s lips, but 
it was not heard, for Mary had left the house ere he spoke. And then 
he turned to Mr. Christian, his limbs quivering and his face ashy pale, 
saying, in a low voice, and with a vacant look: 

“ Protect me, Christian; the dead are abroad to-night. My brother 
stood talking to me here but now. He was just the same as when we 
had that dreadful quarrel years ago, and we parted for ever—not a bit 
altered—not a bit altered.” 


XV 
DARKER YET. 


TurovuGu long straight streets northward of Russell-square, the re- 
verse of cheerful by day, and looking especially dull and gloomy on this 
miserable night, rattled the cab containing Mary Thorneley. The rain 
fell furiously on the roof of the ancient and battered vehicle, but both the 
driver and his fare seemed perfectly unconscious, though from very dif- 
ferent causes, of the inclemency of the weather. The driver had had a 
cold, desperate and malignant, for so lengthened a period, that the idea of 
any increase thereof was simply absurd. He had grown callous to wet, 
and felt equally happy within, whether his outer man were dry or drenched. 
His fare thought of nothing, knew of nothing, and cared for ee 
save the one dear object upon which her heart was set, and the which, 
nevertheless, a dark foreboding filled her, she could not possibly aecom- 
plish. 

It was to Henry Marsden’s lodgings that Mary was hurrying. When 
she left her uncle’s she was in that state of excitement that inaction was 
out of the question. With her blood at fever heat, the thought of return- 
ing quietly to Mr. Christian’s was madness. She must go somewhere 


and do something even with the faintest hope of saving Marsden from the 
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indelible disgrace which overhung him. If the amount of the misappro- 
priated cheque could be forthcoming immediately, all serious ill-effects 
would be averted. Without such assistance there was nothing but ruin 
and ignominy, not to be wiped out this side the grave. 

The occasion was not one allowing thought of delicacy or strict de- 
corum. Mary Thorneley’s was no milk-and-water affection, not a love 
adequately expressed by a simper, and betrayed to its utmost depth in a 
slow extension of the hand, much as a bear obediently presents his paw. 
She did really love Henry Marsden with her whole heart. Those plain 
words, better than any rhapsodical phraseology, convey the force of the 
feeling which swayed her present movements. She must save him. She 
felt that nothing must prevent her, that no matter at what sacrifice 
But, alas! Mary Thorneley, cold facts stand up stern and defiant against 
the wishes of many a warm heart, and in. this poor world of ours events 
constantly press on and conquer, though opposed with all the earnestness 
of love as strong and fervent as that by which thou wert now impelled. 

The not very splendid mansion in which Henry Marsden lived was 
reached after - half an hour’s ride. As Mary alighted from the cab, 
she for the first time hesitated and shrank back. That which she was 
now doing was repugnant to her main characteristic. Shy and retiring 
to the utmost, she was now performing an action of which the world 
would speak in the harshest terms. Dared she go on? Yes. She 
would risk much more, for all the world’s antagonism, if there were the 
slightest hope of the sacrifice and the endurance resulting in the salva- 
tion of him whom she loved. 

Admitted by the lady of the house, who bestowed upon her a scrutiny 
which at another time would completely have overwhelmed her, Mary 
in another minute was in the presence of Henry Marsden. He had 
been sitting moodily, with his arms resting on the table, but he im- 
mediately arose and advanced towards her. 

“Can it be possible?” he said. ‘ Mary—Miss Thorneley—have you 
indeed come to me ?” 

“I cannot wonder at your surprise,’ she answered, flushing crimson, 
and then turning deadly pale. ‘ Ah, Henry Marsden, if you but knew 
the suffering I have undergone the last few Leon? 

* And I have been the miserable cause!” he exclaimed. “‘ Mary—they 
—they have told you—all—I suppose.” 

“‘] have been told,” she replied, with an effort, “that some money— 
4501.—paid you by Mr. Christian for your company, has been spent by 
you for your own purposes, though what they may i been you do not 
choose to avow. Henry, this is dreadful news. If you could, even now, 
tell me that they have spoken falsely, that they have even exaggerated, 
what a change from death to life to me.” 

“‘ Ah, Mary, you have heard only the truth. I have done that which 
they charge me with, though I do declare to you that however much 
they may reproach me—ay, even those most violent against me—that 
could they but be made aware how I have been torn and tortured since 
the conned act, they would have some pity at least; and though they 
might not save me from my fate, they would feel some sorrow for me as 
they beheld my irretrievable fall. 

“* Mary,” he continued, after a moment’s pause, “ men do these deeds 
commonly to provide means of gratifying the lowest tendencies. I do 
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not seek to display my error in any false light—but was there nota 
motive ?” 

“What motive?” she asked, feebly, and apparently almost uncon- 
scious of what she was saying. 

“What motive!” he answered, with some bitterness. “Mary, I 
could have denied myself anything—I could have wretchedly sunk 
through life to the grave in insignificance and poverty. I could have 
borne the sorest privation—could have pinched and suffered almost 
every want, and yet not have been tempted to turn aside one hair's 
breadth from honesty, or do aught which at my last hour would have 
caused me a pang.” 

“Then what led you, Henry,’ 
commit this error ?” 

“The poverty which at one time was no barrier to happiness,” he 
answered, “ became so the moment it presented itself as an insuperable 
obstacle to the bright hope which I had formed soon after we met. 
Fancy the unutterable gloom and heart-sickness with which I contem- 
plated the long years of toil which must, in the common course, inter- 
vene, before there could be the slightest chance of our union, and then 
fancy the temptation attaching to an effort which, had it been successful, 
ma have brought the much-coveted wealth, with scarce six months’ 
delay.” 

“Oh ! Henry,” she replied, “this sounds almost like a reproach. If 
I have been the cause of this evil hour 2 

**No, no, no!” interrupted Marsden, passionately. ‘ Heavens! you 
could not think I would reproach you. I did but try to relieve myself 
from the worst shade which, in the eyes of some, this action of mine 
might bear. Mary, men every day commit deeds, compared with 
which this petty theft—(ay, give it its right name,” he said, as though 
replying to his own hesitation in using the term)—‘“ this paltry de- 
linquency on my part is as dust in the balance. And yet they prosper. 
They do not break the law. ‘They are the vilest knaves, but they 
transgress'no statute. Their great crimes are not open to little men 
like me. And they have their great successes; while I, and such like 
vagabonds and wretches, are dashed into destruction, howled at, and 
hated by all our fellow-men.” ° 

He strode the room furiously. 

Mary was pained. Excited and distressed as she was, and dearly as 
she loved Marsden, her calm good sense and true religious feeling told 
her that this was not a spirit suitable to the situation in which Henry 
was placed, and scarce entitled him to pardon and deliverance. 

“ Henry,” she said, rising, and pressing her hand earnestly on his 
arm, ‘in this hour of terrible trouble let us be humble. It 1s a poor 
excuse that others have been worse than ourselves. You will not think 
my love for you is less for saying so. But, let us consider. What door 
. escape is there? Surely some means may be found of averting the 

ow ?” 

“T see none,” he replied, bitterly. “ How can there be any ?”’ 

“It is indeed a fearful position,” she replied, pressing her forehead 
with her hands. ‘ One effort I have made and failed; but there may 
be other means open to us. At least, let us earnestly examine.” 

“Dear Mary,” replied Henry, “ I thank you very, very sincerely for 
Feb.— vou. C1X. NO. CCCCXXXIV. K 


asked Mary, in some surprise, “ to 
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the effort you say have already used. But now let me entreat you 
to think no more of me. I will even say, do not remain with me. There 
is no hope whatever of averting the blow. Let it, therefore, come, and 
the sooner the better.” 

He sat down, and covered his face. 

“Oh, do not despair!” cried Mary, passionately. ‘“ Who shall say 
there is no hope, even in the darkest hour. The blackest cloud may, 
in God’s mercy, be dispersed, and His hand can cause the gloomiest night 
to be succeeded by the brightest morning.” 

“ Tt is useless, ; it is useless,” replied Henry, in the very depth 
of melancholy. ‘I have given up all expectation of escape.” 

“ Might you not apply to your cousin, Mr. Tubbs ?”’ asked Mary. 

“I would sooner that five times the penalty which I shall suffer fell 
upon me,” he answered, “than stoop so low as that. My heart would 
break in the attempt.” 

“And yet,” urged Mary, “think, Henry—think. Surely, nothing 
should be left undone to turn aside this terrible evil. Have you 
weighed it in its full consequences?” she added, with a shudder. 

“Yes, I have; and my very life-blood has stopped while I have 
done so.” 

“« Then why, Henry,—why hesitate to try any means offering a chance 
of escape. A few more hours, and the door of hope will be closed. Oh, 
why should pride, mere pride, stand in the way? How fearful to think, 
hereafter, when the worst has happened, that but for pride all might, 
probably, have been saved.” 

“ Mary, this is terrible,” replied Marsden, pacing the room violently. 
“ Leave me—leave me. It is of no use. In pity, leave me.” 

“ And is that your answer to me, Henry Marsden?” exclaimed Mary, 
her manner mo cand changing, her eye Lodling, and her cheek again 
flushing crimson. “ And will you be prostrated without a care, almost 
without a thought ? a den, you have no right to act thus, — 
no right, I say to you, in that it is not only you yourself who fall. If 
the day is about to close to you and the long night set in, where is my 
day henceforth, and what light remains to me in life? When you drew 
me to you, when you said you loved me, you gave me the privilege to 
speak as I do now. It is not only your own fate which hangs in the 
balance this night. I grow selfish, but I bid you remember that if the 
penalty fall won you, it falls equally upon me. I may not, indeed, know 
the bodily suffering which you unhappily may have to undergo. Better, 
perhaps, if that were to be my portion, too; for it might force the mind 
to forget its miseries, and save it from decay and madness. Henry 
Marsden, if you have no heart to save yourself from irretrievable ruin, 
would to Heaven you had never made an effort to draw mine towards you !” 

He turned upon her, but it was rather in anger than in sympathy. 

“ And why, Mary, should you thus taunt and reproach me?” he ex- 
claimed, with something almost of fierceness. “If I try not to escape 
by means which would be utter degradation, am I not acting more as 
becomes one who loves you than if I were to follow the grovelling course 


which you od I have played my game, and I have lost. I would 
it had been deeper. Fallen as | am, the very pettiness of the cause 


grates upon me, perhaps, as much as the ruin itself. I could almost 
glory now in the rendering the crime greater.” 
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And is this the spirit,” retorted Mary, “which animates you, Henry 
Marsden, in such an hour? If so, I will, indeed, leave you. Would 
that we had never met. I have endured for you this night insult and 
contempt. I have been driven forth an outcast from the only roof 
which sheltered me; more, I have lost to my dearest relative on earth 
the protection of that house and home. Do you think these things 
have not tried me? Was not my spirit ter | and well-nigh crushed 
ere I saw you this night? But I was not turned aside. The love 
which you now treat lightly would have led me through more—much 
more—to save you from destruction. But let it pass,” she said, checking 
the hot tears which fell. “It is over now. I have seen the end of my 
brief existence. Welcome anything now—welcome, O my God! poverty, 
suffering ; and welcome more than all the quiet grave, now that Henry 
Marsden slights and scorns the love I bear him—ay, and shall bear him, 
till this poor life within me has passed away.” 

She stood erect, her dark eye flashing and every feature breathing life 
and energy. And he, too, roused to madness, drew his tall form to its 
full height, and answered her with kindred strength. 

“ You goad me—you goad me, Mary—God forgive you! You are un- 
just and cruel—you know not what you say. Wherem, think you, lies 
the torture which I have suffered and do now suffer? I care nothing for 
myself. Let them do their worst, and I shall not shrink. It is on your 
account, unkind girl! that my heart throbs to breaking. I say you goad 
me—you force into my brain a thought which, more than once, has 
entered it, but which I have cast out as a temptation of the fiend. 1 will 
grasp it now. It isa thought of peace, Mary, of the deep stillness and 
rest of the grave. I say I will invite and hold it fast now, and thus— 
thus—I will avert the ruin you so much dread.” 

She flung herself at his feet in agony. 

“Henry! Henry!” she exclaimed, “ anything rather than that. Oh, 
forgive me, and recal those words. There is shame on earth, and it is 
hard to bear; but there is worse shame and ruin to follow on such a deed 
as that you hint at. Oh, turn from that! Let this blow fall, if it must 
do so. It may bring a long night this side the grave; but what is that 
—what is that—to the endless night which awaits the Suicide when the 
grave is passed? Qh, forgive me, Henry—say you forgive me!” And 
she clasped his knees, and her tears bathed his hands as they sought to 
raise her. 

There was no reply, and she raised her eyes. He was bending over 
her, and his eyes met hers. Oh, what a shriek she gave!—one long, 
piercing shriek, as though it were her death-cry. Reason had gone forth 
from Henry Marsden, the glare of a MapMAN was upon her, and the 
closing scene had indeed begun. The door opened, and Mr. Winks ap- 
peared in time to catch Mary in his arms as she fell back senseless. 


XVI. 
NIGHT. 


WINKS was a self-possessed, cool-headed man, but he staggered back, 
and his blood chilled, when, with Mary in his arms, he turned his gaze on 
Marsden. His face contorted, his mouth partly open, and his eyes blood- 
shot and staring in ghastly fashion, the latter presented a ternible appear- 
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ance. For the moment, Winks was almost overcome, but, recovering 
himself, he took Mary in his arms and gave her in charge to the people 
of the house, who now, in alarm, were entering the room. With very 
considerable quivering he then addressed Marsden. 

“ My poor friend!” he faltered. (Winks was really a kind-hearted 
fellow, and was dreadfully shocked.) 

“Eh?” said Marsden, in a whisper. ‘So, it is fraud, fraud, fraud. 
Well, here—I am a judge, you know—you shall be lightly dealt with, 
for her sake.” 

«‘ What a horrible thing, to be sure!” whispered Winks to the pro- 
prietor of the house, who stood by him. “ Poor fellow! he’s evidently 
lost his senses.” | 

consulted, and proper measures.were speedily taken for the care 
of Marsden during the night, Winks promising that, if necessary, he 
should be removed in the morning. 

Directing, next, his attention to Mary, and hearing that the cab which 
had brought her was still at the door, Winks ascertained from the cab- 
man whence he had come, and decided to return thither with Miss 
Thorneley himself. It was not long, therefore, before poor Mary was 
again in Mr. Christian’s house, receiving every attention which the 
sincerest affection and deepest interest could bestow. 

The kind heart of Mr. Christian had been so cruelly afflicted that 
evening, that his not very keen intellect was obscured to an extent pre- 
cluding any material conversation between him and Winks until the next 
morning. Winks then called, and Mr. Christian, remembering that 
Marsden had sometimes mentioned Winks as a friend, and the latter 
having shown himself to be one by his recent acts, he thought it advisable 
to reveal to him the position in which Marsden stood. 

Winks was very much shocked. 

“How badly turns out occasionally,” he said, “ that which one does 
from the best motives !”” 

He then gave the following explanation of this remark : 

He had never executed the first large order which we have seen 
Marsden gave him. He felt satisfied, at the last moment, of its folly, 
and abstained. Still, having undertaken its execution, he took upon 
himself the responsibility of representing to Marsden that it had been 
carried out—a very generous thing on his part, because he sincerely 
determined to be no gainer should his judgment prove correct—while he 
would certainly have been a loser had the event been otherwise. The 
result of this proceeding was, that when Marsden thought that he had 
lost all he had gained and more beside, and even gave his acceptance to 
meet the deficiency (which acceptance, Winks explained, he was not 
unwilling to take, thinking that it would effectually bar any further specu- 
lation by Marsden), the balance in his favour in Winks’s books actually 
remained just as it was before the adverse speculation had apparently 
been entered into. The second order, given on the strength of Mr. 
Christian's money, had really been executed, and the whole of that 
amount had been lost and something beside; but setting the former 
balance against these losses, there was sufficient to restore the misapplied 
cheque of 450/., and even leave a balance of 150l. in Marsden’s favour. 

“JT had actually called last evening,” said Winks, in deep vexation, 
“to tell Marsden all this, return him his acceptance, and shake him by 
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the hand on things being so much better with him than he had reason to 
believe.” 

It was, certainly, very unfortunate that the revelation had not been 
made sooner, but the only course now was to alleviate the mischief as 
much as possible. The first thing was to pay the overdue call, as though 
Mr. Christian had discovered his mistake regarding it, and the next was 
to see Mr. Tubbs as to the disposal of poor Marsden. 

Alas! the heart of Joshua Tubbs had grown narrower as his worldly 
substance had increased, and he intimated his perfect indifference as 
to what became of Marsden, and his indisposition to render aid in any 
way. 

‘* Hard-hearted brute !” muttered Winks, as he returned to Mr. Chris- 
tinn’s, after this very unsatisfactory intimation. “ You don't deserve 
your good fortune; and, on my honour, I wish it may fly away from you, 
I do, you wretch!” 

There was no help for it, and Marsden “was removed to a lunatic 
asylum, a furious, fearful madman. So he continued for three weeks. 
At the end of that time he became much better and calmer, but as the 
medical attendant thought that months would intervene before his reco- 
very, Winks, with the concurrence of Mr. Christian, had him conveyed 
to a private asylum by the sea-side, with which a relative of his was 
connected. 

And Mary Thorneley. Her uncle was perfectly unmoved by the cir- 
cumstances of that unhappy night, although they were narrated to him 
with all the pathos which Mr. Christian could command... She had dis- 
obeyed him—there was a gap between them henceforth—he forgave not 
her father for opposing him—he would not forgive her. He would not 
receive her again. 

Mary remained in a dreamy, lethargic state for some days, scarcely 
speaking, and seeming unconscious of all that had passed and was pass- 
ing. She recovered from this condition somewhat, and then, at her 
entreaty, recent events were related to her. Oh, how thankful she was 
that that terrible blow had not fallen, and that Marsden had escaped 
being dragged before the world as a criminal, and suffering a heavy and 
degrading penalty. Her heart swelled with gratitude, and her whole 
soul praised the Giver of all good. 

But she could never see Henry Marsden more,—so they told her. In 
their desire that she should regard him as separated from her for ever, 
they exaggerated his illness and spoke of him as virtually dead. 

It was scarcely necessary: Mary felt that she should not again see 
Henry, but her reason was different from theirs. 

The sure symptoms of the malady which had recently robbed her of 
her brother rapidly developed themselves in her own frame. Her day, 
which had so little advanced, was to be brought suddenly to a close. The 
nnnatural excitement recently displayed called for a deeper rest than 
sleep—the quiet of a heavenly home. , 

Months passed. Ina small room in the lunatic asylum by the sea- 
side sat Henry Marsden, indeed, a very wreck. So wasted and worn was 
he, that the gazing at him would have chilled and shocked you. He was 
looking moodily through the window at the ocean not far distant, and 
listening to the faint murmur of the waves. It was afternoon in winter, 
and well-nigh dark. He had sat there for hours each day for weeks past, 
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with only that one amusement, the watching the rolling waves, and 
hearkening to their melancholy music. 

There approached his chamber door without two persons. One was 
the doetor of the asylum. 

“‘ We ean but try it,” he said to his companion. “Give me the 
letter.” 
‘You are sure it will not injure him ?” said the other. 

“ Anything is better than his present lethargic condition,’’ replied the 
doctor. ‘He is very nearly if not quite sane now, but his bodily health 
must give way unless we can rouse him. sas he had better not see 
you. You can hear what passes. I will leave the door open.” 

So saying, the doctor entered the room. 

“| have a letter for you, Mr. Marsden.” 

He did not speak, nor manifest any surprise, though many dreary 
months had gone by since he had attempted to read anything. He me- 
chanieally took the letter, and the doctor retired. 

“We will go in again presently,” said the doctor to his companion, 
“but I hardly think he will read it.” 

He was mistaken, however. At first, Marsden turned the letter about 
slowly without sign of any emotion. Then suddenly a sharp thought 
seemed to run through his brain, and he sprang from his seat. He tore 
open the letter, looked at it for a moment, fell into his seat again, and 
remained for some minutes perfectly passive. He then slowly raised the 
letter from the ground, on to which it had fallen, and read as follows : 


“ Dearest Henry,—It could not be that I should not say one word at 
. Do not grieve for me. If I thought that these few words could 

pain, instead of comfort you, though the writing them throws sunshine 
on the path which is now so nearly at an end, they should never be 
penned. My object is—in the hope that health om strength may re- 
turn to you, and life long be spared—to say something in these few fare- 
well words which, being remembered, may serve to render the future which 
may lie before you indeed happy. 

“Henry, there may come a brighter day. The dark clouds now 
above you may pass, and you may almost be tempted to forget the present 

riod of trial. But oh, do not forget it! However great the change may 

which you may accomplish, recollect this time of sorrow. And if it will 
help you to bear in mind the lesson we have both learnt from it, think of 
me and of this farewell, not else—not else. 

“ God bless you! It is night as I write this, and as I lie down to sleep 
I feel that there is no waking for me in this world. But to you may be 
granted many many years. Oh, let them, dear Henry ! be years through 
which shall brightly shine the light of truth and honour ; and then, if occa- 
sionally there shall steal into your heart thought of her whose last act is 
to think of you, she will seem to bend over you with a smile and with a 
blessing. 

“ Mary.” 


There was no visible effect produced on Marsden by the reading this 
letter, for he was presently again watching the waves, now glistening 


under a full moon, and hearkening to their hollow murmur. , 
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THE PAST RECESS—ENGLAND’S MISSION. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


ANOTHER year has flitted past us, and a new parliamentary campaign 
is on the point of opening. The legislative recess has been of less than 
ordinary political interest at home. The retailers of things they know 
and do not know, with minds like Covent-garden, places for all sorts of 
wares, would have had to live on lenten fare but for the criminal returns. 
Our domestic incidents have exhibited little favourable to the improve- 
ment of our moral character. The overwhelming desire to be rich 
covers a multitude of sins in a community constituted like our own. 
The utility of honesty as the most useful policy towards gain, had not, 
until recently, been so notoriously set at nought by those who had no 
shadow of excuse to plead. The desire to cut what is called a “ re- 
spectable ” figure in life, has painfully exhibited how much those are mis- 
taken who appropriate to the desire for wealth, in our advanced social 
state, an improvement in common honesty. ‘The vanity of a wealthy 
reputation rules. We must needs appear what we are not, if we turn 
thieves for it; we must thieve to be “ respectable,’—that is the cant 
term. ‘ Poverty,” as Petronius says, “may be the sister of a good 
understanding ;” but our shrinking modesty and sympathy with the ‘ re- 
ee: will pardon that lack, and walk the streets with a loose 
character in borrowed satin, rather than tolerate the best understand- 
ing in plain stuff of its own. Appearances must be supported if we hand 
over our virtue inexchange. ‘The spirit of avarice, which increases with 
wealth, by placing subordinates in tempting and responsible situations, 
upon salaries that just keep them above want, expecting them at the 
same time to confer credit on their paymasters by a superfine coat and 
superior manners, aids in the corruption of the low-minded and ill- 
educated. Genuine high-mindedness is getting shy of modern society. 
Criminals by profession have recently stamped upon offences the 
cowardice and cruelty, rather than the heroism of crime. Their doings 
were, after all, innocent of the hypocrisy which characterised the recent 
offenders in search of ‘‘ respectability,” by its purchase with the money of 
other people. They did not rob to become governors of hospitals, and 
profit by a reputation for charity. They were plain, downright, straight- 
forward, consistent rogues, not covetous enough to expeet money and 
“ respectability” too. Why did not some of the friends of the “ re- 
spectable” knaves get up testimonials for them—a favourite mode just 
now of overreaching popularity. Everything goes by the mode. In 
one rogue’s case the plea of charity would have served admirably. We 
wonder the hero of that tale never thought of having something of a 
testimonial, through a hint to his friends: perhaps he feared it was 
become too vulgar. 

A dread of the Pope during the recess, considering the 5th of No- 
vember had to be passed, was natural among old ladies, and an assemblage 
of the other sex, easily mistaken for such, met to make a martyr of 
the Maynooth grant, trembling at the thought of the Roman conclave. 
A Chartist shout for Frost, the returned convict, awoke no echo. 
Transportation and ticket-of-leave grants have been again subjects of 
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discussion, the ticket-of-leave system having failed. Applied for a 
second offence it seems a most unobjectionable punishment. New 
Holland, nearly equal to Europe in extent, offers many eligible sites 
for convicts, without interfering with any of the present colonists. 
Statesmen of enlarged minds cannot pass over the origin of our present 
magnificent colonies in the East. In a few years the first erring gene- 
ration disappears, one portion of it having become good citizens, the 
other, incorrigible, having passed to the grave, with its crimes. Then 
succeeds a better state of society, and an enlarging traffic. We have 
burdened ity with debt ; we are equally bound to afford it some 
counter advan 

The contumacy of Archdeacon Denison in regard to the Thirty-nine 
Articles was a sort of interlude during the recess. We do not under- 
stand splitting hairs between the south and south-west side. The arch- 
deacon knew the sense in which his superiors read the articles of his 
faith, and he should not have signed them at first rather than have 
attempted to misinterpret them. Why did he not fling off his gown 
and relieve himself, if the matter were really one of conscience? This 
discussing petty points of doctrine, in place of attending to the practice 
of Christian duties, tends to neutralise all connected with the faith itself, 
and to make the world believe religion consists in dogmatic points. 
There is still a tendency to drag back into the jaws of past superstition 
everything connected with religion, and to extol obsolete and pagan 
ceremonies. Men immersed in business are little acted upon by the 
designing in this way, compared to the fair sex, who have leisure to 
listen to absurdities as well as verities, and, in their misled sincerity, to 
draw the male part of their families into the path of retrogradation. 
Even in our later ecclesiastical edifices we see the most gloomy and 
least cheerful examples of departed times selected as the architectural 
share in preparing the way for the restoration again of ecclesiastical 
superstition and narrowness. This its advocates denominate a ‘ restora- 
tion to the true faith,’’ meaning the ridiculous absurdities of the middle 
ages. Our streets are deformed with architectural examples of this 
kind. Why should not religion, regulated by “the Book,” as a good 
bishop phrased it, keep pace with the advancement of everything besides ? 
The first reformers are not to be deemed infallible; yet their labour, 
under a thousand disadvantages, is not to be improved, but corrupted. 

Public meetings have been held for the introduction of Maine law, 

ardless of its anti-constitutional character. A law to prescribe what 
we shall drink and eat is a return to sumptuary enactments no more to 
be tolerated where freedom of individual action exists. The Gin Act of 
the last century, and its fate, ought not to be forgotten. The vagabond 
will not pass a public-house without putting on the character of a 
beast—he is but one in a thousand. That does not matter; the thou- 
sand must be deprived of what they do not abuse, and have the right of 
freemen to enjoy, in order to accommodate wretches who say they cannot 
resist temptation. Let such be punished when found in a state of in- 
ebriety, even double the punishment upon repetition, but do not narrow 
individual right to accommodate vice. Let us have no more coin, because 
coin tempts thieves to take purses. Publicans, whose capital is invested 
in their calling, are to be sacrificed, with their property, to an immense 
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extent, having as good a right to carry on their business as any other 
class paying the public dues. “ But the fine gin palaces?” ‘True, some 
of these ‘‘ paint damnation gay” to the sot, but they are comparatively 
few, and we believe often more the property of rich distillers than those 
whose property they really appear to be. Every man is the son of his 
own actions, and public offences are answerable before the magistrate, 
while for private offences man is answerable to God. It is an abhorrent 
principle to punish those who use the gifts of Heaven im | because a 
few bad men abuse them. Ebriety has greatly decreased of late years. 
In 1742, eight millions of population consumed nineteen millions of 
home-made spirit; in 1850, twenty-seven millions consumed about 
twenty-three millions. They should have consumed three times the 
quantity, had they maintained the old standard. Scotland, of the three 
kingdoms, is that to which the character of inebriety attaches most ex- 
tensively; at present in the proportion nearly of three to one. There is 
an idle love for legislation abroad. We may soon expect to find a public 
officer appointed to gauge the mouths of her Majesty’s subjects, if legis- 
lation is to proceed to such lengths. A mania has existed, too, for pre- 
venting the sale of poisons, because the use of poisons has been so wickedly 
applied in some recent instances, This has been a popular cry. At least 
a hundred substances of a most useful character must not, in such a case, 

be sold. But everybody knows that foxglove, nightshade, and a dozen 
other plants found in every field, are at hand for an infusion with hot 
water, mortal enough for the strongest humanity. ‘These must be de- 
stroyed throughout the kingdom, to make all complete. Perhaps a set 
of commissioners to watch over dykes and ditches for the destruction of 
noxious plants might be a sequel to such new preventive services; un- 

luckily, knives, fire-arms, and rope must still remain. Such outcries ex- 

hibit great ignorance of principles. Laws are for our protection; their 

attempted amendment of domestic manners, as in the restraint of the 

glutton, or the regulation of costume, would render existence intolerable. 

Every man must be the “son of his own actions,” and the moment such 

actions injure society publicly, let the law step in. 

Education has continued to extend itself, though, for “‘ education,’ we 
should say “ instruction” in reading and writing, which are but the key. 
This is cheering as far as it goes, but then comes the important question 
of the application of the key to the elements and the subsequent forma- 
tion of the mind by reading and reflection. This is an important point 
not yet duly considered. More is expected from the acquirements of 
reading and writing than will ever be realised. How to proceed further 
is the difficulty. The majority of criminals not being able to read and 
write, because the majority of the class from which they come cannot do 
so, seems to be considered of too much weight; but we must not dilate 
further on this copious topic. 

The languor prevalent in the last sitting of parliament, which seemed 
to infect the recess, was perhaps to be placed to the exhaustion of the war 
excitement. Unlike former wars, no portion of our vast commerce was 
placed in jeopardy. We had not to recover from commercial losses and 
injurious interruptions in trade before we began fresh speculations. We 
started from the level which existed before the war, during which the 
prosperity of our trade continued. When the conflict was over, we had 
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only to continue our uninterrupted progress. The subject of politics was 
absorbed in the speculations of the mercantile world consequent 

the transition from war to peace. The trade returns of 1856, for 

first nine months of the year, exceeded those of 1855 by above fifteen 
millions and a half sterling, the total being little short of eighty-five 
millions. The total for the year, to December 31, reached the enormous 
sum of 72,218,988/.; the exports for the year to 120,000,000/. To the 
absorption of individuals in their business, to confidence in the govern- 
ment, to silence among the advocates of abstract theories, and to the 

i rate of wages, must the tranquil state of the country be 
ascribed. This increase in the revenue, too, arises from a consumption 
beneficial to the people. 

The admirers of American freedom have been startled at the savage 

ings stimulated by President Pierce in Kansas, and at the display 
of personal outrages in the Senate, which it would be difficult to parallel 
in any other country. The reign of law has been openly set at defiance, 
and it has been proposed among the southerners to make slaves of white 
as well as of black men. President Pierce’s crafty message, we are glad 
to see, lets foreign affairs remain as they were. These are all that concern 
us. The recess has been unlucky for those who float best in troublous 
times, and seek in the turbid waters of popular distress for the spread of 
their doctrines, exhibiting the little hold anarchy has upon the general 
mind when there is fair remuneration for labour, and the poor are not 
ground into dust by taxation without employment, under the struggle of 
overwhelming necessities. 

Thus, commerce flourishing, manufactures extending themselves, and 
political excitement not to be aroused from its slumber to gratify dis- 
content, it is not wonderful that both the public and the exchequer benefit 
through the increase of exports and imports, although provisions were dear 
from uncontrollable causes. There can be no better proof of the wisdom 
of ministers’ in terminating the Russian war at the first momeut it was 

ible to do so with honour. War is a criminal necessity, and no desire 
to humiliate a foe justifies its prolongation an hour beyond the duration 
of that necessity. 

We every day see plainer the wisdom of the peace, if it cost a con- 
ference extra. It is remarkable how we prattle about our Christianity 
when it will serve our turn, and fling it aside to suit our passions or 
interests. Time, the great revealer, shows that our past opinions on 
the peace were not erroneous. We are fully occupied, we are growing 
rich, in Europe at least all are peaceably inclined, and in politics the 
principles which produce those effects are not to be challenged. For us 
we hope the time is not so remote when 


Useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 


Our population has continued to increase—a certain sign of the general 
weal. There exists a continuous activity in new pursuits arising out of 
our surplus capital. This confers a benefit upon other countries, and 
makes us respected in the remotest regions, because we are always met 
there in connexion with a greater display of moral or physical power 
than any other people. 

The public mind was not affected by the want of finish in the Russian 
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unipers concluded, nor has it regarded the dispute between Prussia 
and Neufchatel in any other point of view than one of contempt at con- 
duct quite in character with that worthless sovereignty, blustering with 
the weak, skulking in its duties from the strong. Foreign affairs have 
slumbered in almost the same supineness as our domestic occurrences as 
to their effect on the public mind. Even him of Naples, the last of the 
“ Barbons,” as Béranger would phrase it, whom every freeman wishes 


deposed, 
Ejected, emptied, gazed, unpitied, shunn’d, 





appears forgotten. The intelligence of the Persian war affected the public 
much in the same manner as the rumours of war would do between the 
kings of Lilliput and Brobdignag. This we deeply regret. The ignorance 
of the masses—indeed, the general indifference towards our colonial pos- 
sessions, and all not circumscribed within petty individual movements— 
is too evident. It is in vain we speak of colonial affairs, of India debts, 
of sums expended uselessly that must in the end fall upon the national 
purse,—all is a matter of indifference compared to the overcharge of a 
jobbing vestry, or the flattering prospectus of a company for bottling 
moonshine. It is never considered that a great proportion of our 
augmented commerce is with countries the interests of which are so 
little regarded by Englishmen in general. Our brush with China has 
been met, not by any curiosity about the cause—the right and wrong of 
an affair that has produced bloodshed—yet what a noise is made about a 
solitary murder at our own doors. How full of selfishness is our measure 
of calamity. In the Cockney, the vulgarest of all dialects, the cry is, 
“ Are teas riz?”—the multitudinous exclamation in a squabble so remote 
gauging humanity by prices, and looking at shedding blood as of no 
moment so very far away. ‘There have been meetings to promote the 
repeal of the odious and oppressive Income-Tax, which, with our over- 
flowing revenue, must give way. On the whole, as already stated, the 
country has been quiet because it has been prosperous, and the efforts at 
political movement have been met by popular indifference. Yet there 
are those who continually exclaim that we are the worst governed of 
nations, and that unless the more ignorant direct public affairs, the middle 
and upper classes will ruin the country. We could wish this ecommon- 
place were used with more sincerity and discretion. 

Turning to the position of the country as a whole, what a subject of 
congratulation presents itself. ‘ Proud islanders,” as we have been 
called, it is only now that we can fully comprehend and justify that 
appellation, despite the ignorance and prejudice that still stain our 
domestic character. But these are foils to set off our countervailing 
glories. We have a right to be proud of our country, elevated as-it is 
to a point our fondest anticipations could not have presumed to expect a 
few years ago; and more than that, we are still advancing. If the 
present aggregate be so large, to what a height may we not at last 
attain. In extant books of nineteen centuries ago we are described, much 
as Captain Wallis described the people of Otaheite upon his discovery of 
their island, scantily clothed in skins; the half-naked body coloured blue 
with woad, to appear formidable in war; the wives of every ten or twelve 
Britons common to each; a rule of Druid priestcraft, among other cere- 
monies, offering up human victims; an artistic skill sufficient to make 
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i baskets, which were exported to the mistress of the world as 
curiosities, What is the mother of dead empires become now but the 
seat of a superstition that represses intellectual advancement, the repre- 
sentative of mental feebleness, the living record of the decadence of 
= greatness, the head-quarters of priesteraft. The basket-making 

riton, on the other hand, is become the master of worlds Cesar never 
knew. No inland Mediterranean limits his naval enterprise, creeping in 
apprehension of danger along its shores. His bark floats in every sea; 
his prow careers wherever waves roll or tempests blow. The Roman, 
Saxon, or Norman, can no longer insult his shores with impunity, though 
the blood of all three commingles in his veins. He smiles at ancient 
exaggeration, and the small scope of mind which magnified little things 
into great. The waves that overwhelmed the host of Pharaoh now bear 
the nurse and infant to the bounds of the conquests of Alexander. 
British vessels navigate one of the rivers of Paradise. The formidable 
Hydaspes of the Macedonian king has not limited British conquest in 
India. Little, indeed, appear the mightiest things of old to those who 
can penetrate into the earth, travel seventy miles in an hour, and com- 
municate their wishes a thousand leagues in a moment. What a cari- 
cature to us are the great things of antiquity! Little things, we say, 
are great to little men. We have outgrown our fathers, some of whom 
called themselves giants in their day, and yet we ourselves are not 
Titans. Proud islanders we may be while humanising the savage, intro- 
ducing refinement among the rude, and teaching mechanical arts to the 
whole earth by our commerce. We do not halt; if we move, we 
advance. Nothing is more foreign to our nature than ‘to stand still. 
Wealth increases the desire for greater wealth, in a very few cases not 
from the desire of more so much as the inability to deviate from the 
beaten track, despite the natural wish for repose overcome by habit. 
There is a degree of aptitude diffused in this country beyond any other, 
which, if not of the highest order, is still of a nature to be useful in a prac- 
tical sense, and well adapted to the limited comprehension of the masses. 
Perhaps sagacity would be its best denomination. It may be considered 
the staple of our success among the nations, but can only coexist with 
public liberty. It comes of habit, born of a species of instinct, often rude 
or homely. It is a great aid to our forward movement, and is recognised 
so distinctively among no other people in Europe. 

How grandly towers the British colossus at this moment among the 
other empires! How mighty the power it wields, having bridged the 
ocean with its ships and made the great deep obedient. Our ships have 
done it all. Trade is loosened from the fetters which the adherents of 
the good old times prophesied would be so ruinous. We have made the 
human conscience free as air, though bigotry prognosticated from that 
freedom, schism, and atheism, while it would be absurd to deny that our 

ower has increased with our religious liberality. We have lightened the 
courser, and left the race to be won by muscular freedom. Woheve grown 
wiser and better for this, if only in suppressing the hypocrisies we were 
antecedently constrained too often too wear. We now advance by results 
which those who run may read. Happily cireumstanced for augment- 
ing our natural advantages, for we cannot move without embarkation 
from our sea-girt land, our shipping becomes a part of ourselves, without 
which we should be ignorant of the world, destitute of colonies, and com- 
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merce. The ocean is our natural highway, conducting us to territories 
frigid, torrid, and temperate, the produce of each being gathered within 
the limits of our own varied climatic domains. We go forth, a race of 
Alexanders, to conquer, not with the sword, but with the rudder and the 
plough. Our interest is to make the desert rejoice and blossom like the 
rose, and share the fruit and the harvest with all mankind. We would 
multiply in all lands “ the human face divine,’’ as seen in our own island, 
and aes to fertility the forests and wastes of the primeval creation 
that yet cover the larger part of the earth’s surface. Other nations can- 
not understand that the universal can be our best interest. We are ac- 
complishing our great and honoured mission to this end notwithstanding. 
Let Australasia, and Canada, and New Zealand tell the tale of the 
present, as the United States of America tells that of the past. Let us 
proceed in this great work, nor suffer idle prejudices to draw us aside 
any more. Let us go on creating new sources of commerce to enrich 
others as well as ourselves. Our perseverance must lead to final success, 
our success to the envy, if not the admiration, of every other nation, and 
in the end to our undying renown. 

The population of our island still augments. Emigration continues. 
Thousands of acres lie waste in England, which but for tithe, the law so 
absurdly permitted in relation to non-existing things, would most pro- 
bably be cultivated, but now lie waste. Thousands seek for lands on 
which labour may meet its reward, and the diligent rear their families, on 
a soil not so taxed to the discouragement of cultivation. Regarding 
the extent and value of our colonial possessions too little interest is felt, 
that of Australia excepted, because it is the modern Ophir. The daily 
pursuits of individuals often circumscribe their power of acquiring a more 
extensive acquaintance with what ought to be familiar to them, and hence, 
perhaps, much of the public indifference regarding the colonies—an in- 
difference inexcusable. This rapid increase both in traffic and population, 
the occupation of primeval lands, and the inevitable annihilation of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, mark the process of improvement, and seem to pro- 
claim the period when the human race first occupied the earth to be less 
remote than we might suppose, so little yet of the earth’s surface, in pro- 
portion to the whole, being occupied. Our American possessions com- 
prehend nine hundred thousand square leagues of surface, without reckon- 
ing our West India Islands. Our entire possessions occupy 2,824,000 
square miles, and the inhabitants under the British crown may be 
reckoned at one hundred and thirty millions. Of these, thirty millions 
may speak the English tongue from childhood, to which adding nearly the 
same number in the United States of North America, it will give sixty 
millions speaking English—a fair prospect of its becoming a universal 
language, when North America and Australia become moderately peopled 
in proportion to their extent. 

Those in society who conjoin to educated minds elevated views, who, 
laying aside for a time the cares of the hour, look to the extension of our 
blood, race, manners, laws, and language, those who through the glass 
of philosophy contemplate with a sincere love of country the extension 
of its influence to a limit almost undefinable, cannot but feel warmed at 
heart with the picture thus presented to the imagination in no fleeting 
colours. 

With such a space for breathing, in climates adapted to every bodily 
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constitution, and to the produce of all luxury, manufactures, or trade can 
demand, a numerous people, descending from our loins, must impress our 
usages, laws, and language upon descendants still more numerous. These 
’ will propagate the most copious of languages, the easiest read and written 
- ee if one of the most difficult to pronounce. England and 
United States, covering the ocean with their vessels, must contribute 
to its use, because it is the commercial language among all nations, and 
the commerce of the rest of the world united falls far short of that of 
England with her Transatlantic progeny. Another source of debt to 
England, on the part of the world at large, will be found in the beneficial 
example she has set in the path of freedom. For this she is regarded 
with great distaste by the arbitrary governments of Europe, where the 
e still luxuriate under divine right. She has denounced slavery at 
and abroad, and for this the Southern American denounces us. She 
has given steam machinery, vaccine inoculation, railways, the electric 
messenger, and numerous inventions for the benefit of all the world. She 
has reared her strength upon a solid foundation, and she has just closed, 
in conjunction with France, unscathed, a contest of unparalleled mag- 
nitude, at an enormous distance, with a nation of gigantic resources, as 
little affected, internally, by the vast cost, or externally by injury to her 
traffic, as if all had been profound peace. Hier sons, of all ranks, have 
proved themselves as courageous as of old; despite the incapacity of some 
of her military leaders, her celebrity has been enhanced, her foes humi- 
liated, and her name more than ever a protection to the feeble. Even 
those foreign nations that accused her of selfishness m the promulgation 
of her free-trade principles are beginning to imitate her example. 

We are regarded with jealousy ™ the three despotic powers of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, because popular interference and popular rights it 
is their main principle of rule to denounce. The sovereign’s will must 
be the law of the high allies, from the royal succession to the most trivial 
private acts of social life. Hence it was that Lord Aberdeen was pre- 
ferred to Lord Palmerston by the great powers and the petty despots of 
Germany. Lord Aberdeenc arried with those powers the recollection of 
his visits to the Continent in the time of Lord Castlereagh, and the small 
regard of this nobleman for the English constitution, when he said it 
was not the best thing we possessed. The triune despotism could not 
conceive of our great increase in freedom and political knowledge since, 
and that Lord Aberdeen had taken advanced views with the change of 
time and circumstance. How should despotic rulers, whose principle 
is ever the same iron, unbending, grinding, knowledge-contracting, 
soul-depressing thing, calculate upon the change of action here, either 
in minister or people ¢ Lord Palmerston they dislike because he is too 
liberal in policy for them, and less inclined to bend English principles to 
despotic views even in small matters. His long experience ensures him 
against becoming the dupe of the tough-skinned old diplomatists, who fancy 
things are to run on in politics, like the poet’s river, alike for ever. The 
sovereign will being alone permitted to change, how should they dream 
that English sovereigns, in obedience to popular feeling, had been obliged 
to recal a minister that had gone out of royal favour? How should a 
Czar of — or Emperor of Austria dream of a parliament confronting 
a crown 


If the breeze that has wafted the majestic vessel of the British state 
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so auspiciously onward be justly hailed, it is but right that the ministry 
under whom a good port has been so securely attained should “ partake 
the gale.” The existing position of affairs, it is true, develops the mw | 
of the principal navigator. It is, indeed, a thing for no common 
congratulation to see under his ministry marvels that never before 
marked the reign of a minister since the time of Chatham. The 

of Amiens was a truce only, after continual disasters. The victories of 
France brought Pitt to his grave. The snows of Moscow, as Sir William 
Napier truly observes in his admirable History, struck down Napoleon, 
in the loss of his veteran army, as but for that loss the allies could not 
have shaken his power. We could not have prolonged the war much 
further, our expenses having amounted to above a hundred and ten 
millions a year. The battle of Waterloo, fought against the French levies 
of the “ Hundred Days,” was contested and won hardly. For six years 
the peace that followed was a scene of domestic or i trade embar- 
rassments, legislative acts subversive of public liberty passed, treason- 
able practices, gibbetings, public credit shaken, royal broils, and thirty 
millions of property annihilated by too rapid a return to cash payments. 
The people having little confidence in their rulers, troubles were rife on 
all sides. At length that renowned peace, which at last forced a 
dynasty upon France by foreign armies at the cost of torrents of blood, 
was in a few years again set aside. What a contrast all this presents to 
the conclusion of the Inte conflict—a conflict not unwisely begun like the 
former, but rightly begun and triumphantly a our resources 
scarcely touched, our domestic peace unbroken. 

The triumph of Lord Palmerston is complete. He wins his laurels 
fairly. He hears no cries of bankruptcy, and famine, and treason, to 
dash down the cup of his successes. His political opponents, shattered, 
divided, inconsistent, have sealed their own discomfiture by their want of 
common management : 


never did base and rotten policy 
Cover her working with such deadly wounds. 





Now, as it is the fashion to abuse a minister, do what he may in his 
office, so we are not sure whether to be well abused, when successful 
measures crown his labours, we should not consider a tribute to superior 
talent. England never stood on such an eminence as at the present 
hour, either at home or abroad; never, never until now, in finance, in a 
magnificent navy, in public freedom, in population, in general comfort, 
what period of our history is so elevated? ‘There is much to do in the 
way of reform and change in many of our laws and institutions, no doubt, 
and we agree that such a time as the present is the best for such opera- 
tions; but we protest against that lowering of our position, and those 
continued efforts to exalt ignorance and political inexperience, to per- 
suade the poorer classes that they are the people who alone compre- 
hend how the country should be governed, and that they are excluded 
from their rights by the middle and upper classes, in not participating in 
duties of which they know nothing. We should really suppose that the 
complex duties of those who are to direct public affairs were common to 
our nature, and as regularly inherited as a fee-simple estate. Every 
other pursuit in life requires some kind of experience, but that of govern- 
ing mankind. We are aware how much this kind of argument originates 
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the desire of cozening aw attention to gainful objects, but truth 
should be the sole guide of writers who assume the functions of advisers 
and directors of those who most need advice and direction, in place 
of flattering them into error. Nor is this all: they who by dint of long 
study, experience, and talent of a superior order, it might be supposed 
best qualified for imparting knowledge, are set at nought by the vicious 

of others writing downward, and regulating their tone a by 
the inclinations and feelings of the parties numerically greatest, by whom 
they hope to profit. In this way the better objects of the press, both as 
to politics and literature, are, and will continue to be, deteriorated, and 
the censures cast upon the government, with no consideration about their 
truth or falsehood, will display their right character and motive. 

It is no violation of truth to point at those just foundations of our 
existing lofty position for which ministers may take credit. We shall be 
told it is all the result of accident, and that the success of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s government is one of those happy chances which comes sometimes 
to the rescue of men less qualified by nature than good fortune. It is 
well enough to use this argument when no other is available; but the 
fallacy is obvious, since it is impossible to judge of that of which we can 
know nothing certain but the result. The same thing has been said out 
of envy or party spirit a thousand times, in relation to all who have been 
eminent in any public walk of life. We believe his lordship directs, and 
will direct, his own cabinet. The people of England, not the court, placed 
him there in confidence that he would do so. 

The Premier is the first minister, for nearly a century, who, at the 
termination of a foreign war, with brilliant success, has seen tranquillity 
reign at home; manufactures, agriculture, and commerce flourish ; reli- 
gious differences soften ; a vast expenditure incurred without distress ; no 

ive enactments passed to support the government; courtesy dealt 
to all; the law in some degree amended, the revenue increased four 
millions in the current year. The firmness of Lord Palmerston and 
England defeated Russia in her intrigues regarding Bolgrad. These are 
things on which a minister of England may well pride himself, called to 
his post as he was by the popular voice, when he had just before been 
the victim of paltry foreign intrigue. He may well find consolation for 
diatribes that, partaking too much of the hope of lucre through misre- 
presentation, do no more than betray their cause. His lordship’s minis- 
try has vanquished antagonism, the first which we remember ever to have 
done so, and done it both in argument and fact. If his lordship be 
damaged in the ensuing session, it will be from the carelessness of his 
friends, or the caprices of those whom no consideration invested with the 
wer but that which placed them above their proper sphere of action. 
n an iP to the country he cannot fail. Those journalists who 
slande im when out of power, now exalt him; we will not say do him 
justice, that is no part of their consideration ; they change their tune, be- 
cause falsification just now in his lordship’s case will not pay the piper. 
They must not be in the wrong; they feel they are so, and think in the 
present day, so indulgent to lapses of honest principle, that eating their 
words will be deemed a peccadillo, or no more than the ery of those 
whose political virtue consists only in saying, “ Long life to the con- 
queror !” 






































